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5 ^^ 0 RE itun any otlwr man of this century. 
//Q AsWc>' Cooper, scs'cnth Earl 

Is ^/ / Shaftesbuf)'. deserves the name of 
pliilantliropisC ; and lie lias been called 
ttith justice the impersonation of the 
ihilanthropie spirit of the nineteenth century. The 
Duhe of Argyll in 1885 said that the social reforms 
sf this century had been mainly due to his influ- 
:nce, character, and perseverance. George Moore 
thought him the roost zealous and persevering 
philanthropist of the day, always ready for every 
good work ; never tiring of doing good , with extra- 
ordinary tact and ability as a chairman, in iiludi 
capacity he was unrivalled. Mary llouitt thouglit 
him one of the kindest, strongest, .and most agree- 
able of men. 


‘Our earl’s gone,' said a labouring man on lus 
funeral day ‘ God A'rnighly knows he loved us, 
and we Jewed him. We shan’t sec his likes again,' 
These tributes could be multiplied. 
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B OUr. ihan any other man of thU centurj'r 
Anton)' Ashley C<H>pcr. seventh Lari 
of iiliaftcsbuiy. deserves the name of 
pliilantUfopvst , and lie has been eiUcri 
with justice the impersonation of tlic 
philaiithfopic spirit of ihc ninctccmh emtury TIic 
Duke of Argyll in 1895 said (hat the soeial reforms 
of this century had liccn mainly due to his influ- 
ence, character, and perseverance George Moore 
thought him the most zealous and pcrscvcringr 
philanthropist of the day. alivays ready for ever)' 
good work ; never tiring of doing good , with extrJ- 
oidinaiy tact and ability as a chnirinan, in vvhich 
capacity he was unrivalled. Mary liowitt thought 
him one of the kindest, strongest, and most agree- 
able of men 

■Our carl's gone,' said a labouring man on his 
funeral day 'God A’mighly knows he loved us. 
and vve loved him. We shan't sec his likes again.’ 
These tributes could be multiplied. , 
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pmxtikril nmrli <oiitro\cr<j*, and w4« 
iiy Miitlcr, IWkclrj. Warlmrton. and Jnim 

l^kc wlio <iiiy-rtnt(-nflr(i |im citiiralion, lie 
Jiii 'rtirntl .ind fi><lrr-r.itlicr/ TIic fnitrth c.ul 
not nii\ III piiMic .-ifTair*. Imi( h-ti! Iii« chief 
in litCMtiiro. Alt. ami utcicly The fifth c.ifl 
wilhoMt ni.ilf i«^uc m iXli. 5ucccrtlcd l»j' h'n 
only lirnilicr ( roplcy Ashley The »i<lh e.trl wni 
for forty yc.irt Clutniun of Coiiimitleci of the 
lioii'C of I^irdv 

Antony A<!ilcy-Cooi>cf, wenth Ii.irl of Shift«- 
liur)'. WAS Iwrn .it 24 Grois'cnor Squ-irc. I^ondon, on 
28th April tSor. Me was the eldest son of the 
jiixtli carl, and of Anne. d-iuRhler of the fottrth 
Duke of MArl!iorouj;h The home influences which 
surrouiulcd his childhootl sverc not the best I*’'' 
ilevcloping the character of the future phiJan* 
thfopist. Ilis f.ithcr possessed ability, sense, 
quick discernment, but was much enffrossed in the 
cares of public life, svhilc his motlicr, though a fasci- 
nating woman, was as much occupied with the plc^* 
nres of society ; so that it was to the early IraininS 
of a faithful old scr\*ant, Maria Alibis, th.it the l>oy 
owed his earliest and deepest religious impressions. 
The prayer she taught him almost became the prayer 
of his lifetime, as he often found himself, wh'lc 
plunged in aflairs, reverting to its simple words. 

In his seventh year he was sent to school at the 

Manor House, Chiswick, where the head-master was 

better able to drill the boys in I,atin and Greek, 
than to form the character of his pupils, and wher^ 
the boy was made wretched by the cruelty of the 
elder pupils, and was insufficiently fed. It seems to 
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hivc Ivcn s tc;;ul.tT IX*tlw:li>'y« Uitl. hi afur 
l1>c Ti>tTnL'Ty of \ht jilicc mule liini »!ivnhk-T. and 
tic oUcil il lad, Kicked, amt fihliy Hi’ I'M 
fell on )iini tirrc in the itMth of M.mi Mdlm uh-i 
»a< the rarlic<t to lymivatlifHc «>tii tiiin aitJ au.iken 
hi< ctiiMi'h fjitk She left him her yold watch. 
Khich he w-t'tc t«U tbc «Uy of lw« dc.ult. atuf would 
jToudly 'how It. Mvms ’that w*' K'^'cn to l>y the 
l<c't friend 1 e'er lad in the ttorltl’ He continueii 
to ftray and read the Ihhlc a* M.-iru Milh« had 
tau^tht. Ill' jurmt' ruled Itmi more t>y fear ih.ni 
hy love; he had no joy in l<in^ home for the 
hotiiUyi, and hi' childhood wa' 'Ic'titute of h^hi* 
hvartedne&i. (t tnaltct of re)aii.m); for httit 
when In hi% twelfth year he wa' placed m (he ht>U'c- 
hold of Hr llutler. Harrow. Here he w.ii h.tppicr, 
felt hi' mind hraced and invigorated, .md L‘nya)nl 
many fine countr)' ranibict. 

The iitciJcnC whieh fiM startnl Itim on hi' 
philanthropic career liappcncd white he «'a' at 
lUrrow, and walktnj; alone down Harrow Hill He 
«a' startled by hearing shooting and yelling in a 
side street, and the singing of a drunken 'ung 
When the noisy parly turned the corner, he fimiitl 
that four or fivetijwy men were c.irr>'ing a roughly, 
made co/Tin, containing the remains of one of their 
fellows fur burial As they tumwl the corner th<.j 
let their burden fall, and buri>t into more foul 
language No mourners wetv present, and the soul 
of the young man was moved and sickened at the 
prospect. ‘Good Jicavens!" he exclaimed, ‘can this 
be permitted simply because the man warpoor and 
/rieii01ess;’anil thcfcuponhe vowed tocon' , 
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remainder of his life to plciding the cause of the 
helpless. He believed that God had ordained there 
should be poor, but not that there should be such 
an overwhelming mass of cruel and severe poverty. 

The future philanthropist left Harrow in his si'c- 
teenth year : he had reached the si.Kth form and had 
learned very little. He aftenvards accused himself 
of being idle and fond of amusements. For two 
years he resided with a cle^yman in Derbyshire, 
where he had a horse and seemed to enjoy himself. 
Me went to Christ Church, O.-tford, in i8ig, and 
took a first*class In classics in 182S, much to*his 
surprise. He took his M.A. degree in tSjs. and was 
made D,C-L in 1841. In 1826 he was returned as 
member of parliament for Woodstock, which he repre- 
sented till 1830, and at first joined with the Con- 
ser%'atives, then led by I-ord Liverpool and Canning, 
and formed a close friendship with the Duke of 
Wellington. ■ Do fight, w hatever may come of it,’ he 
made his ruling principle in public and priratc life. 
In early life he had leanings towards science, then he 
betook himself to literature, but he was called to 
another and wider career ; he found himself 'at the 
end of a long life, not a philosopher, not an author, 
but simply an old man svho has endeavoured to 
do Ills duty in tlut state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him.' He remained quiet during 
the first session, but in the second, he thought he 
must make an essay -not merely for party’s s.tkc 
and earthly f»awcr and place, but for the resuscitJ- 
■ vf Ji'inouf and lintish principle, with their hand- 
ilignity and virtue, and if I fall, I shall fall in 
. t.Ie cause; but may I, as 1 liavc ever 
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endeavoured to tlft in God, and, havtng through- 
.out destred nollung but lus glory and the con- 
summation of his word, conclude in the same, to 
the advancement of rcli^on and the increase of 
human happiness’ His first important speech in 
parliament was upon the occasion of seconding Mr 
Gordon's motion to bring in a bill to amend the law 
relating to lunatic asylums. His matter was good, 
but the speech was not well heard His effort 
did not end there. He visited asylum? m London 
and elsewhere; was struck witli their filthy condition, 
and the misery and degradation of the inmates 
Lunatics were chained to their bed» and left front 
Saturday ailemoon to Monday without attendance, 
and with only bread and water within their reach 
The violent and the quiet, the clean and tlie un- 
cleanly, were shut up together So shocked and 
horrified was .he that he vowed not to cease hts 
efforts until this state of matters was remedied. 
.An amended bill was passed !$th July 183S. He 
held the office of Commissioner of the India Board 
of Control for two years. From this time dated 
his interest in India and ousston work generally. 

Hi> two bills — one for the Regulation of Lunatic 
Asylums, and the other for the better Care and 
Treatment of Lunatics in England and Wales — 
became law In 1845, and have been called ‘the 
Magna Charta of the liberties of the insme ’ He 
became at that time Chairman of the Lunacy Com- 
mission, a post he held until the close of lin life. 
He recorded in his diary: 'Most humbly and heartily 
do 1 thank God for mysuccess. Such a thing almost 
before unknoivn, that a man, without a party, 
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iinsupjwrlcd by anytln'n}; priralc or pnWJc, but 
God and Jiis IrutU. slintiltl have overcome Mammon 
and Moloch, and Iwvc carried, in one session, three 
such measures as the IVint-uorks Rcj'ulation and 
the two hills for the Krcctioti and Government of 
Lunatic Asylums' 

Lord Shaftesbury presided in lS6t at a meeting 
in the Freemasons’ Hall. London, to further the 
founding of asylums for the middle classes. 
Although nothing came of it at the time, Mr 
Tliomas Holloway of pill fame, was amongst the 
audience. He was impressed with the necessity 
of such an asylum, to beneitt his fellow-mcii 
without pauperising them. At a later date Mr 
Holloway founded the Holloway Sanatorium near 
Virginia Water, and the Ladies’ College at Egham, 
which was opened by the Queen in fSi’d These 
two great institutions cost ;^750.000. 

Lord Shaftesbury had also begun to subscribe to 
various benevolent funds. Here is a quotation front 
his diary, in August 1828: 'India! what can I do 
for your countless myriads? There are two things 
— good government and Christianity. How shall I 
compass them ? I have no influence as yet. If God 
would tip my tongue with fire I might speak in a 
voice which would be heard even at the ends of the 
earth; but He knows best, and will ever raise up 
his champions to fight the battle of immortality.’ 
He also had his leanings towanls literature and 
science, as we have said , but he chose political life 
because he thought it the chief way of being useful 
to his generation. 

All parties in politics soon began to hold him 
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in esteem and speak well of him, and he heard 
at Hatfield (April 1829) ‘that he was a saint!’ 
In his Journal he said, *I wish I had time and 
method to become an extensive reader. But I do 
believe that if the mind be indelibly stamped with 
the precepts and wisdom of the Bible, it will acquire 
a force of analysis and judgment to e.xtract from the 
labour of a day more than the scorner or neglectful 
could attain by the watcliiags of a century.' 

In 1830 he was elected to represent Dorset in 
parliament, the county in which the family estate 
of St Giles is situated He represented Dorset till 
1S46, and from 1847 he was member for Bath, till 
he succeeded his father as carl in 1851. On the 
lOth June 1830 he was happily married to Emily, 
daughter of the fifth Earl Conper, of Panshangcr, 
Hertfordshire. One of the first to congratulate l\im 
upon his approaching union was the Duke of 
Wellington. For forty years she was Ills true 
lielp-mate. and received the culogium of being 'a 
wife as good, as true, and as deeply beloved 
as God e>cr gave to man.’ Again, ‘No man, I 
am sure, ever enjoyed more happiness in his 
marned life. God be everlastingly praised.' He 
said at a later date that it was a wonderful 
accomplishment, and a most bountiful answer to 
one’s prayers, to have obtained a wife, in the 
highest mattery and the smallest details, after his 
imagination and heart Her death in 1872 was a 
great grief to him. Their family consisted of six 
sons and four daughters, some of whom prede- 
ceased the earl Lady Cowper, his wife’s mother, 
was married a second time in 1839 to Viscount 
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Palmerston, and thus Shaftesbury became stepson- 
in-law to the future premier. At this time Lord 
Granville described him as a singularly good-looking 
man. w ith nothing of cfTeminate beauty ; he had abo 
a striking presence, characteristics which he retained 
till the close of life. 

In those days the sufTcriog endured by women 
and children in the factories was terrible beyond 
description. Poor children were taken to work at 
the age of five or six. and even younger, and 
then were forced to toil for fifteen hours a day 
in mills, which were badly built and badly venti- 
lated. They were poorly fed, overworked, and 
sometimes crippled for life Women, too, worked 
far beyond their strength. For many long years 
he did all he could in parliament to get laws 
passed by which these suflerings should be pre- 
vented, In the country he roused the people to 
feel the disgrace .and wickedness of allowing such 
a condition of things to continue; and he was 
at last successful The hours of work for women 
and children were greatly reduced. Much was 
done also to make the mills healthier, especially 
in introducing better methods of ventilation, and the 
education of those employed there was seen ta 
Fencing was put up round the machinery, so as 
to prevent the fearful accidents which frequently 
occurred through the workmen coming into contact 
with it. 

When he espoused the factory cause, he did so 
whole-heartedly at the risk of alienating and offend- 
ing many old friends; and for it he would give 
up home comfort and domestic leisure. His wife, 
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to whom he had refetred (he maUcr. said: •!( is 
}"our duly, and ihe consctjuenccs we must bear. 
Gw forwan!. .md to \tctory'' I’romises of supjwrt 
came to him from all quarteo, and Mr Oasiler. 
Vfho had been pnniously worfcins m the cau»c, 
wckomed him a< «« ehacnpton Robert Southey 
and ]. R. M'CuDoch wrote him friendly and helpful 
Irttwx Me worked day and ni^ht in getting up 
evidence, wrote letters, and tried if possible to 
see es’erjthing with his own ej-es as to the long 
hours and opptesMon of factory children 
Jle examinesi the factories, the machinerj’, the 
homes, and saw the woikcn and their work in all 
its details, ((ew^ntdoun coal-pits and in London 
he went into (he lodging-houses and thieves' hauuta. 
On t;th June tS}) he introduces! his Ihll hnsiting 
the hours of labour of ssomen and young persons 
to ten hours a day. Itut it was June )8t7 ere his 
Ten Hours ihll was passed, when it so happened 
he sias out of parliament He had wrought inccs* 
Sandy for this end for fourteen >cars, there were 
great rcioieings in the manufacturing districts; 
medals w ere struck in commemoration, one of which 
the Queen graooosly received through Lord Shaftes- 
burj’. At that time the BiU gave relief to more 
than 350.000 young personsand women, it required 
a later Act of 1874 to perfect it. however. The 
moral and phj'sical results arc now apparent Many 
of those who had Wtterlj' opposed liim in his early 
bbours now came round to his views. 

The publication of the report of the Commission 
on the employment of the [loorcr classes in mines 
and collieries in May 1842, excited widespread 
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wrote Myin,‘ that he 4B>t tf«e tjaecn were with 
liim. ami he lud no |lut the »ho!c emmtry 

oa4 alwx He full. Ii.mocr. mush trouble, hard 
work, ami anxiety, tiefore the I'J'*i"2 Ihe Ihll. 
Au;;u«t il*4J 

The first fruit of the C'luhlfen Employment Com- 
mission «as the Minin;; Act. which prohibited 
work undcq;round to women and to bo>i under 
ten. The altcmalc-day system (with an exten* 
*ion of the hours for schooling) was further 
developed in the im|wrtant I'actorj* Act of 1844. 
A unth>rm working day, from 6 A.Ji. to 6 r.M., with 
a fixed ij hour for tncals. was at last established 
by a later act for all protectciJ jjersons. The 
children's working day was still regulated by the 
Act of 1844: and as this interfered with education 
under the alternate-day sj'stcm. the anomaly was 
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removed. The year 1845 found him still occupied 
with factory legislation, aod tlie Print-works Act 
became law on Jane 30 It was rendered neces- 
sary hy the condition of the children employed in 
calico print-work^ who began employment at from 
seven to nine years of age , and worked, hoys and 
girls alike, for sixteen or seventeen hours a day in 
a hot and unhealthy atcnosplicre, which was very 
injurious physically. Their wages were low and 
their education was neglected. Tlie act, though 
modified in its passage through the House of 
Commons, yet mitigated many of those evils. 
The next general movement, however, ivas entirely 
due to the great Commission of Inquiry, the 
appointment of which Lord Shaftesbury moied in 
tSdt. The legislation which rei^ulted from the 
Commission’s labours took the double form of a 
Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, and a Workshops 
Emulation Act. 1867 Of these Acts It has been 
said, 'For the first time it was thereby declared, 
for the whole extent of the United Kingdom, that 
all work done for wages by young persons and 
women shall be placed under supervision and 
subject to distinct regulations.' Similar pro’.isions 
were soon extended to cotton print, bleaching, and 
dyeing works. The Factory and Workshops Act 
of 1878 consolidated the law on the subject, and 
Lord Shaftesbury received the congratulations of 
both Houses of Parliament for more successful legis- 
lation on a subject that had been near his heart for 
lialf a century. 

No words m'er gratified him more than those of 
Mr W. E. Forster, hhnseir a Yorkshire mill-owner. 
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>os»csse5 the (jualitits leqiiiate for the peifortnance 
)f the mission to uhich he tus feit Ins vocatioa 
-Ic is not only intetIcctuaL but possessed of the 
p'eatcst industo’- perseverance, and confidence in 
jis cause, yet diffident of himself from the very 
lepth of his feeling concerning it; not wanting in 
irmness, yet candid and conciliating, and though 
samest even to enthusiasm, tempering and directing 
he impulses of zeal by a sober and sound judgment 
llis singleness of purpose, his unquestioned sincerity 
ind honesty, his diligence in collecting facts, his 
rarcful sifting, lucid arrangement, and concise and 
tandid exposition of them, and hts plain unanected 
language and unpretending address, have secured 
him the deeply respectful attention of the House 
of Commons.’ 

He aUo took a keen interest in the opening 
up of China for mission u-ork. On .^!a^cll 15 . 
*S43. he gave notice of a motion on the subject 
of the opium monopoly The trade in opium had 
been forced upon the Chinese against tlieir will. 
Samuel Gumey and Mr Tty had at first turned 
his attention to the subject. Although in jxirlianient 
in when the opium monopoly was sanctioned, 
he admitted his error, and was fully com inced that 
to encourage this nefarious traffic was bad, 'wor'.c 
than encouraging the slave-trade ' He looked upon 
it as destroying the man. body and soul He asked 
that the monopoly whidi the Kast India. Conijiany 
t'Oi<cssed of the growth and manufacture of opium 
in India should Ik abolished. The trade rested 
on an immoral basi<-^n i$,ooo or ao.ooo chests 
of opium, of the value of ife.ooo.ooo or j.ooo.coct 
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In lii< «pc«h at the Guildhall nifetin;; in ccfclfr4tK>n 
of Ml cij^htielh liirthday * The C'«'l Conduct on the 
part of tlir {y>puUlinn «4« In a great meatiire due 
to tlic mixlrfjimg inHiicncc^ ffhich were brought lo 
l)car nn Ihrtii by I^.td Shaftctixiry How 1 do wirh 
that all agitator*, when the)* are advocating the 
removal of great and real grtcvancci, would talc an 
example from the way in which hir lordrhip con- 
ducted tlut agitation, and rcmemlicf with what 
care they <dii)utd cnn«ider (>oth the immediate and 
ulltiiiaic effect of what they aay upon thoie who are 
suffering* 

He took mueli intcrext In the passing of an At' 
in tH-|0 punixhmg with fine ail who should 'comp 
or knowingly allow, any one under the age 
twcnly-onc yean to ascend or descend a chlrne 
or enter a flue, for the purpose of sweeping or cl 
ing it.' This was rendered nceexsar)* by the a’ 
prex'rous/y existing; children of seven, six 
even five years of age were emploj’cd in s« 
chimneys ; they were sent up naked, and so- 
passed the night on the soot-heap. The sy- 
denioralising to both the body and mind 
engaged in it. 

In 1S41-43 lie was deep in the 
jjg’ainst the leading memb^ of th 
A unVi animated prole 

a fixed \ of Williams - 

by a latel Oxford University. 1 •’ , 
children’s this party. 

Act of 1844; Horne sa; 
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free of expense, those -Rhoy from their poverty or 
ra^ed condition, were prevented from attendeng 
any other place of instruction. He put himself 
into commuRication wtUi the piomotcrs, and threw 
himself heart ai>d soul into a movement which Irad 
his sympathies and interest up till the close of his 
life. Charles Dickens wrote of the first school 
as ‘held in a low*roofed den, in a sickening 
atmosphere, in the midst of taint, and din, and 
pestilence ; with all the deadly sms let loose, howl- 
ing and shrieking at the doors Zeal did not 
supply the place of method and training; the 
teachers knew little of their oflice; the pupils 
with an evil sharpness, found them out, got the 
hetCer of them, derided them, made blasphemous 
answers to Scriptural questions, sang, fought, danced, 
robbed each other — seemed possessed of legions 
of devila The place was stormed and carried, os'Cr 
and over again.' .At a Jjicr date he found it 'quiet 
and orderly, fall, lighted with gas, well uhitcu ashed, 
numerously attended, and thoroughly C'ltablUhed' 
Within ten years after Lord Shaftesbury’s eon* 
nection w'lUi it, there had been cstabh'<hcd a 
daj’ school for infants, an evening school for )'oulhs , 
a w omen's evening school ; industrial classes, a home 
for boys, and a night-refuge. &C., with lliLlc classes 
and a scliool mission. 

Tlie power and influence of ragged schools was 
greatly increased by the founding of the Ka^ed 
School Union As president, he alwa\-s occupied 
the cliair at the annual meetings. The claims of 
the moNcment were advocated in various churclies 
and cliapcis in the metropolia 'Tor many )eare,‘ 
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by debt. ISut he abolished the truck system, 
pl.inncd better cottage accommodation, and restored 
the parish chtirck lie built a model village on 
liis estate, with eon\-cnicnt and healthy cottages, 
to which sicre attached allotments of a rjuartcr of 
an acre, the rent bcinji only one shilling a week. 
Hut .nt first lie had to leave Wimixirnc St Giles 
in order to retrench; staa often in ditTicuItics ossing 
to the nwinbctlcss calls upon him, ami it was only 
in February 1K76 that he was able to clear the 
estate of its burdens. 

Even a Bummarj' of the other forms of Shaftes' 
bur}’'s activity is dilTicult to give in the space at our 
command. Ilis interest in the blind led to the 
establishment of the Indigent Wind Visiting Society, 
oftvhicli liewasprcsidentfbrfiftyyears. The Hriti'sh 
and Foreign Uible Society, of which he accepted 
the presidency in (851. as svell as the London City 
Missions, had his hearty co-operation. In June 1839 
he supported Lord Stanley’s amendment, which led 
to the nomination of the Committee of Council on 
Education, by which public instruction was long 
managed. The Church Missionary Society, Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, and Voung Men's Christian 
Association were also indebted to him, and the 
movement for holding religious serv'fees in theatres 
and music-halls was in part originated by him. 
He opposed Sunday labour in the Post Office, which 
led to stopping the Sunday delivery of letters ; and 
the Saturday half holiday movement had hie 
support. Another beneficial movement y' 
emigration of street Arabs and adult *- 

which purpose he received 
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friends. One lady. Miss Portal, gave lum ;f30oc 
to be used in such duritabic work The outbreak 
of chokra in 1S49 made his labours at the Board o' 
Health no sinecure; in about one year nearly 1 s.occ 
deaths from this cause Here registered in thi 
metropolis. 

In September 183S hts lordship had begui 
sj'stematically to keep a diary, and ins industry ma> 
be gauged by the fact that he filled tivelve quartc 
volumes, of several hundred pages each He ivrott 
as he spoke, with care and precision ; his Lines wen 
straight, with scitcc a )>lot or erasure. On conclud 
ing Lockhart's i»// 0/ Sfoff, he said in this diar) 
that Scott and Wellington ivcre the two greatesi 
characters of the last century and the present 
and that they had m-tny points of resecnblanci 
■none more striking than their simplicity' Hi 
speaks gratefully of the kindness and condescen 
slon of the Queen during a visit made to Wmdso; 
Castle. From the hour she became queen he ant 
his had been the recipients of a succession of friendl} 
and hospitable acts. He was a frequent guest o 
the Queen and Prince Consort, to the latter of whon 
he gave much good and useful advice as to hi; 
attitude towards the working-classes 

The Queen and Prince Consort, in April 1S48 
consulted him- as to how the Prince should shov 
his interest in the working-classes in view of th< 
Chartist agitatkm. His advice, which was followec 
with good results, was that the Prince Consort shoulc 
put himself at the head of all social movements |r 
art and science, and especially in connection will 
those movements as they bear on the poor. 
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commonly understood, but had confidence in the 
power of Christianity leavening the masses, to raise, 
elevate, and improve. He was satisfied that most of 
the great philanthropic movements of the century 
had sprung from the Evangetical party ; but he never 
thought hmiself in any sense the leader of that party. 
He had a simple faith in the whole Scriptures, the 
inspiration of which he never questioned. His 
attitude towards science, wherein he thought it 
hostile to revealed religion, is well known. He 
thought it would take away more than it would add. 
Revelation was addressed to the heart rather than 
to the intellect : received intellectually only, it was 
full of difficulties; with the heart, it gave comfort 
and assurance. 

At another lime he said, ' I think a man’s religion, 
If it is north an>-thing, should enter into every 
sphere of life, and rule his conduct in every relation. 
I luve always been — and. please God, always shall 
be— an Evangelical of the Evangelicals.’ 

His position as a reformer was at one time no 
bed of roses, when in a published letter in 1S45 he 
hinted at siding with the abolition of the Corn 
Em a The Examintr newspaper had named him, 
‘If this man goes on as he now docs, telling the 
truth to ever}' one, he will soon become the most 
hated person in England.' The Anti-com-law 
League hated him as an aristocrat , the bndow ners, 
as a Radical ; the wealthy of all opinions, as a mover 
of inconvenient prinetplcs. The Tractarians, he said, 
loathed him as an aitra-Protestant ; the Dissenters, 
as a churchman; the High Church people thought 
him abominably low; and to the lx»w Church, he was 
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conim.md of atRuo <*f wkM the itdtinj' cf empl.'f' 
T1»e >olome mth it» <»UcttH>n of ei^Miuto wout' 
i’O doiin aiuwnjf't Sm family frconJi to *hen» i 
jxwtcfity tlc.it he hail not J<cn entirely uielet 
in liii (jcncratioii The ItjjKetl School* lince thei 
eatahUihnicnt luie rcicuetl from oe^tlert and vi'etou 
courses at least tivo hundred thousand children, am 
placed them in the w.iy i>f KJining an honest live 
iihood. In the I'rcc-tRidc Hall, Slanchcstcr. ii 
August, the Countess of Sh.iftcsbury ua* presenter 
>vith a fine marble bust of the noble earl, and ar 
.iddress, as a testimonial from the factory opera- 
tives, for her husband's adsxicacy of the Ten Hours 
Hiil. 

The London costermongers had his sympathy 
and interest. He was asked one day where a 
letter could reach him. 'If you address to me 
in Grosvenor Square and put A'.G. and Coster 
on the letter. It Mill surely reach me.' From the 
time clut Lord Shaftesburj' began to take an 
interest in Mr Orsman’s Golden Lane Mission to 
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;his class, he called himself a 'coster,’ spent 
nany social evenings mth them, and enrolled 
fiimself as a member of their barrow and donkey 
:liib. He rendered them many important services; 
under his inflaencc the donkeys and ponies 
were better used and had their Sunday rest, ffe 
A as on one occasion invited to their hall to meet 
owr a thousand of his friends, nhen a handsome 
donkey, decorated with ribbons, was led on to 
the platform Lord Shaftesbury vacated the chair, 
made way for the donkey, and putting his arm round 
the animal's neck, thanked his friends the costers 
for their handsome gift, adding. ‘When 1 have 
passed away from this life t desire to base no 
more said of me than that 1 have done my duty, 
as the poor donkey has done hj«, luth patience 
and unmumturing resignation ' When the donkey 
had been led down the steps of the platform. l,ord 
Shaftesbury hoped the reporters would observe that 
‘the donkey hasing vacated the chair, the place 
was taken by i^^rd Shaftesbury.’ 

Lord Shaftesburj's mctliod of gaining a know- 
ledge of the aims and wishes of those for whom he 
was working was gathered from those around him, 
of whom he had made personal friends. He had a 
power of attaching men to himself For each enter- 
prise i« which he was engaged his method was 
to fix upon some man or group bf men, in whose 
Judgment he had confidence, and start them to 
work. That he so seldom made mistakes must 
Is: attributed to his remarkable power of reading 
clucactcr and motive. 

On the occasion of his eightieth birthday, 2Sth 
C 
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rather hi^h. The\\*hi^ looket! upon hin a« Icaniiy* 
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tWs class, he called himself a ‘coster,’ spent 
maay social evenings mth them, and enrolled 
himself as a member of their barrcnv and donkey 
club. He rendered them many important services; 
under his influence the donkeys and ponies 
ivere better used and had their Sunday rest. He 
was on one occasion invited to their hail to meet 
over a thousand of his friends, when a handsome 
donkey, decorated with ribbons, was led on to 
the platform. Lord Shaftesbury vacated the chair, 
made way for the donkey, and putting his arm round 
the animal's neck, thanked bis friends the costers 
for their handsome gift, adding. ' W'hen I have 
passed away from this life 1 desire to have no 
mote said of me than that I have done my duty, 
as the poor donkey has done his, with patience 
and unmurmuring resignation.' When the donkey 
had been led down the steps of the platform, Lord 
Shaftesbury hoped the reporters would observe that 
'the donkey having N-acated the chair, the place 
was taken by Lord Shaftesbury.' 

Lord ShaftesbuT>'’s method of gaining a know- 
ledge of the aims and wishes of those for uhom he 
was working was gathered from those around him, 
of whom he bad made personal friends He had a 
poll er of attaching men to himself. For each enter- 
pibe in which he was engaged his method \i-as 
to fi.n upon some man or group bf men, in ivhose 
judgment he had confidence, and start them to 
iiork. That he so seldom made mistakes must 
be attributed to his remarkable power of reading's 
character and motive: 

On the occarion of his eightieth birthday, 28th 
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April i88i, he was presented with a portrait of 
himself by B. S. Marks, and was deluged with 
congratulations. A portrait painted by Sir John 
Millais in 1877 painfully showed the lines on his 
face, lines which, the Times said, trauld be painful 
were they not pathetic. 

For fifty j*ears Lord Shaftesbury was foremost 
in every good work in helping the poor and needy. 
He had many difficulties to contend with. There 
were many people who could not understand that 
he was tal.ing the right way to do good; but in 
the course of time the nobleness of his chinctcr 
and the excellence of his plans became manifest 
to all. In him the poor felt they had kindness 
of heart .and kindness of xvord and deed. He wa* 
nuite as much at home with the children of the 
eagged schools as Iw was with the highest In the 
land. 


One year there w.ss a great military review In 
Dorsetshire, where he resided while in the countr)'. 
ihe army cmantjied «.n his estates, and as he 
^as a leading man m the county, it was his duty 
u < present On the rout lie oip-crtoolc an old 
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remams rest beside those of his wife in the church 
of St Giles, Dorset 

Here is a 'word portrait’ of his lordship as he 
appeared in 1838. ‘He possesses, perhaps, the 
palest, purest, stateliest exterior of any man you 
will see in a month’s perambulation of West- 
minster ; indeed, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more complete hean-ideal of aristocracy. His 
lordship looks about six-and-twenty, but is some ten 
years older. He is above the medium height, about 
five feet eleven, with slender and extremely graceful 
figure, which might almost pass for tlsat of some 
classic statue attired in a fashionable English cos- 
tume ; and the similarity is not at all impaired by 
the rigidity of his lordship's muscles 

' His forehead has also much of the marble about 
it; his curling dark hair m its thick masses 
resembles that of a sculptured bust, and his fine 
brow and features are distinctly yet delicately cut, 
the nose, perhaps, a trifle too prominent to be 
handsome. He lias light blue eyes, deeply set, 
and near each other, with projecting white eyelids; 
his mouth is small, retiring, and compressed. Tlie 
whole countenance has the coldness, as iiell as 
the grace, of a chiselled one, and expresses pre- 
cision. prudence, and determination in no common 
degree. To judge from the set form of the hps, 
you would say not only that he never acts from 
impulse, but that he seldom, if ever, acted from 
an impulse in his life. All that he does seems to 
be done from conidction and principle, and not «’en 
a muscle dares to move without an order from 
headquarters. Every separate lock of liis hair 
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appears to curl because It has a reason for so 
doing, and knows that to be the right course of 
conduct I believe his character quite corresponds 
with his appearance; he is said to be long in 
determining on a line of proceeding; but, when 
his mind is once made up, nothing can turn him 
aside or alter his resolution ; he proceeds with an 
indefatigable perscxerance, and spares no effort to 
accomplish his purpose. 

•As pieces of composition his addresses are fault- 
less ; ever)' sentence is perfect in its form and 
correct in its l>caring His deliver)’ is fluent, but 
not rapid ; his voice fine and rich in tone, but 
not suffieiently exerted to be gcncrall)' audible, 
and his manner, though esidcnlly he H quite In 
earnest, is animated but somewhat cold.’ 

In concluding a speech on the occasion of Lord 
Shafteslnir)- Ixing presented svith the freedom of the 
City of lAjinburgh. ijth April iS/S, th.' then I/Onl 
1 nni-it said. - The course of your life all through h.is 
l>eTn the unseifi^fj promotion of the wc!M>cing of 

t4brrs. N<.f h4»c jou ionfined )-ourscIf to your o'vn 

C Not „oly l-a, your eye of pity fallen iipm 

^ de>crttd child of the street, but the 

s’T' s'vJ fcrn ehciteil your cwni- 

f K- 4.4J1. from them upward* through the 

i'''i h4»e vxjght to do gnod to all. The 
t? se'Vb^us and Unesolent societies 

'_** rrf«rreii sho-r thst your clt-irity 

e U- :» 4T,J |}j4{ ifjg aspirj'iuri of 

* ^ the fi-ne mig’.t sfircdily come 

• t-c s;'!. r 4.f tsou'd fe»ener4te 
rc-x.i t> s^yjhu: jvu U.e l.vcd aiv.Hebfc. 
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have accomplished a noble work, and -nill leave 
behind you a noble example.' 

AU who glance, however superficially, at the 
career oC Lord ShaCtesbnvy wdl heartily agree with 
tins last sentiment. His best monument consists m 
the beneficent acts of parliament for the passing 
of which hi» influence was used, and in the sym- 
pathy and help which he extended to tlie poor and 
needy, through the institutions uhich had lii? life- 
long fostering care 

For fuller information about Lord Shaftesbury's 
career, see his Speeches, with introduction by him- 
self. which appeared in 1868 ; Hodder’s Li/e (1886); 
and brief Lives by Kirton and Frith (1887). 
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possession of wealth implies a grCi 
stesvjTdshjp. and to whom much 
given, of him shall also much he rt 
quired. But it takes the expenditui 
of both money and personal effort fc 
successful Christian citizenship and patriotism, an 
the highest kind of giving consists in the wia 
disposal of money in the lifetime of the done: 
Much of the posthumous s\ealth available fc 
distribution does not reach the level of ghinj 
George Peabody, the subject of our sketch, laigcl; 
enjoyed the luxury of doing good, in the shap 
of giving away money in his lifetime. All th 
greater honour to him. as he has acknoivledgei 
that this giving was really a triumph over a naturallj 
parsimonious disposition. His own personal friends 
too, did not suffer, but were sharers in his goot 
fortune. 

Most of us have wondered at sometime or anothei 
how it would feel to be a millionaire; to have 
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command of unlimited cash without stint of any 
kind. We feel certain we would not imitate the 
‘Jubilee Plunger’ in his spending of a quarter of 
a million sterling within two years; but we are 
also uncertain whether we would act like George 
Peabody or Sir E. Guiaitess in tlieir noble bene- 
factions to the poor, or drop from fiv'e to fifty 
thousand pounds here and there in the foundation 
of libraries, like Mr Andretv Carnegie. Some people 
find vast entertainnicnt in talking about money , 
but cither to talk or write about money is seldom 
a profitable emplo>mciit Millionaires are but 
human beings how’ever, plainly and shabbily dressed 
sometimes, and w-e may find both amusement and 
instruction in watching how they fill their great 
stewardship. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, (he American millionaire, 
went out into the world as a youth of si'ctcen 
with ,£20 in hU pocket, earned by himself, and in 
his eightieth year he could say tliat he had made 
£200.000 for every year of his life He was once 
asked what was the secret of his success • Secret ? 
There is no secret in it. All you have to do is 
to attend to your business and go ahead' This 
is all very ivclL Many people do this until their 
hair becomes gray and thin, and their pockets 
remain as empty as ever. His ne.xt answer to the 
same question has more of the wisdom of the 
serpent — Never to tell anything he was going to 
do till he had done iL' He worked hard as a 
farmer's boy and as a skipper before he got into 
the groove in which his great fortune was made; 
but hard work did not alone make him rich. If 
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it did so, our country voutd be full of rich men. 
There the native ability and the opportunity. 
\\hcn these meet, the thing is done. He could 
take life ca.sily while engaged in railuay and 
rinandal operations of great magnitude, and gener- 
ally dcs|iajched his business in a couple of hours. 
‘He ktpt sorccly any books, but carried all his 
larger atuirs in h«s head, and managed them ivithoiit 
the lea^t apparent an.viety or effort.’ His education 
w'.K of the scantiest— he could not spell ; and re.id 
only two or three ncw.<papcrs. Xfost letter-writers 
he cv'nsiJemi to l>e idiots, who used twice as m.iny 
worxK a> nece>Nar>- to express their meaning. If 
a long letter v^a^ h.\ndcd to him he would struggle 
tlm'wgh j\aft of It. hand it to a clerk, with the 
t\“witk, llcfT. 'cc what this fool ii driving at, 
and tell me the gi't of it' His own letters, on 
the »'th.T hand were said t*> te models of ele.ar 
aw. I a^vurjte e njitcn'I.vi Ills large fortune was 
* hi, ill lr..*5i *tr4ni'hii« and railways. Till ton’s 
S', w *t,amSMt>. n iSio nuitc him clear out of 
\h.- ,,vi»ti ira.i.- inwh>vhhcwas doing > cry well 
l'\ »'n hi* were )icMmg him /'j 50 ,oco 

i, .\i hi» «?.4th h»s fortune was stated as 

I -v, ,>*, ,s| i,vM\sit\\> «!oIljfs, or jCio.(X*>.ooo 

'• Uis ».'n. Wr'lii-.i Henry, l«ini in iSJt. 

'i W4« a*-' at.le hnaneier. leaving 
.‘'In l.» h.s finw’y »*f cijht chilJrca 
vt It— *» at that lime were 
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Kingdom, too to the United States, and 7$ to 
France The American millionaires, according to 
this authority, seem to have the most money The 
names of some modem millionaires are as follows : 
Jay Gould, J. W. Mackay, John Jacob Astor, the 
Vanderbilts, Duke of Westminster, Russell Sage, 
Uuke of Sutherland, J. Gordon Bennett, Duke of 
Northumberland. A Belmont, R Garrett. P. Morgan, 
Sidney Dillon, Cyrus Field, the Rothschilds, Lord 
Wolverton, &c. Not the least important name in any 
modern list, however, is the subject of our sketch. 

Lieutenant Francis Paybody, ancestor of George 
Peabody, IS said to luve emigrated from St Alban’s, 
Hertfordshire, in (635 He was found settled as 
a Qian of capacity and influence at Topslield, 
Massachusetts, in 1^7, and there he died in 1693 
His tvife was a daughter of the Reginald Foster 
alluded to by Scott m htarnuon. and 111 the Lay ef 
the Last Minstrel. From this Topsfield Peabody 
came tlte American stock of that name ; man> 
of the descendants were minuters ; one fell with 
Wolfe and Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham 
another assisted at the capture of Ticonderoga and 
of Louisbuig, and in the siege of Boston , another 
was at Bunker HiIL 

George Peabody, the wealthy banker and the 
princely donor of more than one and a half million 
sterling for beneficent purposes, was born in humble 
life, in a two-story four-roomed house, in the town 
of Danvers, Massachusetts, February i8, 1795- 
Danvers is nmv named Peabody as a memorial 
of him. He grew up a good obedient son, knotvn 
.among his compatuons as a ‘mother boy’ from 
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? fjf ct'-jntf)- would be full of 

7»^*t wj« pi;»f af./fi'ty and t6e 

r-’xi. iht tftiB* II done. • 
i*'f i ' riJ«y irfci.V fn_:;j;*pd /n rai7r 
f rp»-ra?»-’/i« if preaf /TM^nitudo, . 

a”; hi* i:i*}ne** in a couple ■ 

'H» I'jt •••-ifvff/ an/ Jv»>Ilv but carr * 
liV<^ n hi* head, and managed the' 
Ibf apfufrr.I anxiel/ or effort' /Ifs i- 
wi» tfthe «<jnfie»t— he could not spell; ' 
r-.ly iwtt rf three newijvajKr*. >fost Iett». 
l-p c.-r.«;dcrol J<* l< idiots, who used twice . 
w.-evS a« neertuf)* to cypress their • 

J I >n^ fetter was handed to him he nouH ^ 
fhri'i/^'h (urt of it, hjnii it to a derk. 
jpnurl, 'J/err. sec what this foci is dm 
and tell me the giNt of it' His o«n 1 
the Ollier hand, sscrc said to be models 
and accurate expression, ffis large forti 
made chiefly from steamships and railways. ^ 
lieu' sIr.imUxits in ifflO made him clear ^ 
the coast/n" trade, in which he was doing 
Hy eSjJ his iaratmeats were yieidiag hiiP * 
a year. At his death his fortune was s 
upwards of SOO.OOOOOO dollars, or ^ 
sterlii -y His son, Wiliam Henrj', bom 
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his dCT’otion to his mother Between iSoj and 
1807 he obtained the limited education «hich the 
piacc supplied. Young Peabody at the age of eleven 
entered the grocer>* store of Sylvester Proctor as 
an apprentice, where he remainetl for four years, 
giving great satUfaction by his fidelity, promptness, 
and honesty. lin carnmgs were faithfully handed 
o\'er to his mother. At the age of fifteen he longetl 
for a change, spent a ye.ar with Im matcni.'il grand- 
father at Thctfonl, m Vermont, then joined his elder 
brother. U.utd. in iSii. in a draper’s shop in New- 
Isjfj-j.ort. Tlie first money he is s.niJ to have earned 
here was for wnimg UilK.ts for the h’cderal put)'. 
His penmanship was notalde for its clearness and 
beauty The t-orning of his brother s store led him 
to wek einjil ■)«tient with his uncle, /olm I'eaNJilyi 
in Ceurgiti'wn. Instrict >'( C'olumbi.a Ilrrc he 
J-xai’ie set) ;<i4>ular and was gener.illy liked for 
hi Ktyresty tjct and ^••.lltcn.•ss When the war 
U- Ve oit n i«ii. although umter age f.-r ctun- 
puls f) rn .tars xrsKr he j-'ined a solantccr cum* 
|ia"> < ( arti .^T> 4-J ..n sl.ity fir .t time .it 

I IT? V»^i' wtt s>rn'nndiftg the rirer .ippruuh 


to ^\ai’ •'gt -n 

k'»l % yt4rt tl 4ge, an<l .aftir two 

)rsr» »;r-t I.,, he went into J«irf- 

C‘''‘ »s l»o ,i*n »ii>i I Itiggs i;i ill'" 

V, j;«fy if» *€ The jaitnr'fdxp wis 

a 1- srs..’.’ .r; It ixrs he giincit ihv 

* "vt f It ..viir.J (i '.4ft cf h s aflcfwirdi Urge 
„f U,;-7i.n, 

i -crf S.SS f k i'..: w'-'l'rn 

t4 ?«cs. Viffc- *«,i |’*3s»/lr*.a-*. tr aaivug 
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the plantations of Maryland and Vityinia lie 
became acquainted thus wHh all sorts of people, 
and would lodge with farmers or gentJemefi slave- 
owners The business establishment was removed 
to Baltimore in 1815, and was so successful as to 
lead to branch tstaWishments being opened m 
Thiladelphia and Xciv York; and about 1830, on 
the retirement of hfr Riggs, I’eabody became 
senior partner in a large and flourishing business. 
The trade consisted chiefly in the importation of 
manufactured goods from Europe, with which was 
associated a kind of banking business. 

While chief partner in the Baltimore firm, George 
Peabody had visited Kondon in 1827 and during 
the ten years following he paid sliort visits to 
England, on business, fimilly settling in 1837 as 
merchant and money-broker, under the style of 
George Peabody & Co, of Warnford Court, 
City. He held deposits for customers, discounted 
bills, negotiated loans, and bought or sold stocks, 
He also exported Bniish produce to America and 
brought back American produce The firm was 
noUble for honour, faith, and punctuality At a 
time when many unfortunate failures in America 
shook the credit of the States in England, the 
I’eabody firm stood to all its engagements, In 
35 he negotiated a sale of bonds for the state 
iaryiand, when other agents had failed, and his 
great act of beneficence was in giving to the 
his commission of £40,000 He certainly 
-d the vote of thanks awarded to him by the 


visitii^ this country found in him -a 
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fraent u future gtutraliens.’ Then followed a 
communication enclosing £‘4000. to aid in the prompt 
discharge of this debt, and suggesting that a lyceum 
l>c l^ui.t for the dclis-ery of lecturer 

Ilis after gifts to the Danvers I’calnxly Institute 
•welled his original benefaction to nearly ;f50,cxxx 
The building, nhxh was opened in 1S54. is a stately 
cJ.fcc The lecture hall, on the upper »torj‘. can 
accommoJatc gto |'er*ons^ Itchim! the lecture plat* 
fo'Tn Ka-gs a iglMength portrait of the generous 
'• library n-»>ri is in the lower story. In 

Diemls'r i«t4. iVaN*!)- sent donation of JJCO 
sr'j-ies i-fLdi-g the l-hih^opli-cal Tnns.Ktions’ 
ef t^* fb’^ai ard a complete set cf the 
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nineteen jears wai hU capacity and 

fwklsty— -jsartncf in a tc^pecUUc <i«n. siliktt after- 
wanJe mtiwed to llalumnrc. and I'ad Isranchn 
in w three of our jwiwip.il citie« ; 
and h.m.at ienRth I'ctoroc the head of lii% Iioii^c, 
and haling eroded amt ?rc»»«icd the «cran many 
time* tn the tranvictton of bn furci^n l»ii«inc«», lie 
at bit, in iSj^. ntablivbcd biiit'clf {•cmiancnily 
in London. Imm;; now created an Mnnien»c hmi- 
nets and amai^ed a pnnec}> fortune lliruu^h all 
tliii career from jwvcrty to opulence, ilut «iniplc 
heart and kindly nature, which in joulh divided 
with hit oqihan lirotitcr* and Mvterv the «<3i\ty 
cimift}^ of hi» toil, and m later atwl wore provjicniu* 
tli)n cxpandeil in Kcia! ameoiticv awl timely 
charities to hit countr)-wcn m a Mrangc land-*- 
this true nature remaincil ever the vame, unlamlcd 
by that proud sucees« wluvlt Iw* often rom/ptr, 
mellowed only by those growioj; years wlmh seldom 
fail to blunt our finer renvibiliticr ^\^th a iirii.ile 
life above reprojcli, and a |ir<>f»"ional character 
diillnRuidied even among the nicrchant-prmect of 
England, he Kid come ti> be |N>intr<l out. )<.th at 
heme and abroad as the model of a man and .1 
merchant , hou’. all this lime, his heart fondly turned 
to hii native country , and how , true to her interests 
and her honour, in the darkest hour of her .idvcrvity, 
he stood up manfully in her defence, and, throwing 
patriotism, energy, and capital into the brcadi, 
sustained her credit, vindicated her Ro«l tiamc, 
and won the gratitude and received the thanks of 
sovereign States.’ 

The lion. Abbott 1-awrcncc, who knew him well, 
D 
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by youiselvts sod by friends in Paltmwre, Thdadelphia, 
Ik»ton, and oihtt tvtits, 1 shaft sety seriously interfere 
with the objects of tny visrt. I have therefore been 
obliged to come to the conclusion to refuse all invitations 
to dinner, with the single exception of my native town of 
DanicTs in MassachosMia. I assure you most sincerely 
that I regret very much that my plans thus compel me to 
decline the high honour which you propose to confer upon 
me, and to deny myself the jdeasure of meeting so many 
personal friendi 

With great esteem and respect, 

I am, gentlemen, your faithful servant, 

Ctoat-e pEABoev. 

His reply to the address of welcome from hts 
feilowdownsmen is worthy of a pbscc here : 

Mh Abbott aso Ftivow-TOWHSuEit — 1 have lis- 
tened to your elwjvient words of welcome with the most 
intense emotions, and return you for them my wannest 
adinowledgmenti My heart tells me that this is no 
common occasion. This vast gathering, comprisir^ many 
old associates, their children and their grandchildren, to 
welcome me to the home of my childhood, almost unmans 
me. Though Providence has granted me an unvaried 
and unusual success in the pursuit of fortune m other 
land^ I am still in heart the humble boy who left yonder 
unpretending dnelling many, tery many years ago. 

1 have felt it necessary to decline many proffered hospi- 
talities : but I could not resist the impulse w hich prooipted 
me to accept yours, and to revisit the scenes once so 
familiar ; to taie you again by the hand, and to tell you 
how it rejoices my heart (o see you 

You can scarcely imagme how the changes to which’ 
you have referred inipress me. You have yourselves 
grown up with them, and have gnidiully become familiar- 
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ised with all ; but to roe, who have been so long away, 
the effect is almost astounding; It is gratifying to find, 
however, that these transfonnations have gone hand in 
hand with your prosperi^ and improvement 

The solitary fields which were the scenes of my boyish 
sports now resound with the hum of busy labour; and the 
spirit of improvement, not content with triumph on land, 
has even converted Foster’s mill-pond into solid ground, 
and made it the scene of active enterprise. 

But time has also wrought changes of a painful nature. 
Of those I left, the old are all gone. A few of the 
middle-aged remain, but old and inhrm ; while the active 
population consists almost entirely of a new generation. 

1 now revert to a more pleasing theme, and call your 
attention to the brightest portion of the picture of the 
day, 

One of the most pleasing and touching incidents of this 
rooming is the large number of scholars uho have, come 
forth to bid me welcome, and who now surround me. In 
addressing a few words to }ou, royde.ir young friends, I 
would bid )ou remember that but a few years will elapse 
before you will occupy the same position towards your 
own children «hkh your p.uenis now hold towards your- 
selves The training you are now receiving is a precious 
talent, for the use or abuse of which each will, on a future 
day, be called upon to give a severe account. May you 
then be ready to render up that talent with 'usury.* 
There is not a ) ouih within the sound of my voice whose 
early opportunities and advantages are not very much 
greater t^-sn uerc my own, and 1 have since acliieve<l 
noth Jig that is impossible to the most humble boy among 
)ou. 1 hope many a great and good man may arise from 
among the ranks of ISanvers b<^ assembled here to<lay. 
Bear m ruind, however, that to be truly great, it is no* 
BeceMary tha.1 )ou shoohl gain wealth and importance. 
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Ev«ry boy may become a great in whatever sphere 
PiovtdeQce nuy call him to mot& 

Steadfast and undeviating Inidi, fearless and slraight- 
foTs-iard integrity, and aa honour ever unsullied by an 
unworthy word or actron, mate their possessor greater 
than worldly success or prosperity. Tliese qualities con- 
siitute greatness • •ftiihoM than you will never enjoy the 
good opinion of otheas, ot the ^ptolnuion of a good 
conscience. 

To my young female friends 1 would say, Remember 
that there have been and ate great women as well as 
great nien~ereat in their domestic graces as daughters, 
M wives, ami as mothers, and I Unst that future 
times may record many a name so diMnguished, whose 
seeds of good were so»n unhin this town And 
allow tne to hope that my eye now tests v]>on some 
of them. 

May the advice 1 have given you be impressed upon 
your young hearts. It is given with great smeertty by 
one who has had much experience in tlte world, and, 
although Trovidence has smiled u(M7n all bis labours, he 
has never ceasoil to feel and lament the want of that early 
cduoxion which is now to freely offered to each one of 
you. This is the first tune «e have met, it may prov- 
the last ; but, white 1 hve, I shall ever feel a wami inter 
in your welfiue. God bless you all ! 

There is also a I’eabody Library at Thetfo 

Vermont, founded in i866 George Peabody em- 
powered Mr If. G Soruert^, London, to purchase 
many standard and useful books for the foundation 
of a library thera The moliw which impelled him 
to make this gift w^s his sense of gratitude for 
kindness sltowti lo btia ia early life by his uncle, 
Llephalct Dodge, an<l his wife, who lived here. A 
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folf-siied portrait of the donor was added to thi 
library- in iS6^ 

Another pnnccly benefaction »-a« the l>cstowal oi 
a million of dollars for the establishment of an 
In«titutc in llittimore. compri«m;j a lar;^ free Iibrarj', 
lecture r-^.-nv for the pcnodicardelb-cry of lectures, 
and a i:aller> of art In a letter written In iSj? 
refem-'’ to this iTnefution. IVaKxiy csprrssevi 
the thjf ,j nc-ver nude a Ihcttrcf'r 

the «!i<v<miruJK>n or iIihosskm of sectirun thcol..vy 
or p,»rty (•’ittcs. ihtt it mp.;ht neser minister to 
tul d-ssonti.sn. to infidelity, or tu tisioniry 
t ef a frttfo.Jnl phi’o^.phy He wwlied It 
r - 1 . .v-fe-l VI thit i.iti'ical and rtlii^ioiis chirily. 

* ''"•■•'■verve m^ht ts* tiuijht there 
** * *' '* ••rtin.ic t> ts: ’a Ifiie frtcild “f 

' ' * '* • I fl" o rti** white ntifMc olifn'* 

«i . »«• '•} (I i«'i 4p.| ivat prtknt 

*J 'f'J* rvd*'*}' 

• 14 ] tv twenty tJ.xici'i.J fhi'dr/n 

\’o i"’ \ -'I'**-*’! -or ,.Mt and c-*'- 

" ' ■ ‘ I' • .t, » f |?lO Ifivt 1 if It 

- < S , „ ^ p,,. ,f l-vUd/l 

^ *'• s- i K^*l h * pitr^pi! 0(1 
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sum of ;£'ijo,ooo was directed to be added by his 
trustees to the Peabody Fund «n London, making 
in alt 1^500.000. Tlic trustees were Lord Stanley, 
president ; assisted by Sir Curtis Lanipson, Sir 
I'merson Tcnnent Mr J. L. Moigan, banker, and Mr 
Somerby, secretary, who was the only one on the 
trust remunerated for his services On Marcli 12, 
1862. Peabody had written these gentlemen, inform- 
ing them that a sum of ^£150.000 stood in the books 
of George Peabody fit Ca, to be applied by them 
to the amelioration of the condition of the poor 
of London. The decision of these trustees was 
that the best plan with the money would be to 
furnbli the labouring poor with comfortable tene- 
ments, at reasonable rates, m healthy localities. 
This is always one of the most pressing needs of a 
large town, where the poor, in spite of themselves, 
are too often crushed into vicious and Ulthy sur- 
roundings Too often also overcrowding has a 
tendency to stunt both body and mind, and it is 
not easy to elevate (hose whose circumstances and 
surroundings not only drag them down, but keep 
them down. Sir Curtis Lanipson estnnated that if 
the money in hand is honestly dealt with for two 
hundred years, it shall in that time have accumu- 
lated sufficiently to provide for three-fourths of th® 
industrious poor of London 
The Peabody buildings at Islington, which were 
opened in September 1865, consist of four blocks, 
comprising in all, one hundred and fifty-five tene- 
ments, with accommodation for si-c hundred and 
fifty persons. The buildings alone cost ,£31,690. 
Particular care has been exercised in the system 
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rent of four apartments more llun 7s. 6d. The rent 
of three rooms ranges from 4s jd. to 7s 6d. ; that 
of two rooms from 3s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. ; and that ol 
one room from as. to 3s. 6d These rents are nc 
Wghcr than the owners of the foulest dens demand, 
and include the free use of sculleries, bath-rooms 
and u atcr.’ 

'You arc considerably criticised, I believe, bui 
little understood.' — ‘Ves, that is so. Look here 
(and Mr Crouch handed me a London weekij 
paper), 'it is said that the Home Office forced th« 
Board of Works to let us have land almost foi 
nothing. So far from that being the case we pak 
S&. a foot, or £10.890 an acre ' Some say that tlv 
trustees, in following the system on which they havi 
noiv acted for over twenty years, have departei 
from the expressed intention of the founder, ant 
that the benefits of the fund are enjoyed by a clas 
for which they were not originally designed.' 

■That,’ 1 interposed, ‘is what the majority 0 
people say.’— 'Well, Mr Peabody, vvith whom thrc' 
of the trustees lived on intimate terms, was full; 
cognisant of, and was consulted upon, the precis 
application of the funds bestowed by him ; atu 
four years after the dale of his first gift, and subse 
quent to the construction and occupation of th 
Spitalfields and Islington buildings, he wrote t 
the trustees, "1 cannot but express my gralificalio 
at the grwt success which has attended your labour 
The capital will form a fund, the operation of whic 
13 intended to be progressive in its usefulness a 
applied to the relief of the poor in London so coi 
rectly defined in your recent report.’” 
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rent of four apartments moie than 7s. 6d. The rent 
of three rooms ranges from 4s. 3d. tt> 7s. 6d. ; that 
of two rooms from 3s. 3d. to 5s 6d.; and that of 
one room from 2s. to 3s. 6d These rents are no 
higher than the owners of the foulest dens demafld, 
and include the free use of sculleries, bath-rooins, 
and water* 

‘You are considerably criticised, I believe, but 
little understood’ — 'Yes, that is so Look here’ 
(and Mr Crouch handed me a London weekly 
paper), ' it is said that the Home Office forced the 
Board of Works to let us have land almost for 
nothing. So far from that being the case we paid 
5s. a foot, or jC«o.€ 90 an acre' Some say that the 
trustees, in following the system on which they 
now acted for over twenty years, have departed 
from the ^pressed intention of the founder, and 
that the benefits of the fund are en;oyed by a class 
for whkh they were not originally designed ’ 

‘That,’ I interposed, 'is what the m.ijority of 
people say.’ — Well. Mr Peabody, with whom three 
of the trustees lived on intimate terms, was fully 
cc^isant of. and was consulted upon, the prcC'C 
application of llic fund'- bestowed by him , and 
four years after the dale of hi> first gift, and subsc- 
r]ucnt to the construction and occupation of the 
Spltalficlds and Islington buildings. Iw wrote to 
the trustees, " 1 cannot but express my gratification 
at the great success which has attended your labours. 
Tlic capit.il will fonri a fund, the operation of which 
IS intended to be pn^rcssi^e in its usefulness as 
applied to the relief of the poor in London so cor* 
rccvly defined in your recent report."' 
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of drainage and ventilation; dust and refuse are 
removed by means of shafts ; the passages are kept 
dean and lighted with gas; and there is abundance 
of water. There arc also free baths and laundries, 
witli ever}' convenience. Tlie free and airy spaces 
whicli serve as a safe playground for the children 
are looked upon as a great boon by the tenants, 
i^or one room here the weekly charge is about two 
and sixpence, two rooms, four shillings; three 
rooms, live shillings. Peabody’s conditions were, 
that the tenants be of ‘an ascertained condition of 
life, such as brings life individual within the descrip> 
tron of the poor of London, combined wfth moral 
character and good conduct as a member of society.’ 
As a result the moral character of the tenantry is 
good, and habitual drunkenness is unknown. 

In an interview in December 1889, with a lepte- 
sentative of the Pall Mall GaselU, Mr J. Crouch, 
secretary of the Peabody Trust, furnislied the follow* 
ing information : ‘ We have eighteen groups of 
buildings altogether, situated in Shadwell, Chelsea, 
Islington, Spiiallields, Bermondsey, W'estminster, 
Old Pye Street, Blackfriars Road, Stamford Street, 
Southwark Street, Pimlico, Whitechapel, Bedford* 
bury, Great Wild Street, Orchard Street, White- 
cross Street, Clcrkenuell, and Little Coram Street 
The trustees have thus provided 11.375 rooms, 
besides bath-rooms, laundries. &t, and these com- 
prise 5571 dwellings — of four rooms, 1789 of 
three rooms, 2898 of two rooms, and 808 of one 
room. A census is taken four times a year. The 
I.-ist return shows tliat at Michaelmas these rooms 
were occupied by 20455 persons. In no case is the 
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reat of four apartments more tfian js. 6d. The rent 
of three rooms ranges from 4s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. ; that 
of two rooms frorn 3s. Jd. to 5 ® 6d. ; and that of 
one room front 2s. to 3s. 6d Tliese rents are no 
higher than the owners of the foul«t dens demansj, 
and include the free use of sculleries, bath-rooms, 
and water.' 

'You are considerably cnticised, I believe, brjt 
little understood.’ — ‘Yes, that is so. Look here' 
(and Mr Crouch handed me a London weekly 
paper), ‘it is said that the Hoiiie Office forced tlje 
Board of Works to let us have land almost for 
nothing So far from that being the case we pa\d 
5$. a fool, or £10.890 an acrel Some say that the 
trustees, in follow ing the system on u hich they have 
now acted for over twenty years, have departed 
from the expressed intention of the founder, arid 
that the benefits of the fund are enjoyed by a class 
for which they were not originally designed.’ 

•T.'wft' / lirftfrptwetf, 'er «iVa' hb? iiM/jnt'y of 
people say.’— * \S'ell. Mr Peabody, witli whom three 
of the trustees lived on intimate terms, was fuUy 
cognisant of, and was consulted upon, the precise 
application of the funds bestowed by him ; and 
four years after the date of his first gift, and subse- 
quent to the construction and occupation of the 
Spitaffields and Islington buildings, he wrote to 
the trustees, " I cannot but express my gratification 
at the great success winch has attended your labocirs. 
The capital will form a food, the operation of which 
U intended to be prc^rcssivc in its usefulness 33 
applied to the relief of the poor In London so Coj. 
rectly defined in your recent report*" 
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'I 3 ut arc not your tenants now of a better class? 
The 7 'i»n« has hintecl that clerks and first-class 
skilled artisans find their way into your houses.' 
— ‘The class of people we have now is just the 
same as that in Mr Peabody’s time. There are now 
housed 448 labourers of all sorts including i docker, 
299 porters, 166 police constables, 149 needlewomen, 
127 carmen, 92 warehousemen, 89 charwomen, and 
craftsmen of poor standing. The average weekly 
wage of each head of a family in residence is 
£i, 3s. 9d. The more cfRcient class migrate, and 
become tenants of Sir Sydney Waterlows Improved 
Industrial Dwellings, or other model houses, where 
the rents are higher.’ 

' Is it true that you reject applications when the 
parents have very large families ? ' — ‘ No ; or at 
least only to preserve decency and prevent over- 
crowding. Only the parents and one child under 
six may live in one room ; parents and four children 
under twelve in t»vo ; parents and six children under 
twelve in three ; and parents and eight children 
under twelve in four rooms An adult living with 
a tenant counts as two children.’ 

‘Now as to finances. May not the buildings 
be described as “going concerns’*'’ — ‘Well, the 
net profit on the receipts amounts to from 3r to 3} 
per cent The net gain last year from rents and 
interest was £3^,611. Hut the trustees have a total 
indebtedness of ^^279.333. You are surprised Yet 
that is easily explained. The trustees bought from 
the Hoard of Works six sites, and on each they 

sre obliged to build within eighteen months of 
purchase. So they had to borrow money ; but 
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before the end of Ihn >‘ear we hope to pay off 
£jq.ooo Until \vc are dear fresh buildins will 
not be commenced’ 

Mr I’cabody's pnnccly benefaction was duly 
appreciated, and he Iwcame the recipient of many 
honours, some of which he ' others 
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‘But are not your tenants now of a better class f 
The riwfj has hinted that clerks ami first-class 
skilled artisans find their way into your houses.' 
— ^“The class of people we have now is just the 
same as that in Mr Peabody's time. There are now 
housed 448 labourers of all sorts including i docker, 
299 porters, 166 police constables, 149 needlewomen, 
127 carmen, 92 warehousemen, 89 charwomen, and 
craftsmen of poor standing. The average weekly 
wage of each liead of a family in residence is 
£1, 3$. 9d. The more efficient class migrate, and 
become tenants of Sir Sydney Waterlow’s Improved 
Industrial Dwellings, or other model houses, where 
the rents are higher.’ 

‘Is it true that >x>u reject applications when the 
parents have very large families?’ — 'No; or at 
least only to preserve decency and prevent over- 
crowding. Only the parents and one child under 
six may live in one room ; parents and four children 
under twelve in two ; parents and si.x children under 
twelve in three; and parents and eight children 
under twelve in four rooms. An adult living with 
a tenant counts as two children.' 

‘Now as to finances. May not the buildings 
be described as “going concerns?"’ — 'Well, the 
net profit on the receipts amounts to from 3i to 3j 
per cent The net gain last year from rents and 
interest was £2^61 1, But the trustees have a total 
indebtedness of ^£’279.333. Vou are surprised ? Yet 
that is easily expbined The trustees bought from 
the Board of Works six sites, and on each they 
were obliged to build within eighteen months of 
the purchase. So they had to borrow money ; but 
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before Ihe end of this year vre hope to pay off 
£30,000; Until we are dear fresh building will 
not be commenced.' 

Mr Peabody's prinedy benefaction was duly 
appreciated, and he became the recipient of many 
honours, some of which he accepted, and others 
were with characteristic modesty declined. The 
freedom of the city of London n-as conferred upon 
him ; and an enthusiastic welcome was accorded to 
• him when he appeared at the close of the Work- 
ing-classes' ExhiUlion in the Guildhall in 1866. 
This same year he declined a baronetcy, and the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. He was 
asked what gift, if any, he would accept. His reply 
waS! ‘A letter from the Queen of England, which 
I may carry across the Atlantic and deposit as a 
memorial of one of her most faithful sons.’ The 
following letter was accordingly received from Her 
Majesty ; 

Wisnsos CASTts, Martk 48, 1864. 

The Queen hears that Mr Peabody tniends shortly to 
return to America*, and she would be sorry that he should 
leave England without being assured by herself how deeply 
she appreciates the noWe act. of more than princely 
munificence, by whidi he has sought to relieve the wants 
tf herpioorer subjects reding in London. It is an act. 
as the Queen believes, wholly without parallel , and which 
will cony its best reward in the consciousness of having 
conitibuied so largely to the assistance of those who can 
little help themselves. 

The Queen would not, however, have been satisfied 
without giving hlr Peabody swtic public mark of her 
Sense of his munificeace; and she would gladly have 
coBfetred upon him eiihec a bunneteyor the Grand Cross 
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' But are not your tenants now of a better class ? 
The Times has hinted that clerk-s and first-class 
skilled artisans find their way into your houses.' 
— ‘Tlic class of people we have now is just the 
same as that in Mr Peabody’s time. There are now 
housed 448 labourers of all sorts including i docker, 
299 porters, 166 police constables, 149 ncedleuomen, 
127 carmen. 92 warehousemen. 89 charwomen, and 
craftsmen of poor standing. The average weekly 
wage of each liead of a family in residence is 
£1, 3s. gd. The more efficient class migrate, and 
become tenants of Sir Sydney WaterloWs Improved 
Industrial Dwellings, or other model houses, where 
the rents are higher.’ 

‘Is it true that you reject applications when the 
parents have very large families?’ — ‘No; or at 
least only to preserve decency and prevent over- 
crowding. Only the parents and one child under 
six may live in one room parents and four children 
under twelve in two ; parents and six children under 
tuelve in three; and parents and eight children 
under twelve in four rooms. An adult living with 
a tenant counts as two children.’ 

‘ Now as to finances. May not the buildings 
be described as "going concerns?"' — ‘Well, the 
net profit on the receipts amounts to from 3I to j’ 
per cent The net gain last year from rents an - 
interest was >£29,611. But the trustees have a b 
indebtedness of 
that is easily explr' 
the Board of 
were obliged ' 
the pure' 
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condition of h« fellow-citizens, and especially to 
benefit their moral and social character. 

Mr Motle}", the American minister, made the 
folloxrin;j reply: 

^fay It flease poar Royal Highness, my Lord Mayor, 
bdics sn'l genilemen 1 thanlc you sincerely for the very 
cOTtJal rwe|inor» you ha^e gisen me. and his Royal High- 
r.ess (ot the kiml and courteous KronU he has spoken. I 
should !< plad. at an Atnencan citizen, to pronounce a 
It eulogy cm oft great philanthropist, but the brief and 
raj'x'ly Sectmg momentt allotted on this occasion will not 
I<TniJt such eu'-ogy Ner is it necesury. llis name alone 
IS eulogy enough. Most fortuiule and most generous 
ct men, l*e las djicosetesl a setrei for which mtsen might 
» -h m stin the art of kteying a great fortune to him- 
se'f so long as l.me shall t<. In this connection. I have 
often sif • timous *j iiaph m>cnbeil on the monii- 

rent tn ct! |jrl of |Srvun-one who was commonly 
eiV"} 't^-e tart of I>eron ' So dinitt, the inscrlp- 

i-mi»li"' >jr » » euny •>..» IK)* heir me ‘ \Vh it 1 ij'ent. 
1* jl I tJkf . **' « I th« I . ilui whuh { gave 

sazy • iH mr Am! wh u i tu-i,’niUienl ireivire. 

t> ihe-x r-^.’e jo*l iiuuhin,^ wonls his our 
fv.r^l anJ f‘e j-v-f reins fnend preserted fur himself 
t t.opjr a*"} te shat n<* WK>re ' 
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■ 1-u kern (a l> .« lus/kc.nof 
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and on the other this inscription, ‘The people of 
the United States to George Peabody', in acknow- 
ledgment of his beneficent promotion of universal 
education.’ Towards the same good end the pub- 
lishing-house of D. Appleton & Ca gave a hundred 
thousand volumes of school-books ; and A. S. 
Barnes & Co., five thousand volumes of 'The 
Teachers’ Ubrary.' and twenty-five thousand school- 
books. 

It n as a beautiful and kindly thought which led 
him to erect a church (Orthodox Congregational) at 
Gcoigetown, Massachusetts, to the mcmor>' of his 
mother. The following words are inscribed on a 
marble tablet: ‘Affectionately consecrated by her 
children. George and Judith, to the metnory of Mrs 
Judith Peabody.’ WTiittier wrote : 

The bean, and net ihe hind, has vetnught, 

From sunken base to lovtr above, 

The image of a tender ihoughk 
The memoTv of a deathless love. 

During his visit of 1866 he had given Georgetown 
a public library'. On being thanked for his many 
gifts, he said : * If it has been as pleasant to you to 
leccivc as it has been to me to bestow, you have 
enjoyed a great deal' 

Even after giving away more than one and a half 
million sterling in his lifetime, the amount of pro- 
perty left by him at his decease amounted to about 
one mlHion sterling. All his near relations, one 
brother, one sister, and about fourteen nephews anti 
nieces, benefited by his benefactions. lie would have 
felt he was doing wrong in enriching the public 
>» their expense The following Is a list of his 
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more important benefactions, to which, in one or 
two cases, accrued interest has been added ; 


To the Peabody Institute, Daliimore, Mai^biid. . .. ^joOpOeo 
To the Southern Educatuin Fund. . . . yoO.tJoo 

To Yale College. 30,ot» 

to Hanard College jo,ooo 

"o Peabody Academy, Massachusetts . . s8,oco 

'o Phillips Academy, Massachusetts S/»o 

'o PeabaJy Institute, X.C, at Peabodj, Mass . . {o,ooo 
'o Kenyon College, Ohio . . S,<^ 

0 Memorial Church in Georgeloao, Massachusetts ac^ocJo 
o Homes for the PcfOt in London .. . . 500,000 

0 Libraries in Ceoi^tonn, Mass, and Tbeiford, \'c. ifico 

5 Kane's .Arctic Eapedition . 3A*® 

j different .Sanitary Fairs . . . . ... 3,00a 

1 the Slate of Maoltnd . . 40,000 

' unpaid moneys advanced (0 uphold the credit of 

States 8,000 

Total . . 

Apparently George Peabody loved England, 


i liked staj’ing in London, for he said; 'On 
» point I am somewhat of a Cockney. I believe 
London air and London livjng.’ He died in 
on Square, November 4, 1S69. After a funeral 
'ice in Westminster Abbey, his remains were 
veyed to America m the English war-ship 
tnreh, and amidst a great concourse of people, 
beside those of his mother at Harmony Grove, 

he Times said: 'The news of Mr Pcabodj-’s 
h will be received with no common sorrow 
30th sitlcs of the Atlantic. The sentiment 
igrct will not be a mere passing tribute of 
tude to a munificent benefactor. Sir Peal 
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through a long life, accumulated manifold titles to 
be lamented He was an ardent patriot, and loved 
abroad as much as at home He was no courtier; 
yet lie ivas honoured by sovereigns and princes. 
He was profuse in his charity, which pauperised 
nobody, He was a philanthropist who was liked 
as well as honoured. There was nothing hard or 
narrow about his philanthropy. He simply did 
whatever good came in his way.’ 

The Daily Neivs said : ‘ Mr Peabody was nc^ 
a man of impulsive, emotional benevolence, but 
rather of judicious, widely-spread beneficence. His 
liberality was not posthumous. He gave from his 
own substance, and did not surrender what death 
wrested from him. His services, both to his native 
and adopted country, were fittingly and graciously 
recognised in royal letters and the thanks of con- 
gress. Merchants, in passing his statue daily, do 
not need to learn from the consummate man of 
business howto gain money; his career may teach 
them how it may be wisely spent’ 

In appearance Geoige Peabody wis slightlj' 
above the medium height, with a full round face 
beaming with benevolence. He seldom laughed, it 
is said, but bad a smile for everybody. His nature 
was not impulsive, and he never spoke hurriedly. 
He usually lived in furnished lodgings when in 
London, or made his home with his friend Sir 
Curtis Lampsoa His munificent charities, as 
has been remarked, were not the promptings of 
lemporar>' vanity, or any sudden freak of old age. 
but were the careful fulfilment of long-chcrished 
designs, which gave him a healthy motive for the 
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acquisition of wealth. He once said to an old 
business partner: ‘Mr J , it has been my con- 

stant prayer to God for upwards of twenty years, 
that 1 might be enabled to accumulate a large sum 
of money to bestow in charity to the poor.' The 
wonderful list of benefactions mentioned above 
shows how his prayer was answered, Well might 
the Hon, R. C. Winthrop call him ' tlie brave, honest, 
noble-hearted friend of mankind' His success was 
the result of many contributing causes, but was 
chiefly due to his integrity, industry, the judicious 
use of opportunity ; by his splendid capacity in 
finance, aided by temperance and fine physical 
health. 

The following poetka) tribute appeared in the 
/>’eui Vert Inde^ident: 

Natiani hare ried (*<9o him honenir— him 
Whose ro^ heart •eni out to all hn kind ; 
tYbose hand e'er proved the princc)> almoner 
To do its fencrous bidding. Now id death 
Each Ui(obbin( pulse is sidled. Fold the white hands 
Upon (be qoiei breast their work is done ' 

Give him brief place Wmgst England's titled dead. 
Where kings aod warriors, borne with regal pomp 
And rites imponng, lie in gilded slate, 
tVhile o'er them banners ware, and music swells ; 
tMiere, wreathed with (adetess laurdl, poets sleep. 

Vain are these empty pageants I lletter far 
The widow's blessing and (he orphan's tear, 

]n grateful rnemory of such kindly acts 
As graced A/r ide, and crowned it at its closei 

Clow gently, gales t and vradt o'er summec seas 
The gsTIant crasroy with its precious freigh'' 
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tfi hU C«r cliit<ih<vtir« ftrtnw, 'mM rjril Kcnct, 

^ s»m vrltiUtn fffm »er|.r» turmoil, 

Theft let the ^noii mtn reti ! 

No eottlf pile, 

CMven ..ih ihe .Wing recnnj e( hit deed*. 

•Sh ill tell the •orl.l that here » conTJeror het : 

III* crnotJph it team! in frcry elime; 

On every thore where iweept the oee.in-jufce 
‘•'njjfft the echo of hit nohler fime. 

Surely the n;tme of Ccorcc I’cabody will nc^’et 
die out of the mcmf>f>- of tho<ie he has benefited 
m the preat metropolis and in hit native land, 
rollowin'i in his (ooxneps, tve have the noble 
example of Sir Ktltvard Guinness, Sir Sytfney H. 
'\atcrIo\v. Ilaroncss «ordctt-Coutts. and Jfr Alex- 
ander's generous offer made in .May i8Sf), through 
^rd Salisbur}', to erect a building for the Historical 
rortrait Gallcrj'. a site for which was found at the 
back of tlic existing building in Trafalgar Square: 

OTHER GREAT BENEFACTORS TO LONDON. 

At the weekly meeting of the London Count)* 
Council, on 12th November 18S9, a letter was read 
from Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, in tvhich he stated 
that he desired to present to the council, as a free 
gj t, his entire interest in liis estate of nearly twenty- 
extent, situate on the southern slope 
of Highgatc Hill, in the parish of St Pancras. Sir 
y ney also announced his intention to pay over 
a sum of £ 6 cxxi in cash to purchase the freehold 
interest on two and three-quarter acres of leasehold 
land, a portion of the above. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Sir Sydney H. Waterlow for his noble gift. 
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of Lord Rowton^ Mr Ritchie, president of the 1a 
Governmeiit Board, and Mr Plunket, First 0 
nnssioner of Works, a sum of £"250,00010 be I: 
by them in trust for the erection of dwellings 
the labouring poor. Of this amount, £200,1 
was to be expended in London, and £so,< 
in Dublin. The income derived from the re 
of these houses was to be reinvested, with a vi 
to the further development of the scheme 
a communication he made to the trustees, i 
Kdward Guinness informed them that he had lo 
felt the gravity of the evils which follow from t 
insanitary nature of houses inhabited by lar] 
numbers of the poorest of the labouring elassi 
and that the object he Jjad in t'leiv was to provii 
clean and healthy homes for people somewhat poor 
than those who, as c.xperienee proves at presen 
a'^ail themselves of the e.xisling artisans' dwelling 
and to show that this can be done on a soun 
inancial basis. After considerable inquiry and con 
su tation with the gentlemen who consented lo ac 
as trustees, and with various authorities on th 
I'dnard Guinness had reason to bclievi 
. object could be accomplished, and the 

would place them 
r>r>ni.f-.»; Jioorest of the labouring 
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GIFT OF A HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS TO FOUND 
A HOSPITAL CONVALESCENT HOMF- 
Sir Williani Savory, senior surgeon of St Bar* 
tholonrew’s Hospital, pubiisiicd a letter in tJie Tunes, 
January t, 1890, which had been addressed to him by 
a donor i\hose name was not disclosed, and whO' 
had asked Sir William and Mr Cross, the secretary, 
to join with him as trustees for the administration 
of a fund of ;£lCX),000, which he had given for the 
establishment of a convalescent home in connection 
with some of tlie London hospitals. The donor in 
his letter said ; 'Eveiy one familiar with the subject 
knows that patients on leaving hospital have too 
frequently to go back to unhealthy homes and 
surroundings, and resume the hard battle of life 
before they are m any degree physically prepared 
for it The result is tliat m a vast number of cases, 
after struggling for a time, they again break down 
atid return for hospital treatment in a more hopeless 
state than ever The permanent advantage to be 
gained, at the critical convalescent stage, from a few 
weeks' enjoyment of pure' country air, good food, 
and kindly nursing is beyond all reckoning. Three 
or four of our larger hospitals have already con- 
valescent homes spedady attached to them, which 
render incalculable benefit to those who are con- 
stantly passing from the hospital wards to their 
healthful and beneficent shelter, but the great 
majority still lack (hose essential adjuncts, and it 
was to fill up this gap that the present Scheme was 
devised. An establishment on the comprehensive 
scale proposed could not be founded and endowed 
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of Lord Routon, Mr Ritchie, president of the Local 
Government DoarJ. and Mr Plunkct, First Com- 
missioner of Works, a sum of £2^0.000 to be held 
by them in trust for the erection of dwellings for. 
the labouring poor. Of this amount, ,^200, 000 
was to be expended in London, and £$0,000 
in Dublin The income derived from the rents 
of these houses was to be reinvested, with a viesv 
to the further dcvciopnicnt of the scheme. In 
a communication he made to the trustees. Sir 
Kdward Guinness informed them that he had long 
felt the gravity of the evils which follow from the 
insanitary nature of houses inhabited by large 
numbers of the poorest of the labouring classes, 
and that the object he had in %’ieiv was to provide 
clean and healthy homes for people somewhat poorer 
than those who, as experience proves at present, 
avail themselves of the e.xisting artisans’ dwellings, 
and to show that this can be done on a sound 
financial basis. After considerable inquiry' and con- 
sultation with the gentlemen who consented to act 
as trustees, and with various authorities on the 
subject. Sir Edward Guinness had reason to believe 
that this object could be accomplished, and the 
tenements let at such rents as would place them 
within the reach of the poorest of the labouring 
population. Should the experiment prove success- 
ful, It was hoped that it would lead to many other 
similar efforts in the same direction, with the result 
that great benefit would be conferred on a class 
.probably more highly rental, and certainly more 
badly housed, than any other class in the com- 
munity. 



GIFT OF A HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS TO FOUND 
A HOSPITAL CONVALESCF.NT IIOMI- 
Sir William Savory, senior suigeoo of St Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, published a letter in the Tunes, 
January i, 1890, winch had been addressed to him by 
a donor whose name was not disclosed, and who 
had asked Sir William and Mr Cross, the secretary, 
to join with him as trustees for the administration 
of a fund of ifitxi.ooo, which lie had given for the 
establishment of a convalescent home in connection 
with some of the London hospitals. The donor in 
his letter said : 'Every one familiar with the subject 
knows that patients oti leaving hospital liave too 
frequently to go back to unhealthy homes and 
surroundings, and resume the hard battle of life 
before they are in any degree physically prepared 
for it The result is that in a vast number of cases, 
after struggling for a time, they again break down 
and return for hospital treatment in a more liopcless 
state than ever. The permanent advantage to be 
gained, at the critical convalescent stage, from a few 
weeks' enjoyment of pure' country air, good food, 
and kindly nursing is beyond all reckoning Three 
or four of our larger hospitals have already con- 
valescent homes specially attached to them, which 
render incalculable benefit to those who are con- 
stantly passing from the hospital wards to their 
healthful and beneficent shelter, but the great 
majority still lack those essential adjuncts, and it 
was to fill up this gap that the present scheme was 
devised An establishment on the comprehensive 
scale proposed could not be founded and endowed 
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for less than i^30o.ooo or ;f40o,cxxx When first 
interested in the matter I indulged the hope that 
half a dozen of our wealthier capitalists might be 
induced to join with me in contributing £so,CCO 
apiece towards it. and that the financiai part of the 
work could thus be accomplished with little effort. 
Owing either to the immaturity of the scheme and 
its somew hat ambitious pro{x>rtions. or to my own 
inefficient ads'ocac^’.that expectation was not realised. 
I ha\e now resolved to found the institution out of 
my own resources, althougli. of necessity, on a 
greatly reduced scale ’ 

V - 
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■{^S^^OSIAH MASON tvas nhat ii usually 
3i termed a self>madc man. who started 
^yi'lr V advanta-jes of birth or 

““ iauj;ht no trade, 
“**** scr’i'ed no apprenitccship, but was 
prcser>ed from a shiftless and profitless career by 
his own natural resolution, ingenuity, and industry. 
His paternal grandfather was a working bombaaine 
weaver at Kidderminster, with some mechanical 
and inventive power. His father followed the pater* 
nal trade at first, which he cxcJiangcd for carpet- 
weaving, and was iatlerly a cleric in the cmploj-ment 
of a carpet manufacturer at Kidderminster. 

Joslah, the subject of our notice, was bom at 
Kidderminster, ajd February *793. H»s education 
was of a very meagre kind ; he attended a dame 
«hoo! for a short period, and began to tr>' to 
earn a livelihood in his eighth year, by sdling 
cakes on the streets. He would go to the bakers. 




brcAher, «> be began a< a ee>bWcT by menJing 
shoes; Ihen he bought some leather, anii trictl his 
hand at a pair of soles. Nc^t he tfic«l shixinakiOfj 
proper, and took a i»air of shoes he h.id made to Mr 
ClyniCT, the principal shocmaVer m KuUlenniriitcr, 
and asked for emplojtncnt Hut by putting in the 
best leather and the best ssark, he says ' 1 found 1 
couldnt make it |ay, anti must become b.tnkrupt, 
and so I gave it op ‘ 

Meanwhile he was striving to improve a sery 
defeclise education by leaching Innisclf writing. 
This he also turned to profitable account by getting 
occasional employment as a poor man s casual letter* 
writer. To this wa-. added the wrtitng of valentines, 
■coloured' and • plain ,' and gathering money enough, 
he managed to buy a few books, which stimulated 
tia taste for reading, and led him to Uirtow irtiiers 
In the line of theologj-, history, and science I,i’,'ht 
literature io the sliape of novels and jioelry lie 
seenu to have avoid^ then and all his life after* 
varda. lie also had lessons, which hels><d him, at 
the IfoiUriaa Sunday Schord — the KKld'rmirtifcr 
Old Meeting-house, fomerly Richard Raxter* r.liajarl 
— aad also by attendance at a Wesleyan hurolay 
School, stbere, esery «h-r Sunday, he «er.t P» mak*! 
pens for the use of tbe scholar!. I{»» next attempt 
at settled e=3pIoj-m«=t. after Is;* ex* 

peresents, sns to auirt fcii n * tma'.S s'r-'.j/ 

sbs bad opened ra i?iz ftr the sale of Qr'i</rU*. 

cf the ci a- j g t ers were tnantjo *rA 
. ~ dai *r^ is thiHr v*-"A’Ti~z »fjti 

I V*a*Tvs Eei esse* l.altcrsnne 

<5= ina, a; that terse sefl^ ai a Sfrnoea a 
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JfJlo a coupJc of baskets, neatly fitted up by his 
mother, and go the round of those who had learned to 
be his regular customers. When his cakes and rolls 
were liisposcd of, Mason, ready to turn his hand to 
any honest bit of work, would help the grocers who 
were overburdened with copper money to count it, 
and wrap it up in five-shilling packets, for which he 
received one penny for every pound he dealt tvitli 
His mother, who was a clean, thrifty woman, 
encouraged him in his next venture, which was to 
hawk fruit and vegetables from door to door, his 
merchandise being held in panniers &lung on the 
back of a donkey. His father’s homely advice to 
him at this period was, *Joe. thee'st got a few 
pence; never Jet anybody know how much thee'st 
got in thee pockets.' It rs-as part of his nature to 
be silent about his gains, and only his great enter- 
prises and his vast benefactions revealed his wealth 
to the general public. 

Such was Josiali Mason's life until he was fifteen, 
when he gre^v tired of trade in the streets, and 
wished for some more settled employment, partly 
because he wanted to be beside an invalid brother 
who was confined to his room One night he was 
watchjngan old shoemaker making a 'wax-end' in 
the twilight, and as age had dimmed the cobbler's 
vision, he was doing it rather imperfectly. Young 
Mason stepped up and offered to try to help him. 
The old shoemaker said he never had a neater w ax 
end, and so young Slason watched him until, he had 
studied the process of shoemaking to 

venture a trial of the business hi • ' 

occupation which ~ «.d him • 
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invalid brother, so he began as a cobbler by mending 
shoes ; then he bought some leather, and tried his 
hand at a pair of soles. Next he tried shoemaking 
proper, and took a pair of shoes he had made to Mr 
Clymer, the principal shoemaker in Kidderminster, 
and asked for employment But by putting in the 
best leather .ind the best work, he says, ‘ I found I 
couldn t make it pay, and must become bankrupt, 
and so 1 gave it up ‘ 

Meanwhile he was striving to improve a very 
defective education by teaching himself writing. 
This he also turned to profitable account by getting 
occasional employment as a poor man's casual letter- 
writer. To this was added the writing of valentines, 
‘coloured’ and ’plain;’ and gathering money enough, 
he managed to buy a few books, which stimulated 
his taste for reading, and led him to borrow others 
in the line of theolc^, history, and science. Light 
literature in the shape of novels and poetry he 
seems to have avoided then and all his life after- 
wards. He also had lessons, which helped him, at 
the Unitarian Sunday Sclwol — the Kiddernunster 
Old Meeting-house, formerly Richard Baxter’s chapel 
—and also by attendance at a Wesleyan Sunday 
School, where, every other Sunday, he went to make 
pens for the use of the scholars. Ills next attempt 
at settled employment, after his shoemaking ex- 
periments, was to assist his mother in a small shop 
she had opened in i8i3 for the sale of groceries. 
Many of the customers were tramps and beggars, 
wlio then did well in their wandering life, and who 
Would purchase little ounce and half-ounce packets 
^ . .^owder tea, at that time selling at a guinea a 
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ponrul. and loar<su(rar at the rate of six shillmp ; 
pound A lukctiou^c was added to the little shop 
tvlu’ch young Josiah superintended. Ilcsides this 
he turned h» hand to some lundfcrafts, and tried ir 
turn carpenter and Wacksmit/i work, then painting 
made some progress ia each, but mastered none oi 
them. Carpet-wearing be began in 1814, when 
nineteen years old. .ind mastered the business ; but, 
dissatisfied with his prospects and the low wages, 
his average earnings being one pound a week, he 
turned liis €>*68 toward a better industrial field 
A Christmas visit to some relatives in Birmingham 
decided his late, and Ibrmed the turning-point in an 
ai^crweirds successful career He married his cousin, 
Anne Griffiths, In tSi/, H-hen he was prenty-two 
j'ears of age. and she proved a devoted and affec- 
tionate wifa After bb marriage, he lived in Baggott 
Street, and then in a house and small factory in 
Legge Street, where he had charge of his uncle’s 
business of gilt-toy making. This business in- 
cluded the making of common jcH'ctiy, gilt-n'ngs, 
buckles, chains, fancy buttons, clasps. Src. flfasoti 
devoted himself for six or seven years to his uncle’s 
interests with the hope and under the promise that 
he would eventually have a share in it himself. He 
threw himself into the concern, and retrieved its 
misfortunes, caused by the sudden flight of a former 
partner, until it became profitable. Mason naturally 
expected his uncle to implement his promise of a 
share in the business he had saved from ruin. But 
he was doomed to disappointment, for hb uncle 
never did so, and the buaness was sold to Mr Bake- 
well, a mathematical-instrument maker. Mason 


remained with his new master for eighteen montJis 
after the transfer. 

In iS22, after having left the gilt-toy business, he 
was walking in tlte stieet, in a not over-cheerful 
mood, wondering what he would do next, when a 
strange gentleman addre^ed him by name, and 
asked if it was true he was out of employment. On 
a reply in the affirmative, the stranger said : ‘ Then 
I know some one who wants just such a man as you, 
and I will introduce you to him Will you meet 
me to-morrow morning at Mr Harrison's, the split- 
ting maker, in Lancaster Street?' 'I will,' said Mason. 
This gentleman was Mr Hecley, a toymaker, who 
introduced Mason next morning to Mr Harrison, 
by saying, ‘ Here, 1 have brought you the very man 
you want.’ Mr Harnson was a little cautious, 
however, and said in reply, *1 have had a good 
many young men come here, but they are afiaid of 
dirtying their fingers.’ Hearing this. Mason invol- 
untarily opened his hands. looked at them, and, as if 
speaking to himself, said-. 'Are ashamed of 
dirtying yourselves to get your own living^' Mr 
Harrison struck by his reply, and satisfied as to 
Mason’s capacity, after the inquiries he made, said to 
him : ' I have built myself a cottage and am going 
to it on such a day 1 shall take nty furniture out 
of this house ; j-ou can come and live here, and bring 
)'our furniture in.’ No agreement was made as to 
remuneration. 

Young Mason came to live in the house in 
Lancaster Street, uitli workshops behind it and a 
garden beyond, took charge of the business, and for 
the first year had what money from the receipts was 
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needed for hit household expenses. At the end of 
a year Mason suggested that some agreement 
should be arrived at, when Mr Harrison hinted that 
hewas willing to sell the business to him. Mason did 
not find anyone willing to trust him at that time, 
when Mr Harrison, having no one dependent upon 
him, generously made what was practically a gift of 
the business to Mason. Hut it took the form of a 
sale. ‘Give me,' said Mr Harrison, ';^500 for the 
stock and the business, and pay me that amount out 
of the profits as you make them.' Within less than 
a year of the time that the first iCiOO was banded 
over, the whole amount was paid. No wonder that 
a close and tender friendship existed between Mason 
and Harrison for the rest of their livea Although 
Harrison had no monetary interest in the concern, he 
became a constant visitor at Lancaster Street, and 
gave the young man his sympathy and advice, and 
when the day's work was over, he would frequently 
be found at Mason’s fireside. Mason was never tired 
of extolling the kindliness, honesty, and sterling 
qualities of the friend to whom he owed this first 
great lift in liis successful career. 

Mason was now (1S25) master of a good and 
profitable business in liis thirtieth year. In 
1828, he was obliged to extend his premises. By 
an important invention in the split-ring trade, in 
'bevelling' hoop rings by machinery, he gained 
;fiooo in one year. Then he added steel-pen 
' ing to the business As far back as 17S0, his 
’ d Mr Harrison had made some steel-pens for 
. sestley, but these were not for sale. A great 
- in early pen-making was the use of machinery 



in 'slitting’ them, enabling tficm to be sold cheaply. 
The three persons who mainly developed the trade 
were hlitchell, Gillott, and Masoa 
Mason gained his connectionwithMv James Perry, 
who had been in the pen trade since 1825, in this way. 
‘About 1829,' he says, *1 saw in a book-shop in 
Bull Street, Birmingham (Mr Peart’s), nine "slip" 
pens on a cord, marked three-and-sixpcnce. The 
novelty, and the thought of Mr Harrison’s pen, 
induct me to go in. Mi Peart was writing -with 
one of the pens. He said it was a "regular pin.” 
I instantly saw that I could improve upon it, and 
offered to buy one of the pens. Mr Peart, however, 
would not sell leas than the whole card ; but at last 
he consented to sell me the one he was writing with, 
and so I bought the “ pin ” for sixpence I returned 
home, and made three pens that very evening, and 
enclosed the best of the three in a letter, for which 
1 paid ninepence postage — what a change now to 
only a penny 1 I had not the tightest knowledge 
sA \Vie maV« Vat YaVing X(A\> dilheuAy mafie otft 
the letters stamped upon the pen I had purchased 
to be “Perry, Red Lion Square, London," 1 sent 
my letter there. This brought Mr James Perry to 
36 Lancaster Street, the following day but one, by 
eight o'clock in the morning ; and from that moment 
1 became a steel-pen maker. Perry & Co nere my 
only customers for many years From our first 
interwew to the present lime {1873), I have been 
the sole and only maker of the Persian and the 
steel Vi'pens sold under Perry's name.' The first 
thing that Perry proposed was that Mason should 
be bound down to make pens only for them; so 
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Mason sank his individuality, and only Pcrrj''s 
name was to appear. At first only small quantities 
were sold. During 1829-30 supplies of twenty or 
thirty gross at a time were ordered. A lot of one 
hundred gross was sent to London in November 
1830; in 1831, pens to the value of were 

made by Mason for Perry ; business increased, more 
work-people were engaged, and Mason became the 
largest penmakcr in the world. 

He was also the first to make the cedar pen* 
Iiolders, with metallic receptacles for the 'slip’ pcf'- 
About 1855. A Somerville & Co. gave the pen 
trade a new start by selling on the Continent ; two 
yean later the |)en-t\orks were again increased ; in 
1871. Maxon purch.tsed Somerville's business} 
at the end of t875. when the output e.xccctled 3J.000 
gros« ««cckly, he sold the works to the trustees of 
a comjjany carr>iftg on business under the name 
of I'erry !, ( ... I.iniitcd Atiout 1000 work-pcoplc 
were at that time employed, four-fifths of whom 
were women, ain^ut <i*ty t«ins of pens were con- 
star.i!) m nj .seincnt throughout the place; a million 
a^d a liall |iens ««rirt»ues going to a single toii- 
A'tf.'»ugh .\{jw-n» nime was long kept in the back* 
grc-jr..sJ. .-wirg to the faet that he made pens for 
rtTTj )»1 le sJ.jrxl f .rem«eit in the trade tlirough 
u.nijrirj n the insmti-m vt the nuehme slit, and 
in re-.K’.t c-f am«jt pr.>,)ucti»n 

le 1*1: ilin-n j jtned Mr I SVinglon in the e'ectro- 
I'a'-ng trade, txcarne hu Luw.ne*s d. rector, findin;} 
tJi -ncy an.l Uyirg «/ut the plans for the worlc- 
>*< '•* as ! '•-r’j'yn.i w Newh.ill Sireef. Jtirmi’;," 

barn, lie eir.larle-J w t.'as new bu'.incsi with all h‘S 
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characteristic energy, and l>y dectroplating articies 
in common use, such as spoons and forks, a wider 
demand for their goods was created ; show-roottis 
were also established in London and Liverpool, and 
the great Exhibition of 1851 clearly demonstrated 
to the world that Elkington and Mason stood at 
the head of the electroplating trade Tliis partner- 
ship, which was characterised good feeling and 
rectitude on both sides, terminate in 1865. 

Owing to the difficulties encountered at the outset, 
the trade might have been driven away from Bir- 
mingham, but for his energy, backed by large capital. 
Of his quickness to adopt what appeared to be 
new and advantageous methods of work, we have 
an example in his treatment of Or (afterwards S>r) 
C. W. Siemens, tv-ho came a stranger from Germany, 
with a ne^v process of electroplating, and who left 
£1600 richer through Mason buying his patent for a 
new method of electro-depositioa Another German, 
Herr Krupp, afteiwards Baron Krupp of Essen, 
received ^ 10,000 for the patent for machinery to roll 
the metal ‘ blanks ’ from tvhich spoons and forks .sre 
made, and his machinery is still in use. This sum 
farmed the nucleus for the foundation of Krupp’s 
now gigantic works at Essca More than opoe 
Krupp invited ftlason to become a partner in his 
great concern, but the latter declined as he found 
sufficient to absorb his capital and attention in 
Birmingham. Mason had also much to do in otgan- 
ising the Pembrey n^per-wwks in South Wales, 
in which he was for s time partner 
Josiah Mason nci'er was of the ordinary tj'pe of 
mone>’-making men; though living plainly, he did 
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not acciimtil.ile wealth for the mere pleasure of its 
accuinuIalioR. but fc^jarilcd It as a means of doing 
ftoml, and as an important stewardship He 
cstalilishcd in 1858 an almshouse for aged women, 
and an orphanage for girls at Erdington, the 
forerunner of the present magnificent orphanage 
Me determined to build another orphanage to 
receive one hundred children, which he thought 
might be erected and endowed for £ico,coo. 
Thinking the matter over, his idea grew until it 
embraced tsvo hundred children, and ultimately five 
hundred. In iSGOk vcrj'rjuietly, without the know- 
ledge of a single person save those Immediately con- 
cerned. the present orphanage was begun, \Vhen com- 
pleted in 1869, the svholc was ralued at £2COfOOO, 
exclusive of the .^60,000 spent upon the buildings. 
Only one condition is assigned as the qualification 
for admission, that ‘every child shall be of or under 
the age of nine years, the legitimate child of poor 
parents, both then dead.’ There is no restriction 


as to locality, or religious persuasion, and children 
admitted may remain in the orphanage, if hoys, 
until they are fourteen, and if girls, until they are 
eighteen years of ageu The administration of the 
trust, and the management of the orphanage, is 
vested in a body of trustees who are always to be 
laymen and Protestants. Only the English lan- 
guage and grammar were to be taught: they are 
trained in industrious habits, to sew, bake, cook, 
wash, and other household duties. And, ‘under 
tile dep conviction that the fear of Almighty God 
IS t e beginning of all true wisdom, the said Josiah 
lason doth hereby declare it to be his special 
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dessre and direction that the children shall be care- 
fully instructed in the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and taught to love, reverence, and obey 
the doctrines and precepts therein graciously re- 
vealed.' The endowment consists chiefly of land 
in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, the income 
from which is about iCkaooo, and ts on the increase. 

The orphanage fronts Bell Lane, behind the 
Birrningharn and Lichfield turnpike-road, at Erding- 
ton, and occupies about thirteen acres, uitb play- 
grounds, plantations, garden-ground, and fields. 
The building, which is Lombardic in design, is bold 
and massive, and commands fine views of the sur- 
rounding country It is uondcrfuJIy well arranged 
and well built; the ventilation is perfect, and com- 
prises play-rooms, class-rooms, bath-room, infirmary, 
dormitories where every child has a separate bed, 
swings, and gymnastic appliances All the cooking 
is by steam, this and the o\en for baking and the 
ventilating system are Mr Mason's own planning, 
his mechanical skill and practical scientific know- 
ledge being therein called into play. One writer 
says that, throughout all the arrangements, Mr 
Mason manifested a tender thoughtfulness and 
losing care for the comfort and happiness of the, 
children, as great as if he had been contriving a 
house for children of his own. 

The founder knew all the children, and was 
known and loved by them in return. The infants 
would trot up and put tlicir tiny liands in bis; the 
elder children br^fateoed at his approach. He had 
a kindly look and a fatherly word for all, and the 
attendants one and all seemed permeated by his 
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own benevolent spirit, ' making the whole place wha 
the founder desires it to be, a home for those 
are honjcless, a family circle for those who havi 
lost their natural protectors.' 

‘A great work is best described in the simples 
language Therefore, without preface, we say thai 
last Saturday,' said the Birmingham Daily Pest oi 
2d Augu-.t 1869. 'witnessed the completion and 
dedication of one of the noblest works of charity in 
our time, or perhaps in any time — the transfer to 
the appointed trustees of Josiah Mason’s Almshouses 
and Oqjhanagc, at Erdington, near Jlirmingham. 
Ily the dc^i^e of the founder, a man of simple 
character and retiring habits, the event was tjuitc 
unmarked by ceremony. There was just a fl^iet 
tnccting of half .a dozen gentlemen, the first trustees, 
at Mr .Mason 1 house at Hrdingtoa 

‘ A stranger might have supposed that some routine 
business was m course of transaction— the adminb* 
tration, may be. of a charitable institution of 
ordinary kiml ^’et. in truth, the occasion was one 
of surpasjing and unprcceslentcd interest, for nt lh.it 
f]uict meeting a stately building, valued at 
and a iimrc than princely endowment, estimateil at 
.f?CD.cx*j, the free an.l »hon> unaidett gift of one 
prnrfiiin 4nd large-luartrd m.in, p.nseit from private 
hinJv. j„,l licvanic ihr heritage cf the orphan and 
the j.xvr ever \\c viid juvt now ih.it a grcit 
dv-rd i» l<.t d-v.iif>ctl in Simple terms. ThN brkf 
rtviirJ the reniarL No flouriih of rhetoric 

cr art '.ce 4./ language cou'd »et forth the gfinde'jr 
s/ th-* d 'tiAtir.n with half the eh'iucnce cf the 
fc.sai...rcej »f jtrTu--:t that 4 angle man— a li.rmiPj* 
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lum m.inufactarcr, Vnnun in pm^n to but fw rf 
liU tOMmcnea. anj <lc>«nn;; to J>c known only by 
bil wofV*— ha* ilutin” h«« lifclinitf frrtty tl>e 
way.n.ftccnt *um of »»iotc th*n a <|M»rtc« uf a mtlUijn 
for tile ritablivlimrnl nf 4*a«t rtlucaiorn.il charily. 
Such uw uf «.ca!tU at tmcc justify antt concccratC 
wcillh 

■ Hcncefort!* the name jo»tah Ms'tm will ^tajtJ 
IicmJc OeoT^e lVal>i>d>- llic two l^in;; link«) t'>- 
Crtlicr a^ iho^c «( men kcejnn^ »n «u*ntl llic cJivifte 
injunction “The fw>itr )r have alway* with >011;" 
anJuitli tl«\ tTmim*lKnnn thcm'cKc^ mrt .*» iwner' 
but at «le-i*ani* of llii- mian* *<iili uliich I’roMJcnce 
iud cmiowe*] tivenv 1he»e f a lurimis yai.tllelitnt 
lietnecn the tw«» Ixcicfaction*— each c-ciu.ilIinK the 
TAher in amount t>otb K»\cn t>> men who lie^inmOg 
tery humbly, had t^fonn nJ> l>y .*nd 

aeaeranee m trade. Iwtl* duceted t'-wanla the relitf 
tA dtdtr*'. and the lututr elesatnm uf the 

niwViftfi-elasa. The leaemWante Sxlnecn the tno 
may be carried yet further, for Ixitli llie^e same 
benefactor* were bom in the »ame ywr in the same 
month, and nithin a feu daj* of e.ich other .^fr 
I’calxady, on the iSth of February 1795, and Mr 
Mason on the ajd of IVbrvar)*, in the same yesr. 
Here, however, the fnraltet dtaerge* a hllle, for 
while Mr I’c.tbody* munificent gifts to the poor 
of London were presented to trunecs for them to 
arrange a scheme of application, Mr .tfason’s noble 
work i* wholly Ins own. down to the smallest detail ; 
the arrangement of the building, tlie provisions of 
the trust, and the complete organisation of the 
cliarity having occupied his mind for jears. In a 
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word, this noble gift — an honour to humanity, and 
a glorj' for the town to which the donor belongs— 
is in all its parts, plan, design, detail, and means 
of sustenance the work of a single man and a 
single mind.' 

The Birmin^kam Daily Past described the cere- 
mony of opening the Science College as follows: 
'On the 23d February 1S75. the foundation-stone 
of Sir Josiah Mason’s Scientific College was laid 
by the founder, who then celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. The college, by its foundation deed, 
was established to provide instruction, as far as 
practicable, in the following subjects: Mathema- 
tics. abstract and applied ; physics, both mathe- 
matical and experimental ; chcmistr>’, theoretical, 
practical, and applied; the natural sciences, especi- 
ally gcokigy and mincraU>g>*. with their applica- 
tion to mines and metallurgy; !>otanyand toolog)’, 
with special application to manufactures ; and physi* 
"ilh s{>cctai reference to the l.iivs of hc.ilth; 
and the I.nglidi. French, an<l German languages; 
and the scheme may m the di'*crelion of the trustees 
include all such other subjects of instruction as will 
conduce to a sound, practical knowledge of scientific 
sal-jects, cxtluding mere literary education. As 
regards the adini»i.jn of students, there is no restric- 
ts-n at lu se* creed, or birthpbcc , but. other things 
l<i"g iijual. [-reference it to be given to candid.ites 
w‘'i Lave licen educated m bir Josiih .Mason's 
’ igc at i rdngton, and after these to persons 
i’.rm.r-^bafi i,r Kiddcrminiter. So (jf as 
t\e g-j»emmg U^dy and tcichtng staff, tlie 
it t'jt t*»e trustees mast !.« "laytncn 
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anJ IVlfMarU;" tSc Jracbm. In^notr. nay Ijc 
citlifT <UT;::)Tncfl fr tajncfl. ft»» tot pt c«n<!i{k>n 
iT[»nv<l Ufv'n thrm 

’The ctin’ - v«n) < ( Uim^^lhc finintljs^rt-ttonr ttvii: 
J.ticc in the j'TOcner tJ »T{»rr»cnt4Hto "I it'e cnf. 
jiorati'^. tJie wa^otralrv ami »afii>u» oljratinral 
Imtitutiont pf t}ie trrwn In atimmlol.Mnj; ihc 
fc^ucni procr.tati'»n *>f an aiWrrxa S:f Jotu'i Mawm 
piNC an ir.lootnj; a«it»»lwvj^ij«hnal in 

he Malnl llul he na« In'tn in K<<1.1rrni<ii>(ri. ami at 
a youth «t>rVcil at a taiicly uf trado -luLtn;;, 
ihopVtrjun- carpet ticattn^ an.! ..tlicrt When he 
cane In ll.fTnin,;lum. in hi« tnenlieth >eaf. he 
»mVci 1 at p'.t toy maVin;;, ami ten year* later, with 
jC:o of MMiip a* hit whole l>•«^ne. he »a» hnni^hl 
into atvxution mth Mr hamucl Mamton. ilic 
intentoe cf iplit rin;;t. ami |.i whote hntmett he 
afientanlt *uc>:ecdei) Suhter|iirntl)- he atlileil lf> 
that butinctt the iraiie ol Mre) |>en nuVin,; whicii 
he hiJ iince rolloaeJ for more than fony-toen 
years, first at (he nuLer of the well-known rerryun 
pen, and later m lut own name, uniii he had dc\ct 
oped the works into the lamctl |.cn factory in the 
world. TliM btitinctt. and that of tjiht-fini; makin;;, 
were hit sole oecujiationt until Itkya when he liceanic 
attociated with Mr O It I-.lkin,;ton in ai'|il>in;j the 
creat discovery of etectroHlqxiMiion hubtetjucnily 
he and Mr lilkinKton added to this the ctlablish- 
ment of copper-works in South Wales. Since tlic 
death of hit friend Mr nikiii;^on, lioucver. he had 
restricted himself to his original work as penmakcr 
and split-rinjj maker, with an occasional detiation 
into other employments in whkli science had been 




the remains of his sviffe The foUtnving raeffiorial 
card was issued : 

■In affectionate mcTOory of Sir josiah Mason, 
Knight, founder of the Orphanage and Almshouses 
at Erdington. and the Mason Science College, 
Birmingham Horn at Kidderminster, February 2j, 
1795- Died at Erdington, June t6, 1881 

■I delivered the poor that cried and the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help him. 

‘By the blessing of the Lord I profited and filled 
my winepress like a gatherer of grapes Consider 
that I laboured not for myself only, but for all them 
that seek learning' 

Sir Josiah Mason m personal appearance had a 
broad and high forehead , keen deep-set eyc« : the 
lines of his mouth were strong and firm, and dis- 
played resolution and tenacity of purpose He 
could be firm, eager, and stern when business was 
under consideration, and was no less animated, 
tender, winning, and affectionate when in a bene- 
volent or ‘ ofT'bustness mood’ He was good at 
bargain making, and enjoyed if, knew well the value 
of money in the earning ; but, as we have seen, was 
capable of great acts of beneficence As a business 
mart he was just ; if a servant was found faithful, 
skilful, and laborious, he was well rewarded, but no 
one needed to attempt to serve him who was not 
worth his salt He had the rare faculty of seeing 
by intuition what enterprise would or would not 
succeed ; he spent lavishly against the best advice 
of many well-wishers more than once, and after- 
wards gained largely. He said, ‘ I like to embark 
in an enterprise only when one or both of two things 
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Arc cnnnectM) with k. a crrJt rli/ficultj' to l< over* 
come, or a lafjjc Amminl of C4pi!Al to l«c UM osit.' 
Matter* inu>lvjn;j thmttmd* of poonflt he wouU 
con*i<Icr an<l iImjkmc of with c^4t rapidity It i« 
Mid he wa* in the halut of 4ittin2 thinking r|(ikfly 
and undi*tiirlicd for liilf an Ikmit. and often for an 
hour. l>cfofc he went to IhtJ lie then revnheJ in 
hU mind the c%*cnt* <tf the day. and made htt pbm 
for tlic morrow* To plan* made in thi* way he 
.n*cril>ed the (jrealc^t *mccc*ic» of hi* life 

Me found plea*ufc tn work, and wa* a ri^id econo- 
mi*i of time, ever)* hour having it* occiip-tiion ; 
even in hi* eichlieth >*ear he *howcd s wonderful 
amount of energy and tnJuttry. Hi* faculty of 
ori'anivition wa* marked in all he undertook, in hi* 
home, f-tctoric*. .nnd charities. In ch-tmelcr and 
speech he wai simple, straighlfonvard, and free from 
pcffj' nxtjUy. lie was sdent M othert ,ibout ftw 
**•€.11111 ; *vhcn growln;j **e.*lthy. as iino*tcnlaliou* as 
ever ; ,it home, he wa* simple in hi* taste*, his chief 
rcI.ix.-itions were gardening, music, and a taste for 
pictures. He *v.ns sincerely religious, and believed 
in the guiding hand of Providence in all the critical 
periods of his career. 

The best account of Ills career is the Mnneir by 
^ Thackray Bunce, to **hich we have been much 
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CARNEGII-: ha^ taken full 
;e of that 'tide in the affaire of 
ikh, taken at the flood, leads 
rtunc.* In his ease it has led 
to many fortunes. He his 
never held a position that he has not made the most 
of, and which has not proved a stepping-stone to 
something better. As a telegraph operator he was 
(^uick to see that messages might be taken down 
from the click of the instrument When promoted 
later to a position on the I’ennsylvania Railroad, he 
devised a method of working the traffic whicli lias 
since been followed there and elsewhere. For the 
promotion of Mr Woodruff’s sleeping-car invention he 
CpTganised a successful company, and made money by 
it The purchase of a valuable ertl-farm at a low figure 
brought in money to himself and his brother investors 
at a marvellous rate, and was but the delude to 
bi^er schemes. When on a visit to Rritain, he was 
quick to perceive the revolution which Sir Henry 
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BessemeTs method of transforming iron into steel 
would work in the markets and railiraj-s of the 
world, llessemcr s method w m adopted at Pittsburg 
on his return. And so with his other schemes, that 
it eamc to pass, when he locked up his desk m 
October 1S7S, to take a trip round the world, he 
found himself surrounded with, and turned his back 
upon, cnbs which were crammed with the records 
of the production of the various works which his 
energy and business capacity had founded. There 
were the L'mon fron MilK Lucy I'urnaces, Keystone 
llfidge Works. L'mon l orgc. Cokevalc Works, and 
the Kdgar Thomson Stcel-rail Works, good lusty 
bairns all. as he has termed them, svell calculated 
to sursue m the present struggle fur existence. 

Many men have succeeded as well as Carnegie, 
but the true te>t of character is when the suc« 
eessful man turns round and trios to benefit his 
fcllow-mcn with his wraith. This Andrew Carnegie 
has done He holds scry clear ideas as to the 
rtrward.hip of wealth, and points to the lime whet), 
if a man dies rwh, he dies di'graccd. Kvidcntly he 
means that a in.in tfviutd disjiose i.n his lifetime of 
hii surplus wealth ami send it into channel* where 
It sliall of greatest I'Cficfl to his fcllow-rnen. 
ffc fus a whoJew.'me Lcltcf us free Iibrar has 

yiien Dunfembne. tdiaburgh. I'ittsh ' k, 

Jc^ -it jafl. as*J Allegheny the ties 
sacfi mstJtuti 
sMe Hjspjtal. *' 

sicrlJ h.s* h* i 
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Dunfermline, the chief totia in the w,estcrii district 
of Fife, lies i6 miles nonh-vicst of Edinburgh, \%ilh 
which it hns now direct railway communication by 
means of the famous Fortli Hnd^e. From the tenth 
10 the sixteenth ceittutica it was a frequent place of 
residence of the Scottish kings, and tlic Abbey 
Churcli there holds the dust of Robert Urucc, 
Margaret, queen of Malcolm Canmorc, and other 
royal and notable persons Dunfermline is the chief 
seat of the table-linen manufacture m the LInited 
Kingdom. When i.isilcd by William Colrbclt during 
his Scottish tour in tSjS, he harangued those who 
gathered to hear him from a pulpit there on their 
political duties, and promised to send them a dona- 
tion of books for lh«r political union We may be 
pretty certain that Andrciv Carnegie’s grandfather, 
Thomas Morrison, was one of Cobbett’s hearccs. 
This ancestor wrote, in 1834. a pamphlet for Cobbett’s 
RtgiUer, of which Cobbcit in an editorial note said : 
'I think 1 can safely say that the communication 
published from Tlromas Morrison. Dunfermline, is 
the best communication! ever printed in the 
This communication was on • Head-ication irrsiis 
Hand-ication.’ His grandson has shown quite a 
talent for using both head and hands as required. 
Speaking of his ancestors, Andrew Carnegie once 
said that he had the blood of three generations of 
the wildest Radicals that ever drew breath in Fife, 
and that if they uere just about twenty-five years 
in advance of their time.'their grandson was not 
more than that to-day, ‘and he telR you this, that 
public sentiment will decree that he who dies rich, 
dies disgraced.’ 

O 
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^ He once reminded an audience of irorkine-mcn tb.il 
General Waslimgton nas a land-sun evor ; Andrea- 
J^nrton nas a tador; General Garfield drove horses 

s, Vl" 'i?' “**' 1°'* "’“"'I 'I'" “'■'S' 

i e e nas Rcltin" his education in return for his 
. rvicei And I tell j-ou. if ever I nas rnnninj for 
epres.denc) ofthe L'nited States. I nonid lie .Mail, 
i n' i^Pls: "Olid l-nosv that I m.lde a 

dollar and tn-entj- cents a svcel. in a cotton f.ictor)-. 

eninV 

Aedren- Came.-ie. „„ of William Carnrd'o. 
neaser and ardent Republican, nas torn, in ISJS. 

Hun ermliee. Scotland. He „a, sent to .ch.vd 
under a .Mr Martin, a successful local teacher, and 

rL >»'’ >far wa< f.iirly 

C inrltiJ in 4ft I nj.|,,|, education 

of t>.« future millioniire 
In V s to the LWJ MsitoH .n Mi;. an.UcttIcd 

Tk— **'<•" iHcKc >c.iri of a"r, anj 
Sri i -■i'Oi.-.es.e; ,n uhleh the 

tar .e.-a- fa v.l, u„ „.,E o.l 

^ ' \stV I(c hji once cro'wl ifif 
■ »- J-l I rt, tuTIc, CsKh v„y.,^.c 

■» 4* the tMt t,«-!h „eck% TJir 
rctsaxi 1 . 0 ^ AlV^'licny City. 

l'» r.tt.f/or,. j.„t An,Jfe» 

M tiV n; chif;;- . f j *tJ!!-in»fy 

ir ri. « .jcrjpitatft wjt ftr.f 

. »■* »e *..n f.n.J fudi, 

I it a fTit-i-»'n 'i-r ii 
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1- office of the Ohio Telegraph Company. Fortu* 
'y for the youthful applicant, the manager, 
Douglas Reid, a Scotsman Uked his appear- 
and Scotch tongue, and so engaged him. ‘I 
- i! the boy’s looks,’ saj s Mr Reid, 'and it was easy 
oc that though he was little he was full of spirit. 

1 - pay was $250 [to shillings] a week He had 
• been with me a full month when he b<^an to ask 
I sthcT I would teach him to triegraph. 1 began 
instruct him, and found him an apt pupil, fie 
. .nt all his spare tune in practice, sending and 
-eiviog by sound, and not by tape, as was largely 
e custom in those days. Pretty soon he could do 
well as I could at the key, and then his ambition 
rr'ied him away beyond doing the drudgery of 
.-ssenger work’ Like Edison, when thus engaged, 
nrnegie's active mind thus discovered a ttay of 
celving messages by sound, and he was amungst 
He first to set aside the use of the tape, and simply 
cproduce the message from the click of the inttru* 
rent 

Carnegie was very soon one of the most efficient 
telegraph operators in the United States. Writing 
on Ins introduction to the telegraph office, .Mr 
Carnegie says ; ‘ My entrance into the telegraph 
office was the transition from darkness to light, 
from firing a small engine in a dirty cellar to a clean 
office where there were books and papers. That 
was paradise to me, and I bless my stars that sent 
me to be a messenger boy in a Pittsburg telegraph 
office.' 

In writing of this period, Carnegie has further 
said: 'It ii well young men should begin at the 
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man to bestow a greater benefit upon a young 
man than to give Iiim access to books in a free 
library " ' 

Carnegie’s fatlicr died nhen he was fourteen, and 
he was left the only support of his mother and 
younger biDlher. Tlwb no doubt unpiellcd him to 
push forward, and with Mr Reid’s help lie became 
telegraph operator in the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company’s tram despatch office at Pittsburg The 
handling of the trains was a great responsibility, but 
ere he was sixteen young Cwnejtie Cell on a plan by 
means of which trains could be forwarded more 
speedily by using the telegraph His plan, uhicb 
has come into general use, was to run trams in 
opposite directions until they approached within a 
few miles of each other, and then to hold one at a 
station until the other passed The success of this 
plan led to his removalto Altoona, and while still 
under twenty he was promoted to the superin- 
tendentship of the western diviMoii of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Making the acquaintance of Mr 
Woodruff, inventor of the sleeping-car, Carnegie 
was impressed by the utility of the invention, and 
organised a company for its introduction. This 
proved a highly successful venture, and was only 
the prelude to greater things. 

His early difficulties were surmounted by this 
time, for he was now in receipt of a generous income 
Along with Colonel Thomas A Scott and other 
friends, he bought several (amis in Pennsylvania, the 
oil-wells on which soon made him a very wealthy 
man. Within ten years the whole amount ot 
dividends was 401 per cent From 1861 to 1889 the 
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Dunfermline, the chief town in the western district 
of Fife, lies ifi miles north-west of Edinburgh, uith 
which it has now direct railway communication by 
means of the famous Forth Mridge hVonr the tenth 
to tlie sixteenth centuries it was a frequent place of 
residence of the Scottish hings. and the Abbey 
Church there holds the dust of Robert Jlrucc, 
Margaret, queen of Malcolm Canmorc, and other 
royal and notable persons Dunfermline is (he chief 
scat of the lable-lincn manufacture in the United 
Kingdom. When visited t>>’ William Colibett during 
his Scottish tour in iSjt, he harangued those who 
gathered to hear him from a pulpii there on Iheir 
political duties, and promised to send them a dona- 
tion of books for their political union Wc may be 
pretty certain (hat Andrew Carnegie’s grandfather. 
Thomas Morrison, was one of Cobbeits hearers. 
Tltis ancestor wrote, in 1854. a pamphlet for C'oblictt's 
Urgislfr, of which CobbctI in an ed1ton.1l note said : 

* ! think I can safely say tlia. ths communication 
pulilislied from Thomas Momson, Dunfermline, is 
the best communicition 1 ever jwintcd in (he Kig^stfr' 
This communication was on 'Ilead-Kaiiun tcrsut 
Hand'ication.' His grand-<on has %ho'An ijuite a 
talent for using both head and Iiand> a< required. 
Sjieaking of bis ancestors, Andrew Carnegie once 
said Uiat he had the blood of three generations of 
the wildest Kadicals that escr drew breath in Fife, 
and that if the)’ were just atxnit twenty-five )ears 
in advance of ilicir time, their grandson was not 
more than that to-day. 'and he tclM you this, (hat 
public sentiment will decree that he who dies ncli. 
dies disgraced' 
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lie once rcmindcil audience of working-men that 
'General Wasliinglof* wa? a Iand-<urvcyor ; Andrew 
Johnston was a taiW; General Garfield drove horses 
upon the canal, and he did othl jol^ round the college 
wliilc he was getting his education in return for his 
services, And I tel) yo“. if ever I was running for 
the presidency of the United States, I would he avail- 
able, because tbc people would know that 1 made a 
dollar and twenty * "cck in a cotton factory, 
and a dollar and li>*er on running a steam- 
engine.' 

Andrew Carnegie* son of William Carnegie, 
weaver and ardent Republican, was born, in 1835, 
in Moodie Street, one of the oldest streets in 
Dunfermline, Scotland. He was sent to school 
under a Mr Martin, a successful local teacher, and 
by the time he reached his eleventh year was fairly 
grounded in an English education. 

The father and mother of the future millionaire 
emigrated to the Un'*ed States In 1847, and settled 
in Allegheny City, rennsylvaina, taking with them 
their sons, Andrew, then twelve years of age, and 
Thomas, aged four The sailing-vessel in which the 
Carnegie family left Glasgow took forty-tuo days on 
the voyage to New York. He has since crossed tlie 
tbw (arty times., eadi voyage taida^ 
only as many days the first took weeks. The 
Carnegies did not refn“«n *ong in Allegheny City, 
when they removed to Pittsburg, and Andrew . 
found employment in taking charge of a stationary- 
enmne in a dfrk cell®'’- This occupation was not 
much to his taste, 5° we soon find him apply- 
'ig for a‘ situation a® a telegraph messenger in 
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the office of the Ohio Telegraph Company. Fortu- 
nately for the youthful applicant, the manager, 
James Douglas Reid, a Scotsman, liked his appear- 
ance and Scotch tongue, and so engaged him. ' I 
liked the boy's looks,’ says Mr Reid, ‘and it was easy 
to see that though he was little he was full of spirit. 
His pay was $2.50 [10 shillings] a week. He had 
not been with me a full montli xvhen he began to ask 
whether I would teach hmi to telegraph. I began 
to iwsteuct luTO, and found him an apt pupil He 
spent all his spare time in practice, sending and 
receiving by sound, and not by tape, as was largely 
the custom in those days. Trctty soon he could do 
as well as 1 could at the kcj'. and then his ambition 
carried him away beyond doing the drudgery of 
messenger work ' Like Edison, when thus engaged, 
Carnegie's active mind thus discovered a way of 
rccei’ving messages by sound, and he was amongst 
the first to set aside the use of the tape, and simply 
reproduce the message from the cUck of the instru- 
ment. 

Carnqjic was very soon one of the most efficient 
telegraph operators in the United States. Writma 
on his introduction to the telegraph office, Mr 
Carnegie says : • My entrance into the telegraph 
office was the transition from darkness to light, 
from firing a small engine in a dirty cellar to a clean 
office where there were books and papers. That 
was paradise to me, and I bless my stars that sent 
me to be a messenger boy in a Pittsburg telegraph 
office.’ 

In writing of this period, Carnegie has furtlier 
said; ‘It U well young men should begin at th^ 
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man to bestow a greater benefit upon a young 
man than to give him access to books in a free 
library." ’ 

Carnegie’s father died when he was fourteen, and 
he was left the only support of hts mother and 
younger brother. This tto doubt impelled him to 
push forward, and with Mr Reid's help he became 
telegraph operator in the Pennsylvania Raihvay 
Company's train-despatch office at Pittsburg The 
handling of the trains was a great responsibility, but 
ere he was sixteen young Carnegie fell on a plan by 
means of which trains could be forwarded more 
speedily by using the telegraph His plan, which 
has come into general use. was to run trams m 
opposite directions until they approached within a 
few miles of each other, and then to hold one at a 
station until the other passed Tlie success of this 
plan led to his removal to Altoona, and while still 
under twenty he was promoted to the superin- 
tendentship of the western duision of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Making the acquaintance of Mr 
Woodruff, inventor of the sleepuig-car, C.irnejie 
was impressed by the utilrty of the in\eniioi'i, and 
organised a company for its introduction This 
proved a highly successful venture, and was only 
the prelude to greater things. 

His early difficulties nere surmounted by this 
time, for he was now in receipt of a generous iiKoine 
Along with Colonel Thomas A Scott and other 
friends, he bought several farms in Penniylvania, the 
oil-wells on which soon made him a very wealthy 
man. Within ten years the whole amount of 
dividends was 4pi percent. From i86i to 1SS9 the 
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oil produced there lias been estimated at a value of 

;^ 2 , 000,000 

Even earlier than his successful investments in 
oil, was his business venture in building bridges of 
iron. His keen eye saw that wooden bridges were 
entirely unsuited for many of the purposes for which 
they were laid down. In order to form a company 
he borrowed 1250 dollars from a bank, and got five 
other partners to join him in founding the Keystone 
Bridge Works on a capital of £\200. These works 
proved a great success ; and the capital invested in 
them in 1SS7 ivas iCaoo.ooo. As it was aftenvardi 
/bund necessary to make the iron required, the 
Union Iron Mills were organised to do so, with the 
Lucy blast-furnaces for the production of pig-troa. 
He was quick to detect the value of the improved 
and cheapenctl method of steel-making by the 
Ilcs!>emer process, when on a visit to Britain ; lie 
saw that iron could henceforth be subsidiary to 
Steel, because of its greater cheapness and durability. 
Immediately on his return he organised the cele- 
brated Stecl-rail Mills, I’itlsbuig. and named them 
after his friend and benefactor Kdgar Thomson of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ; subsequently 
he purchased rival works near Pittsburg, now known 
as the ‘ Ifomestead Works,' and to these have 
been added the two largest mills in the country 
for the making of steel plates and girders. TJicsc, 
and other concerns have made Andrew Carnegie 
the largest iron and steel manufacturer in the 
world. In 1S88 Mr Carnegie had seven distinct 
works. They are termed the Homestead Steel 
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Twenty-ninth Street Works, the Thirty-thirJ Street 
Works, the Keystone Bridge Works, the Lucy Fur- 
naces, and the Hartman Steel Works. These are all 
situated in Pittsburg and vtcrorty, vfrth the csccption 
of the last-mentioned, which are at Beaver Falls, 
33 miles from that city. 

The relations of Carnegie with his work-people 
are of the warmest and truest kind. On returning in 
March 1887 to Pittsbuig after an illness, he received 
a tremendous ovation The 2300 or more men and 
boys emplo>ed at the Bessemer works and blast- 
furnaces had made arrangements to give him a 
hearty welcome Shortly before the tram passed 
the station, extra fires were placed in the furnaces; 
the electric lights were turned on . every natural gas 
escape-pipe m and around the mill was lit ; and the 
flames from the bUst-furnaces shot higher than ever 
before A constant shower of sparks was sent lOO 
feet, and rained down over the mill, making a grand 
pyrotechnic display. About 200 boys, each waving 
a lantern, stood on the platform of the station and 
cheered until they were hoarse. Every steam- 
whistle in and around the mill was turned on. 
About 1000 of the men were arranged in front of 
the mill, some with lanterns and others waving their 
hats. When Ins train came m sight the men and 
boys began to shout. The locomotive engineers 
on the Baltimore, Ohio, and Pennsylvania Railroad 
also blew their whistles Surely never employer 
of labour received such a welrame before. Mr 
Carnegie showed liis gratitude in the following 
communication to his work-people. 

‘Your welcoming ebeen, sound as a call back to 
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lf»c diitirt «>f life. AB't iMiy *i2fi if'ctii llic 
tfnt iIk^' ftiu«t I-** m-fr inirtfuiy [<rfifrncfl rn 
the fiijurr llun m tli<? jm«{ I >"'i. few 

(n<i<lrnt« tn tny life lu»e U-jfh'-tt m' «<> <frep(>'. 
A' I «>!'!<•» t tlfinr mofr Jn:l more licartfeit 
m d**rJ5in^ uj»»o cl«e ^4t.t Ihjt tfi »cl4» 
tinnt fu»c «iu«{ol l-etwcen «>uf firm* and 

llicir eOipJojcv* fuic Mnivirmly l<en »( ihtf mr»*! 
friemJIy rlurjcier Ncitlicr |>ri«le in the tsicic** <'f 
our cntcfjwne*. not |>ccurMfy cam* fecc«»cU frt’tn 
them, arc of K'e iter *4luc !•» m>»cii .imt |Uf!ncn 
than the kfm«lc»Ji:e llul Ixlneen ut ancj out men 
there {irc\AiI* the sjnnt of mutu.tl confnJcncc. friend* 
*.w4i 

Me once told the workin^-mcn of Kdinhwrsh 
•that, if he ucfc to cive them the mcv*a^c nearest 
his licart. it would l>c tlii». the one tJtejt c*i!. the 
one ({rcat ah*tacle in the path of the wurkm^-mati 
to that i>o*ition for which 1 thirtk he via* intended 
in a free state, w the inordinate «sc of liquor. It 
is the one feature in a man with which I h.*v« t''3t 
the slightest patience Tell me a man drinks; I 
tell him “Go!" Dninkaitls are therefore fc«V. and 
wc liavc no lost Mondays.' 

His firms make Kocmmo tons of pig-iron per 
annum, all of which is made into finished shapes 
of steel and iron at their various works. Their 
product of coke exceeds 17,000 tons per day. hve 
millions of tons per annum, and they have 10,500 
coke ovens. More than saooo men are empioj’cd 
in these works. 

The capital in all these works is about six 
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of the entire capital A shiwd and sensible pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Carnegie firm has been 
that of interesting many youi»g men from time to 
time in their concerns, the company setting aside 
one or two per cent of the capital, and charging 
onij' interest upon it. Most of the %'arious works 
and departments are managed by men who entered 
the serx’icc as under-clerks on smalt salaries. I'or 
a number of years Mr Carnegie, on the recommenda- 
tion of his man.igers, furnished money on long 
repayments to build homes for his men A sa» mgs- 
bank was also founded, giving micfcst at ms per 
cent 

Mr Cacnegie aKsays attnlmics the success of l\is 
concerns to this j>olicy. No |>artner's sons or rela- 
tives are allowciL Tromotion f<>llo«« exceptional 
service: and there is no favouriif-m. 1 he partners 
are not only parlncfs !'“• * baml of devoted friends 
«ho never h.ive a difference Mr Carnegie hat 
never had to exercise his {>ouer. and »f this he it 
ter)* proud. Nothing is done without a un.Miimous 
vote, and Mr Carnegie »» not t'».n .1 iiun.igcr or 
director. lie throws the rc^i»>nMb«hl> ii|><-n others. 

• and gives them full swing Ihs duties are consult- 
ivc; but wherever he ma\ l>c. in anj jkvrt of the 
world, a long printed form is iiuilvd to him every 
vlay- This form, t>ring tircfullv lillevl up gives 
him the product and details of cv«r) ilepartnicnt 
I'f all the wxirkt. 

Mr Carnegie, as we have saul. ts one of those 
nlllionaircs who rcali** the rcrisonsiliihry resting 
ujK'H them for the right d>»i<ov>l t-f their v'calth; 
and, like Mr Kutkin who hat disposed of a fortune 
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the duties of life, and cany with them the lesson 
that these must be more worthily performed in 
the future than in the past 1 assure you, few 
incidents in my life have touched me so deeply. 
As I grow older 1 derive more and more heartfelt 
happiness in dwelling upon the fact that the rela- 
tions which have existed between our firms and 
their employees have uniformly been of the most 
friendly character. Neither pride in the success of 
our enterprises, nor pecuniary gams received from 
them, are of greater value to myself and partners 
than the knowledge that between us and our men 
there prevails the spirit of mutual confidence, friend- 
ship, and goodwill' 

He once told the working-men of Edinbu^h 
* that, if he were to give them the message nearest 
his heart, it would be this ; the one great evil, the 
one great obstacle in the path of the working-ni.an 
to that position for which I think he was intended 
in a free state, « the inordinate use of liquor. It 
is the one feature in a man with which I have not 
the slightest patience. Tell me a man drinks; I 
tell him " Go !” Drunkards are therefore few, and 
we have no lost Mondays.’ 

His firms make Soaooo tons of pig-iron per 
annum, all of which is made into finished shapes 
of steel and iron at their rarious works. Their 
product of coke exceeds 17.000 tons per day, five 
millions of tons per annum, and they have 10.500 
coke ovens. More than 20,000 men arc employed 
in these works. 

The capital in all ‘ ’ v six __ 
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of more tlian ^150,000 in hh lifetime, tlie great 
iron-master seems animated with the same idea. 
Uut he has been profoundly sensible and practical 
in tlic disposal of his great wcaltli. Like George 
I’cabocly the habit of giving lus grown upon him, 
and he has shown much anxious care in the wise 
disposal of liis wealth. He lias not been forgetful 
of his native town, Dunfermline, and lias said: 
‘What Ucnarcs is to the Hindu, Mecca to the 
Mohammedan, Jerusalem to the Christian, all that 
Dunfermline is to me.* True to this sentiment he 
handed over a sum of £$000 to the town-council 
for the establishment of swiniming-baths, the erection 
of which has been a great boon to the community. 
Hundreds hare iiad their health, happiness, and 
usefulness increased by their agency. A little later 
came another ;^tcoo for certain alterations, which 
was follovted by the handsome donation of ;^8ooo 
for the erection of fho Carnegie free Lvbraty, Other 
gills have been a hne historical window’, costing 
about /3000, designed by Sir Noel Paton, for the 
abbey which holds the dust of Robert Uruce; and 
;£looolow!XTds the High School, which he also parti- 
ally endowed for five years. No uncommon gift has 
been £lOO or iTiSo from time to time towards other 
deserving objects in Dunfermline. Tlicn he has 
founded a Musical Scholarship io London, and gifted 
a bust of Burns to the Wallace Monument, Stirling ; 
while Mts Carnegie has presented a bust of Scott 
to the ssnie place He has also been the princely 
donor of free libraries to Braddock, Pennsylvania, at 
a cost of ;^l7.00o; Johnstown, ^Sooo; Pittsburg, 
,^200,000; Allegheny City, for library and music 
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of more than .^150.000 iit hw lifetime, the great 
iron-m.i»tcr seems animated uith the same idea. 
Hut lie has heen profoundly sensible and practical 
in the disposal of his great ncallh. Like George 
Peabody the habit of giving has grown upon him, 
and he has siiown much anxious care in the wise 
disposal of his wealth. He has not been forgetful 
of his native town, Ounfcmilinc, and has said: 
‘What Penares is to the Hindu, Mecca to the 
Aloliammedan, Jerusalem to (be Christian, all that 
Dunfermline is to me.' True to this sentiment he 
handed over a sum of .^5000 to the town>counciI 
for the establishment of swimniing.baths, the erection 
ofuhich has been a great boon to the community. 
Hundreds hare had their health, Iiappincss, and 
usefulness increased by their agency A little later 
came another £icoo for certain alterations, which 
was followed by the handsome donation of .fSooo 
for the erection of tJie Carnegie Free Library. Other 
gifts have been a fine liistoncal window, costing 
about ii'3000, designed by Sir Noel Patou, for the 
abbey which holds the dust of Robert Bruce; and 
£1000 towards the High School, xshich he also parti- 
ally endowed for five years. No uncommon gift has 
been £100 or .^150 from time to time towards other 
deserving objects m Dunfermlina Then he has 
founded a Musical Scholarship in London, and gifted 
a bust of Burns to the Wallace Monument, Stirling ; 
while Mrs Carnegie has presented a bust of Scott 
the same place He has also been the princely 
3nor of free libraries to Braddock, Pennsylvania, at 
cost of £ij,ooo-, Johnstown. jfSooo; Pittsburg. 

'>00; Allegheny City, for libiaiy and music 
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Iiall, ^75,000; and Edinburgh, XSO-Oca Bolh the 
JattCT were opened in iSgO. and m February- of the 
same year another large grft of £^ 0 ^ was offered 
to Pittsburg for free Ubranes 

When the work of erecting the Carnegie Eibiary 
in Allegheny nas begun, it uas discovered that the 
building could not be completed, 'm accordance with 
the plan<i, within the sum allowed for the building. 
The architect was ordered to make certain changes, 
so that the expenses might be kept within the sum 
allo'ied At a meeting of the library- commission, 

« wtuch Mr Carnegie was present, the architect 
reported that he could reduce the expense by 
making the tower of iron instead of graoilt On 
Mr Carnegie hearing that a granite tower could 
not be built without the additional expenditure of 
£2000, he replied in a subdued and impressive 
lolce: 'Then, gentlemen, we’ll let the granite tower 
go up We'll finish the building in accordance with 
the original plans, whatever it may cost’ 

Mr Carnegie in lESo was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Dunfermline, and a lik-e 
honour was bestowed ui>on him from Edinburgh, in 
July 1S87. The casket containing his Edinburgh 
burgess-ticket was appropriately made from wood 
from the house of Sir Thomas Hope, removed to 
make way for the Carnegie Free Library. Before 
luwding mcT the casket, the Lord Proixist said, 
‘that in conferring this honour, they^ were doing so 
not only on Mr Canvc^c, but al»o upon themseUes 
in Edinburgh, in iccc^i^g a type of man of 
which Scotland may wdl be proud; men who, with- 
out external advantages, have by sheer force of 
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JiaractcA indoiiiitaWc perseverance, and mdefaligablo 
ndustrj’, car\cd out for themselves a position which 
s not only well deserved, but which enables them 

0 do great good to their fellow-mea Whereas 
nany wealthy men leave large sums of money for 
icncvolcnt purposes, Mr Carnegie accomplishes this 
luring his lifetime, and thus enjoys the exquisite 
ileasure of . seeing the good he is desirous of doing 
'Caring fruit under his own care.' 

Mr Carnegie spoke as follows: • My Lord Provost, 

: has been my duty during the past few years 
a consider the most difScuU problem — How best 
211 a man use surplus wealth uhicli is not re- 
uired for his modest and unostentatious wants? 
'o bestow wealth, so that it will not produce 
^il, is in itself something of a problem. A penny 
iven to the beggar will work more misery than 
\\[ i;ound will cure ^ and the Uide seut in resi^onse 
» the appeal of the stranger — and every mail 
rings such appeals — of whose antecedents, of ivhose 
lerlts, you are ignorant, had better be thrown 
to the sea, as far as wclbdoing is concerned. I 
n often tempted to exclaim, “Oh Charity! what 
imes are committed in thy nameL" The only true 
>od which can be done is where you can stimulate 
hers to well-doing — where you can act as a force 

1 create co-operation on the part of those whom 
ju help. One day, walking the streets of Edln- 
irgh when I was not so well known as I am now, 
saw the return in which the citizens declared that 
ey would not support a free library in the city, 
said to myself, with a little bite of the lip, I will 
ake this city reverse that vote: One of these 
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(vT ni/t iiuVin^ a tn <4/ ffwl Iherc l« no 

In Antcri(4 th4l m not f^milur with the 
city of There it no minJ of mature 

culture that m rwt c%cn m«irc familiar with the city 
of T.<lin\>\ir^iL The chihlrcn have profitcil by 
lire inar>cli<nt« |>ul>lrcatt<>n« of Ch.tnii)cr«; ami the 
bc^t thinher* hate Imtlctl lack to the <pIcniJi<J 
galaxy of Sci»lt. an»t Jeffrey. anJ SyJncy Smith, 
when literature, a« the latter saiU. wa.i cuIlivatciJ 
on .1 little o.«l<iicaI — .inJ I truet ilut wiicn literature 
»lull 1>c cuIloatcO on the iiu;:ni/iccnt benefaction 
of the day. it shall rank well with these earlier 
times that (>avc tu tliii city a repute and an honour 
tlirou(;hout the civilised, and cs|>cctally throughout 
the literary world' 

In addition to splendid business capacity. Mr 
Camc{;ic is a llucnt and effective speaker, and 
has frequently fi^urcsl as an author. Round iht 
World describes a journey made in iS/S-yp. As 
ni<i;l>t be c-xpcctcd he is a shrewd and practical 
obsener, and a pleasant writer. The tour was 
.'iccomplishcd without one unpleasant incident; he 
never miiiscd a connection, was never beyond the 
reach of creature comforts, and never iiad an un- 
happy or lonely hour. lie journeyed from New 
York to San Francisco, thence sailing to Japan, and 
visiting in his westward pr<^ress China, India, 
Egypt, and Italy. 

While on a pedestrian tour in the south of England 
with some friends, he announced that some day, 
when his ‘ships came home,' he sTOuld drive a party 
of his dearest friends from Brighton to Inverness. 
William Black's delightful Adventures of a Phaeton, 
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descriptive of a drive from London to Edinburgh, 
lielpcd to CRCOur^c the idea A start was made 
from Brighton, on June 17, 1881, and ln\erness was 
reached on August 3, making a record of 831 
miles. This cnjo>’able journey is described in An 
AtncrteaH Fetir~tn-Ifaiui tn Britain The route of 
these fifteen gay ciianotecrs, includmg the miilionaire 
and his mother, lay through Brighton, by way of 
Guildford. Windsor, Reading, Oxford. Banbury, 
Stratford, Coventry, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, 
Manchester, Grasmere, KeswieW, Penrith, Carlisle, 
Dumfries, Sanquhar, Old Cumnock, Douglas, 
Edinburgh. At Dunfermline where a right roj'al 
wctcome awaited them, the foundation*stone of 
the free library was laid by Mrs Carflcglc. 'The 
enthusiasm of the people,' writes her son, ‘ w as roused 
by het approach. There was something of the 
fairy tale in the fact tluit she had !c() her native 
town poor, with her loved ones, and was to-day 
returning in her coach.' 

These Irascl books, his Trxuutf-hant Dtwocraey, 
and two communications to the press on the 
'Gospel of Wealth,’ are his chief works in the field 
of authorship. 

His brother, Thomas .'I Camegte, associated wiili 
him in his great business concerns, was bom at Dun- 
fermline, 2d October 1S4J, and died at Homewood, 
I'cnnsyliania. 19th October 18SC. The account 
of Andrew Carnegie's Tnp round the World is 
dedicated ‘To my Brother and trusty associates, 
who toiled at home that I might spend abroad: 
these notes arc affcctionatciy inserted by the rr-* 
ful author.’ 

II 
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n'i ■* f.t iKr )-H!jr4 cun *S.> t!oej not 

4lfr4<t> xr tunvxlt tht lurtncr cr ihebcujcfan 
«i»i;»‘»t4nt riinv 

^ Tlirfir arc ihfce danger* ..-i yoitf patfl. tfw /int 
i» (lie ilrinLin^nf (he «cci>nj u «{KCuJjtk<n, 

AnJ (he IIiikI II - cn.torn.'t > ' 

VUicH 1 ira* 4 (cici'rji.ti ».j><r3tt.r m I 

knew all (lie men who .|^cul4t«L They were not 
our eilucni of ont rqmtc . they were rc^ardcJ with 
smjiifion. I lu(c Incxi to »cc them ruineJ, Uink* 
nipt m money anj lankrupt in character. There 
II JOfccly All imtance of a nun who luimaJea 
• fortune Uy s|>e<ulj(ivn. anJ kept it. The man who 
{{rasp* the momin;; (U|>cfs to aec how his sjceulathe 
tciitiircs arc likely to result, unfits himself for the 
calm coiuklcratiun and projicr solutions of business 
problems w itli w Inch he has to deal later in the day, 
and saps the sources of that iKr^istcnl and concen- 
trated energy upon vshich dcjicnds the jicnnancnt 
success and often the very safety of his main 
business The thorough man of business knows 
that only by years of patient, unremitting attention 
to affairs can he cam his reward, which is the result, 
not of chance, but of w‘cll-dc(iscd means for the 
attainment of ends 

Nothing is more essential to j'oung business men 
than untarnished credit, and nothing kills credit 
sooner than the knowledge in any bank board that a 
man engages in spccukitioa How can a man be 
credited whose resources may be swept away in one 
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hour by a panic among gamesters? Resolve to he 
business men, but speculators never 

The tliird danger is the perilous habit of endorsing 
notes. It appeals to your generous instincts, and 
you say, ' How can I refuse to lend my name only, 
to assist a fnend*' It is because there is so much 
that is true and commendable in that view that the 
practice is so dangerous. If you owe anything, all 
your capital and all your effects are a solemn trust 
in your hands to be held inviolate for the security of 
those who have trusted you. When a man in debt 
endorses for another, it is not his own credit or Jiis 
own capital that he risks ; it is the money of his 
creditors. Therefore 1 say that if you are called 
upon to endorse, never do it unless you have cash 
means not required for your own debts and never 
endorse beyond those means. 

Assuming that you ace safe la regard to these 
your greatest dangers — drinking, speculating, and 
endorsing — the question is how to rise? The 
rising man must do something exceptional, and 
beyond the range of his special department. He 
iriust attract attentioa A shipping clerk may do so 
by discovering in an invoice an error with which he 
has nothing to do, and which has escaped the atten- 
tion of the proper person If a weighing clerk, he 
may save for the firm by doubting the adjustment 
of the scales, and having them corrected. Your 
employer must find out that he has not got a mere 
hireling in his service, but a man ; not one who is 
content to give so many hours of viork for so many 
dollars in return, but one who devotes his spare 
hours and constant thoughts to the business. 
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Oi»r youn;* (sartncrt in C^rncu'ie IlrothcM havi 
won thciV hy *Uovi}a^ Ik^f we ifiJ not Lno« 
iuir »% urcll uiut vrji w;tnIcU a« they dtj. 

There 14 one <iirc nurk «>f the comin;* milliotulri 
— Iiii revenue* Altt.)y* exceed hi* cx|)cnditurci Hi 
bc];>n« t» Mve 4* VMit 4* he bc^int to cirn 
Capitalivt* truvt the saving youn;; mAO. For every 
hundrcii ilolUr* you un produce as the result oi 
iurd'Wun savin;;*, Mida*. in search of a {urincr, will 
lend on credit a thouund ; for ocry thousand, fifty 
thousand 

It is not capita] your seniors rcriuirc: it is the man 
who has pruved he has the business habits uhieh 
matvc uipital. Itcjin at once to lay up something. 
It is the /jrat hundred dollars sav'ed ivhich telk 

And here is the (irinie condition of success, the 
great secret : concentrate your cnetBy, iheushl, and 
capital exclusively upon the business in which >*00 
are engaged Having b^un in one line, resolve to 
fight it out on that line ; to lead in it. adopt every 
improvement, have the best machinery and know 
the most about it. 

I'inall)', do not be impatient, for, as Emerson says, 

‘ No one can cheat you oat of ultimate success but 
yourselves.’ — T/ie Young Mwu 

ANDRUW CARNEGIE ON THE USES OF WE/VLTU. 

Mr Carnegie lias suggested that millionaires 
miglit use their surplus money for founding churdics, 
universities, free libraries, hospitals and labora- 
tories, parks and pleasure gardens, concert halls and 
■- Imming-baths. Mr Carnegie has himself given 
’ half a million for the establishment of free 
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libraries. ‘ The " Gospel of Wealth," says Mr 
Carnegie, ‘ but echoes Christ’s words. It calls upon 
the nMlIionairc to scU all that he hath and give it in 
the highest and best lom to the poor, by adminis- 
tering his estate himself for the good of his fcllons, 
before he is called upon to lie dounand rest upon 
the bosom of mother earth. So doing, he nill 
approach his end no longer the ignoble hoarder of 
usdess millions. Poor, vety poor indeed, in money, 
hut rich, very rich, twenty times a millionaire still, 
in the ah'cetion, gratitude, and admiration of his 
fellow-men, and sweeter far, soothed and sustained 
by the still small %'oice within, which, uhisperingi 
tells hint that because he has lived, perliaps one 
small part of the great world has been Ottered just 
a little. This much is sure- against such riches as 
those, no bar will be found at the gates of paradise.' 


WALTER BESAN 

AND THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 



E arc not accustomed to look upoi 
novelist as a public benefactor; we 
and enjoy his volumes as a matt 
course, and scarcely give him credi 
the good impulses which he has st: 
in our own mind and in society at large 
many pleasant hours have the works of S 
Dickens, Thackeray, and many lesser no^i 
j'ieldcd to the world ! Itcsidcs affording plea 
they have widened men’s sympathies, and incre 
their love for the poor and the unfortunate;, C 
social movements suggested in fiction have 1 
afterwards translated into tact. The idc^ ‘ 
Teoplc’s Palace in the cast end of London 
first shadowed forth in the pages of the novel 
Soru anJ CohJUwhs ef M.m, by \Vallcr Ihs 
This being the case, we have no hesitation in ra 
ing him amongst our public bcacfacto/fc 
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Waller Ik&ant, vKc vktlM.uo'no soctal novelet, 
scholar, and icromcr, \\a5 bom at I’oitimoulh in 
183S. It ttill be rctncmlitrccl that I>ivlkcn« was l>om 
at i’ortsca. near ]'un»nii>uth .1 ijujrttr of a cen- 
tury pre\UiU‘l> Hc^anl MudiiJ at Kjn„''' I (.lleRC. 
London, and at (.hn-l's CoJlcj,'*-. (.anil jul„'c and 
Iu\in„' abandoned hie on^'inal intenii<>ii < I mtcrin;' 
the cliurcli. ua< apiioiiiUd I" a ]>r<'fii'<’rNhi}> m (lie 
Koyal College of Mauniiue III hiiilh c miix IJjn,; 
him to rcii^n (hii lorst. lie returned I ii„uiid 
and Ociot^d himeelf literature Kis lir<,t u>>rk 
Stu-liit tif ir<n<h l'e*ln, »ii uhitli Ik Iu‘I iK^ion 
lo work y/n Mauritiue a|>(KarexJ in i-'*'’' and in 
ho cnl/ml into a litcrar> (>artnerehic »iih /atiiet 
like / Kf.vly Mfiiff .l/<*rr»/vi, llu- lif«t ol tin rn iit 1« 
vliKli were the frutc« <■/ line conyini anihorOiiii, 
u.i< iiubiidieJ in ix;2 It uae |.> .I/r 

' lAlUe Ctrl, H'l/A Ujrf <»■<;,« {ia Son 
rf i'ulijn . Tkt itcUfn [tultrr/% <iK*r, t kIuiU 
ysrcally incrcaecd the j*i>i»ut*tvt> «-( ite auth "ev / ItC 

/ iUnli ff UcUmA. Py Ark^r I ht (At* 

/ /am tf th He! . and Jlu .S.arot Si./< ii''*!! 
&in(e the death e^ jamo K»ee in l^Sa Mi l^e•^an^ 
hai MiiUin ,|i/ .Ser/r jnJ tr’iu/irnmi •/ I la 

t'i//.ii«j AVwtn, ,J.7 m a t.arJ.n /at/ /'.»arA/ 

Pi'itliT, CAitdrca t*/ (></.-.'«. /if Utr.'J z.y\t tiry 

1.1.’/ ihit. ///T»’ rf AtaA-ird 

yt 7/a r^:/ f/ Si i'a-r, ,i jiu 

//..> A’.’if t»S>DI Jr«.vi./ <■//»..«„,, iS.;;, I and 
» feuTCilnr yS dieit il.aice |fc 1* a'.w. ilx a..tl, a 
vX /•(».. 4 7/*t»,'/v».'/ ui eli-at tK>..V» (e> 

UftUbiii, C..t;,a>, S\>..Jt,f_.tui. and t.«,^a.ii 1,0../^ 
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suit, which is, for the young, the most fascinating 
thing in the world. He loved his oun verses so 
much tliat he used to lock himself in his room in 
order to weep ow them. To liim they were so 
pathetic that he wept freely. That young man has 
not since become a poet But the other day he 
found in an old desk the very verses over which he 
had once enjoyed so many emotions, Alas? they 
were stale and futile: tl>c rhyme and the metre, 
and the thouglits and the poetic turns, w hich m the 
young days had seemed so beautiful, in the gray 
light of middle age were perceived to have been 
borrowed, sccond>liand recollections of poetry, imi- 
tations weak and flabby. Why did the boy cry, 
then ? He cried, if you please, because of tlic 
beautiful things in Ins own brairi. which he fondly 
thought he liod itansfctrcd to paper. Hut he liad 
not. They remained in hU brain. He had not 
been able to express these things in words, or even 
to suggest them in his verse, though his imagination 
saw them llicrc.' 

No less interesting is his account in the BrUith 
llWi/jr of the books which have influenced him. 
Uc began to read voraciously about the year 184S, 
and has read with equal appetite ever since He 
docs not quite approve of any very steady plan of 
reading; he is more in favour of 'tlut kind of read- 
ing which begins with general pasture m a good 
library, and goes off, in course of time, into s;>ccial 
lines,' jtt never leaving general hietature seems to 
him to be the best Imc This was his good for- 
tune. The library whkhwav available to him con- 
tained SbaVcsyicarc, Milton, John Uunyan. Drydcn, 
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Pope, Addison, Gulliver's Travels, Goldsmith, Scott, 
WordsivoitJi, B>TOn, Hume and Smollett, Dkkens 
and Marryat. He thinks the boy is hard to please 
uho cannot make himself happy uith these authors. 
For later reading he had Smollett, Fielding, and 
Thackeray. For more solid reading he had Locke's 
Essay on the Human UndtrstanJms. Bacon's 
Essays and Advaneenunt of Learning. Blairs 
Sermons; a collection of odd plays must also he 
included amongst his miscellaneous reading. Then 
he liad collections of \o>agcs and travels, and 
when periodical literature lugan to emerge in 
the shape of the Penny Magastne and Chambers's 
Journal, he read both. The book which most seized 
hold of his young imagination was the Pilsrwis 
Prej^ess ; the next book which struck him was 
yieholas StekUby; and Shakespeare's remfest, a 
play which he never tires reading. Tope’s Homer, 
and Milton followed , then he began to read Scott 
in hiS eleventh >car, and the tcvt of a good book 
being tlut )i/u remember it, he vtill remembers the 
Waverley novels. liven Lcrapricre's Clastual DU‘ 
lionary had diarnvt for hua. Then later, Tennyson, 
Carlyle. Maurice, and in a lcv>er degree Dickent 
and Kingsley, lud a k^rmativc inllucncc over him. 
He ihicki that wlicn the hi^toryof the nineteenth 
century coaie» to be wnitcn. it will be rtctgni»ed 
that Tennyson contributed to form the national 
inuid far oiore tJiaa )oung men can nour 

usdirktand. 

B,t aboie •in ih.ngs. Waller l^esint has iludicd 
L-n-.c-ty, and it u because he has tk.nc s's that h< 
La> U.i3 able to cliaria. iatcrot. ro.uSe t.he >>>a* 
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^tes, and provide for one of the pressing needs 
:he dayi amusement and instruction for toiling 
lions. 

n the preface to a new edition of Ready-Moncy 
rttboy he presents an interesting account of his 
rary partnership with James Rice He keeps 
isclf much in the background, giving credit to 
literary partner for what is generous, sympathetic, 
i kind-hearted in these joint productions. Their 
kuaintance began in this way: In the winter of 
57-6S Besant sent to Once a If'cci, of which Rice 
s editor, a paper upon a visit to the island of 
anion. Not getting any rcpJy, he lliought of 
dng for the return of the manuscript, when he 
ind that it had already been printed. No proofs 
d been sent him. and the article had appeared 
th a considerable number of blunders He wrote 
king an explanation, when he reccised a note 
;ned ‘ James Rice' asking him to call, and explain- 
; tiiat the article liad been found among otiicr 
alter in type and passed for press, without any 
h'cation as to the name of the author ; or that 
had not been corrected. Mr Bcsaiic on calling 
und the editor 'a pleasant and fncndly creature, 
;xious to set bimsdf r^ht’ with him, and desirous 
hear from him again, Mr Rice bad just pur- 
lOscd this now defunct journal, upon which he 
tended to work while reading for the bar. llesanl 
mtributed occasionally for two j’cars. A friendsliip 
irang up between them winch ended in Rice asking 
m, in tile autumn of l 8 yi, to join in writing a 
W'el, for which he had in his mind a central figure 
id a leading sibnuion. Rice had written a. serial 
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l.V-i li.'w n \i h-!a JV-un* 

H>4 K».J » rv»t»ia;ri^A *t <y fttjfactl ffin A jiyJ- 
w.jS i!-f ciitikMnv 'A w< r'< rj Ifc 

K4<] jIi.i «•>!!<» rf./i.(ifltt tC tfsCA KmJj» 

Atr^rt at* Ih# rT<'4tt Ixjj il enriched 

r,<>!f-fi «Y «!>r»:» *try rj .vh, Aff f.tHU (ttr* 
(.iN»-rart) ifti tUI !«i«r. 4fl'l «•> lh< jurtnenhij 
(totiAL^oi u:i 1}^ ftui Kkc m 

• ««)« « writer i.r ttic I'nlitS Wtek!) 

tl<>4at tt ll« i> i^coal. TrinV luml 

iMAftrd. Afi'.l hetyful Hi* wtiie r4n^e t>l *ut>;cct; 
liuVr* I'.iisi 4(1 4dmar4!itc C(m>«ruSi>jn4’i<r. 4nd ii 
mutt (s->t l< (hut tic M nut only a «hol4r 

Ixti 4 It4ic!led l-ln^lidunan He i» full of *)tn{uth> 
luf men. 411.1 o;k<uU>’ delight* to helji 

)uun^ men «It» lute the utility und umtition to 
»ui,cevd in iilcrutufc T)u« i* true of all eminent 
lilciury men. ct u only lltote of nicUiocre attain* 
ineiit* mIki lute m> dc*irc to lend a helping fund 
to a youn^ aijnrant. ilut Mr Ik-unt duct not think 
youii^ men of iJie present day altogether perfect. 
They have not enough either of ambition or of 
apphcatiiiii to win hi* enure symjuthy Unlin^ 
ill the Ct>ntfinf^rti/y a few months ago. 

he juid : - liven the UJswIio lute just begun to 
go into the City, and who know ter>' well that 
their value would be cnonnously increased by a 
practical and real knowledge of French. German, 
or shorthand, will not take the trouble to acquire 

Jf Mr Hesant's position in literature, posterity 
judge. He writes a great deal, and rapid 
is not often accompanied by lasting 
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fame. Rut if aoy vwce is to survive from amid 
Ihc confusion of tongues uiiidi dattcr and shriek 
at the end of this century, we do not see why 
it should not be that of the author of All Sorts 
and Condidons of Hen. In any event, he has the 
consciousness that his great gtfts have been spent 
in a beautiful devotion to the best interests of 
humanity. 

Nat on the vnilcar mas* 

C»!l*d ••'kOtU* mutiseMene* pass, 

Thi ns< <teae that took the ej-e and had the rr’va 
A man is about as much as his uork amounts 
to; but the best of a man's work is often that 
nhich the worid cannot value; that uhith "neighed 
not as his uotk. >ct swelled the man’s amount" ' 
‘One could scarcely recognise an ex*6tudcnt of 
divinity.' says Mr ttoukcr. ‘but might fairly mistake 
him for a genial doctor of nicdicmc, with his short, 
burly figure, closcly-sct head, ctidcnlly capacious 
and well furnished, a pair of frank e)'cs. and pleasant 
smile, llie mote benevolent of aspect by reason of 
si>cctaclci and a full brown beard ; a manner hearty 
and business like — altogether a solid sort of man— 
inwhomiopal tnisL Mrlksant is an indefatigable 
woiksT sjxnding his Tnoruings. when he docs not 
like to be dvawrbcd. in bts own study, in "the 
comfortable and scmtHjcucltoi brick \illa.'’ as an 
auctioneer uoulJ put it. just below Hampstead 
Heath, which U h«» home, doing the hour's ride 
down the hiU laovt da)-5 in the week, to the ofTicc 
of the I’alcstmc Icxploratioo Fund, in the Adciphi. 
where lie is iicrfcctly willing to be disturbed by 
any one calling in rcUtion to lliat cause, or the 
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affairs of the Society of Authors, both of whicli 
arc enthusiasms uitti him; filling in spare minutes 
u'ith continuation of his literary work ; and returning 
up the iiill for evening leisure and early hours of 
rest. ... lie models his characters chiefly on real 
people, and for the most part real occurrences 
supply his plot and incidents; some of his books 
arc novels of pur|wsc, others not His method is 
verj’ careful ; he usually writes out the titles of 
his chapters at the beginning, and makes drafts of 
the incidents and coatvrsation for each chapter 
two or tl;rcc chaptcr.s ahead of his writing ; the 
chapter is then written out fully, and usually ro' 
written, all in a neat, plain hand that suggests case 
and leisure rather than hard work. . . . Uusy as 
he is, he is never Coo busy to write carefully and 
well, and to give freely of a ready sympatliy and 
help,’ 

In an address at Portsmouth he pointed out that 
there were 14,000 people in London who lived by 
literature, not including the publishers, printers, 
bookbinders, paper-makers, &c He gave it also 
as his experience that any man who can do good 
work as a novelist instantly commanded success. 

The People’s Palace at Mile End Road, London, 
is the revival and development of an idea of the 
Beaumont Philosophical Institute; but to Mr Besant 
belongs the credit, as we have said, of popularising 
it On May 14, 1887, the Queen inaugurated the 
People’s Palace at the east end of London, In- 
tended as a centre for amusement and recreation, 
with technical schools, a library, reading and recrea- 
tion rooms, the spacious and eluant hall devoted 
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to concerts, lectures, and popular entertainments, 
was on this occasion visit^ and opened b/ Her 
Majesty. The Qncci\s Hall is one of the most 
commodious places of mcetiflS in London. It can 
accommodate about 2000 people, and is 130 feet 
Jong by 75 feet wide. At the back of the galleries 
are placed Mr Ver Heyden’s figures of tiventy-two 
queens taken from difTercnt periods of liistory, in- 
cluding Queen Esther, lloadicea, and Elizabeth, A 
statue of Queen Victoria occupies the place 0/ 
honour at the end of the lialL The apse at the 
opposite end wrll be taken up by the great organ 
presented by Mr Dyer Edwardcs. The library 
started with Sooo volumes — although there is room 
for 200,000 volumes — and there was a small lending 
library for the boys attending the classes. 

On the opening occasion, in the centre, facing 
her own statue at the other end of the hall, stood 
Her Majesty, dressed in black, holding in her liand 
a large bouquet of red roses, and bowing her 
acknowledgments. Around her were grouped the 
members of her family and household. Sir Edmund 
Currie, the chairman of trustees, read an address 
to Her Majesty thanking her for her kindness in 
opening the liall, assuring her of the lo>’aIty of 
the East-enders, and explaining the objects of 
the scheme. It stated that for the technical and 
handicraft schools of which Her Majesty would 
presently lay the first stone, the trustees were 
indebted to the Wotsliipful Company of Drapers 
of the City of London. The cost of erecting and 
fitting these schools would amount to ,^20,000, and 
the Drapers’ Company, two years ago. \otcd that 
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affaire of the Society of Authors, both of which 
arc enthusiasms with him; filling in spare minutes 
«ith continuation of his literary work; and rcfuminir 
up the lull for evening leisure and early hours of 
rest. . . . He models his cliaracters chfcliy on n:<ij 
people, and for the most part real occurrences 
supply his plot and incidents ; some of his boohs 
are novels of purpose, other? not His ntethod ($ 
rcf)’ careful ; he usually urites out the titles of 
his chapters at the beginning, and makes drafts of 
the incidents and conversation for each chaptCf 
two or three chapter? aheail of his writing; the 
chapter is then ?vntten out fully, and usually re, 
written, all in a neat, plain hand that suggests case 
and leisure rather than hard ??ork. . ■ . Uusy aa 
he is, he is neser too busy to write carefully and 
well, and to gi?e freely of a ready sympatliy and 
help' 

/iT aiT siJJivsi jt /lAV*mwtiV tc jW.Wew* Ah?# 
there were people in London who lived by 

literature, not including the publishers, printers, 
bookbinder!!. (Ujicf-makers. &c. He gave it alx? 
as his experience that any man who can do good 
work as a novelist instantly commanded success. 

The Ttople's Palace at Mdc lind Ko-id, laandoii, 
t* the rcvisal and development of an idea of the 
Ucaumunt rhi!o»ophical Institute, but to Mr lic'aiil 
belongs (Iw cftdit, as «c have said, of fK^pul.irisio,,' 
iL Oa May 14, IS;!/, the Queen uuuguratciJ tlie 
People's i’aiacc at the cast caJ of London- In- 
tended as a centre for am..»cmcut ami rccrcatixii. 
ivilb lw.bj3l.jl U a hbni/y, r-ia. 3 .. ' and n erra- 
tioa njcms, the ■^picla -s ' * 
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sum as a gift to tlicTnisL Later donations made 
t/icir Lcncfact/ons £60,000. The expense of iaying' 
out the Winter Gardens has been defrayed by 
Sir Eduard Guinness at a cost of £gooo. 

To this address Her Majesty, speaking with great 
distinctness, and in a voice uhich was audible in 
almost every part of the building, made the follow* 
ing reply: 'I thank you for your loyal and dutiful 
address. It gives me great satisfaction to open 
this fine building provided for the benefit of the 
people of the cast of London, whose Jives and 
unceasing but honourable toil uill be cheered by 
the various opportunities of rational and instructive 
entertainment and of artistic enjoyment here 
afforded to them. 1 rejoice to think that the noble 
contributions of the Drapers' Company, and of 
many other benevolent persons, have enabled you 
to carry through and complete so laije and 
generous a scheme. My beloved husband would 
have viewed with infinite pleasure such efforts to 
meet the wants and add to the pleasures of this 
busy population. I thank you heartily for your 
good wishes on tlie occasion of my attainment 
of the fiftieth year of my reign. I hope this under- 
taking will continue to prosper, and by God’s 
blessing fulfil all the worthy objects for which it 
is designed.' 

Mr Spencer Charrington, AI.P , treasurer of the 
trustees, presented Her Majesty with a gold key of 
the hall, and Madame Albani having sung ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ the Prince of Wales intimated tliat 
he had the Queen's commands to declare the hall 
open. These words were followed by a fanfare 
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of trumpets. After part of the looth Psalm had 
been sung, the following gentlemen were presented 
to Her Majesty by the Lord Chamberlain . Sir 
Edmund Hay Currie ; Mr Spencer Chamngton. 
M.P. ; Mr John Rogers Jennings, Master of the 
Drapers’ Company; Mr \ViUiacn Sawyer; Captain 
Spencer Beaumont ; Mr Robson, the architect ; Mr 
Walter Uesant, author of All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men; Mr Wilberforcc Bryant; and Mr T. Dyer 
Edwardes. Mr Jennings, on kneeling before Her 
Majesty, was knighted. 

Before leaving the People’s Palace the Queen had 
still another important duty to perform — namely, 
to lay the foundation-stone of the Technical Schools 
(opened October i 839 ). which form an import- 
ant adjunct to the People's Palace. There about 
$000 students are instructed in various branches 
of education, such as shading, modelling in clay, 
freehand and model drawing; wood-carving in the 
art school , and in other departments, lathe and 
machine work, forging, electricity, practical chem- 
istry, and photography. The committee have also 
had the good fortune to bnng together for exhibi- 
tion, for an entrance fee of a penny, many gems 
of art lent from private galleries. This is bringing 
art to the people indeed. 

The report of the dirwtors of the People’s Palace 
for 18S9 showed that over two and a half millions 
of people had attended it since its opening in i88y. 
Among the various exhitutions held during the 
year, the Workmen's and Apprentices’ — opened by 
LordBrassty — was meet lar^ly patronised, 110,073 
persons having vi»ted it In the library were 1 1/300 
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books, though 250,000 were wanted, and the daily 
attendance of readers had risen to noo. The 
technical instructions has-e been much appreciated, 
especially tlie evening-classes, 77,143 students having 
taken advantage of them. Dances had been given, 
attended by 2551 members. The most popular 
aniu5c:nci}t l}ad been the siiiniflnng-batlt. Lord 
Rosebery's gift, which was used by 94.296 persons. 
There was, however, a small deheit in the year's 
working. The gymnasium is another important 
attraction. During the year 1888-89 there were 
over 100,000 Sunday visitors. In 1890 the daily 
average of visitors was about 1 loa 
‘When at play.' saj’s Sir lidinund Hay Currie, 
'these young people, beside dancing, sketch, phot> 
graph, swim, play at lawn-tennis, cricket, football, 
billiards, chess and draughts, run across country, 
cycle, box, fence, ramble to places of interest, 
debate, read, sing, act, and play musical instru- 
ments. Properly and fibcraliy managed, the good 
slill to be done by the People’s Palace' cannot be 
calculated. Much stress (and rightly so) is laid 
upon the importance to a great town population 
of open spaces, but it always appears to me that 
in the list of the needs of our poor population 
they should rank next below institutions of the 
description of the People’s Palace At best they 
arc only usable hvc montIts out of the twelve, and 
with our ordinary summer weather never continually 
then. A People’s i’alacc is alnays aiailable,' ply'* 
sical and mental amusement, and education, are 
alvtays procurable within its doors.’ 
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father of the subject of our notice 
Joseph Toynbee, a famous aural 
f\ I I bon» aboMt tStO, ilc'ccndarit of 

’ Lincolnshire family. In ins student 
‘ days he studied anatomy with great 

interest, uas elected one of tlic surgeons to the St 
James and St George's Dispensary, and i\as one of 
the first I-clIous uf tlic College of Surgeons. He 




!<» ^uf^ifJT. in which he vtoa 
A 4n-l h<M 4!> Jf'pc'intmcnt m th:i 

m \U»y* To>nl><cwaJ{*« 

mcAn* •( I.'Cil a4!ufj! hi*tory 

,( t.wihli.T nv-lfl totu^'o Al VVimLUiioii,anJ wu 

4 ^tx>iAiy’'ut.umtt He fell A v»ctini to icicntific 
icKJich. (>’t nliilc con.lu«xJo^ An cxf>c/ifncnt in the 
»)/ ..n^‘in^ in llwr cJft. ly mcani c-f itijectioo 
wf iiOuhji.in of xhc \4jwur of ehtorofurm or pfWJie 
Acul. he W4» ACtiilentAlly killal. July H, tSfiu ^ 
Arnold T..)nUx. the second son of thu da- 
tirtjuidicd surgeon, wa* Iwm in Savilc Rovr. London, 
August 3}. las*. Krc his father died ai shove 
related, he had already noticed the remarkawe 
prumisc of his son. The childhood of Arnold 
Toynlsce uai $|>ent chiefly at Wimbledon, where he 
ilfcw up in an atmosphere of culture and refinement 
He had quite a passion for military historj’.an 
loved to build mimic fortifications. Amongst the 
visitors at his fathers house was the late 
Hinton, author of The M}ste>y of Pain, vbo 
inllucnccd him at this formative period. From h^ 
father, who lectured on popular science, ho learned 
to take an interest in potliy and pictures. Like the 
Rev. I'rcdcrick W. Robertson of Brighton, he had an 
idea of entering the army, and ssas for two years at 
a military college. He was never drilled in a public 
school, hence his studies lay in the direction of 
modern literature and philosopliy rather than Greek 
d ^ his eighteenth j-ear he spent a period 

U village on the sea-coast in reading all by 
»d two years* later he uent to Oxford, 
time was chiefly passed in miscellaneous 
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reading, and in comxrsation witl> friends. He 
determined to devote his uhole life, and such power 
as he possessed, to the philosophy of liistory. 

During the four jearsToynbM spent at Oxford, 
he was a prominent figure amongst an attached 
circle of students, amongst Mhom was Thomas Hill 
Green. 'Most men/ he said, ‘seem to lose their 
religious beliefs in passing through the university , I 
made mine.' But an hour or two daily of serious 
work was as great a strain as his faculties could stand. 
After taking his degree he became tutor to the 
Indian civilians at Balliol College All the while he 
was a diligent student of political economy, and 
began to study Indian subjects with avidity. He 
lectured to his Indian students on the matter of 
these studies. 

He had come under Mr Ruskin’s influence, and 
was one of the undergraduates who went to the 
practical work of repairing the road in Hinksey. 
He rose to the rank of foreman. How liis inner 
nature was fed we know also by his e\cry morning 
reading of the Bible and the Imitation. It was 
said of him that Toynbee read his Bible like any 
other book, as if he liked it Religion at this time, 
as later, was the inspiring fire of his life. 

Professor Jowett saj-s 'that at this time the secret 
of his influence, both over them (his pupils) and 
over others, was his transparent sincenly. No one 
could find in him any trace of vanity or ambition. 
Whether he received money or not, if he could only 
supply his moderate wants, was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him. He was equally indifferent to the 
opinion of others, and probably never in his life 
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said anything for the sake of being appreciated. 
He seemed incapable of entertaining a persd^^al 
dislike to any one, and it may be doubted whether 
he ever liad an enemy. He U'as very frank ^nd 
unreserved. Tliere was nothing in tijat schone 
(beautiful soul) which might not have been s^cn 
and known of alt men. There was too a singula 
charm in his conversation. He had the rare po\'cr 
of talking to persons in any class of Ufa 
did not wait to be spoken to, but was hitn^^lf 
the first to begin. E:;ccpt when in pain he had_a, 
constant flow of thoughts and words. There was 
him “ a great deal of senosity,’' yet the love of plV 
and mischief was always ready to break out. 
was very willing to plunge into an argument, which 
he would intersperse with slight jests and Iiumoro^s 
allusions. His mind would seem to light up with 
l^c new thoughts which arose within him.' 

In later years he discovered that he had the gi^ 
of c.\prc4<iing himself with ilucncy in continued 
spccciL He devoted this gift to wli.-it he believed 
to be the highest interests of liis fellow-men, ar>d 
addressed large audiences of working-men. In ^ 
note dated Whitechajrcl, July 1875. he says, •! spoke 
last night for forty minutes with hardly a pause, and 
without hesitating for a wont; my friend, who wa* 
viith me, was warm in Jits cungratulations ; the 
audience were impressed, s'ery friendly, and attcntiviS- 
I feel as if 1 Iiad discovered a new ]>ow cr to do God'^ 
work with, though 1 am still doubtful naturail/ 
.^I'^iut it , it drains my energy. I must u»e it 
' ' ’ijiy* but 1 hope always m Cod’s service.* 

’ last four or five years of his life were devoted 
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to the advancement of new theories of political 
economy and to the reform of the churcli. He had 
a strong sympathy with the life of the labouring- 
classes, and his aim was to be helpful in relieving 
the \\ants of great cities; he thought political 
economy should teach duties as u ell as laivs ; 
should reconcile humanity with science, and the 
reason of men with thwr feelings 

His religion j'camed to clothe itself in action 
He felt that the poor could only be adequately 
uplifted and helped by those who had lived amongst 
them and felt their needs. He took rooms in 
Commercial Uoad, Whitechapel, in his vacation of 
1875, furnished in the barest manner, and entered 
heartily into the religious work carried on tlierc by 
the Rev S. A. Darnett He delivered lectures to the 
Tower Hamlets Radical Club, and gathered much 
knowledge and experience His health gave way 
under his unwearied labours, and the noise and 
dullness and dreariness of lus surroundings, and the 
oppression from the daily sight of so much evil 
From the example and teaching of this period 
sprang the idcaofTojnbee Hath 

In the last two years of his life Arnold Tojiibco 
was gathering materials for a detailed history of tlic 
revolution of English industry at the end of the last 
century. At Oxford, between October 1881 .md 
May 1882, he delivered a course of lectures on the 
economic history of England from 1760 to 1840. 
Notes of this course are printed under the general 
heading of ‘ The Industrial Revolution,' along with 
popular addresses given at Bradford, Bolton, 
Leicester, and Newcastle, in a volume which 
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un*lff llii* wilti 4 »hyrt Ricmo 

)L Jovidt (*<c<ini) ctiitoin. 

r»-r llic trfiiriti <if the chanh, he W4* |>rcj«r 
aJiiKJtc jUiIition «'f anJ the admi 

<>f the laii)* (ri the (;»\cmnicii( the church, 
c^veiice (if I lintlumty nilfi Iwti »JI the irnit 
of C'hri«L Ucli^iotit injth* to him mu(t t>e clc 
it v\c(c 111 llcdi .nil! laluijil l<forc they tud a 
of hull, lie aimed 4I carrying out hif idea* 
{iracticc, hy Katherine; hit friend* around him. f 
ini' ori;ani*ut>u(i viotl.in^ at Oxford and Lorn 
'they Mould |ire(are themselves in duTerent paru m 
the auhjcet unid they ucrc ready to strike in 
public' 

Hom' this spirit was nourished and grew up Mitbin 
tlic man may be seen from this extract from a letter: 
'Every morning I read my Uible and the /milaluit 
(of Christ). I try daily to be good and unsefrish; t 
am not very successful, but 1 do try. A speechless 
Uirill of spiritual desire somcttnics runs through mo 
and makes me hope, even when most Mcaiy. . . . ^ly 
M'ork goes on mcH, Political Economy is becoming 
dearer to me cvciy’ day ; I feel how right f was to 
choose it as my subject. I try not to get excited, 
to let my mind M’ork easily. I take every sensible 
precaution about my licalth, and try to turn my 
tliougiits from that to spiritual things I often think 
that, if we M ere ever as serious about our spiritual 
life as we are about our ph>’sical, we should most of 
us do better. 1 don't mean ner\ous about heaven 
and hell, but about the puri^ of our thoughts, and 
the truth of our aims.' 

Ills death in 1883 was owing to a breakdown 
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which followed on the strain of two lectures 
directed against the teaching in Henry George's 
Pregrest and Pax <rtf. 

A friend of Arnold Toynbee, Mr Alfred Milner, 
thus explains the reasons which led to the foundation 
of the Toynbee Trusteeship: 

'Among his old friends no circumstance added a 
more poignant sorrow to the great grief of his loss 
than the feeling that, cxcqtt so far as the inefTace* 
able impression on a few minds went, he had left 
nothing behind hint that would perpetuate his 
influence, or even give those who had not known 
him the faintest conception of the great character 
so early lost to the world. Under these circum- 
stances the desire to create some sort of memorial 
was even stronger than it is m the ordinary ease 
of the death of a great man. who leaves some 
visible record of hts oiin behind him in the shape 
of accomplished work. All sorts of things were 
proposed — a studentship of political economy at 
Oxford, a prize, a workman's hall, or some sucii 
institution as has actually grown up, with his 
name attached to it. at the East End. What finally 
decided us to choose the present form of the Trust 
was the desire to connect the memorial both with 
the study of political economy in its social aspects, 
to which he devoted the scholar-half of himself, and 
with his work among the artisan population of our 
great cities to w hich he gave the other, the missionary- 
half. These two characters, so inextricably blended 
in his disposition, his scheme of life, and his actual 
performance, and at the same time so characteristic 
of what is best in the social movement of our time 
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among the educated classes, ue hoped to com* 
niemorate by a series of lectures, to be dclWercd 
not at one place, but aitematelY at diflerent great 
industrial centres, wherever there might seem to be 
a real demand for them — lectures dealing with 
political economy an its social side, at once instructive 
and inspiring. They were to be, if I may use the 
phrase, pioneer lectures, breaking open the road in 
different places, along which others, if there was 
interest shou-n and zeal to turn that interest to good 
account, might subsequently march. The lecturers 
were to be the forerunners of the university exten* 
sion movement in political economy, teaching it 
ahvays in Toynbee’s spirit; and in sending them 
out we hoped to benefit both the industrial centres 
which they were to visit and to enrich with the 
learning of the university, and the university itself, 
to which they would return strengtJiencd by that 
experience and touch with actual life, the fiesh and 
blood of economics, which would be gained noniiere 
else so well as in the industrial centres.' 

The first publication in the above direction 
was a lecture entitled JnJuitrial Peace, being the 
report of an inquiry made for the Toynbee Trustees 
by L. L. I'. R. Price, with a preface by Professor 
Marshall 

Professor Marshall lias said that Toynbee 'was 
always brilliant in thought, uger in speculation; 
but his intellect, fresh and vigorous as it was, was not 
the chief part of him : the leading controlling strain 
of Iiis character was emotionaL Ife was thus the 
ideal modem representative of the medieval saint; 
strong every way. but with all other parts of his 
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nature nici^cJ and contained in an earnest and 
tender love towards God and man.' 

We might utter one of his own striking thoughts 
over the fragment of his life and work : ‘ Man lifts 
his head for one moment above tiic waves, gives 
one wild glance around and perishes. Hut that 
glance, was it for nothing?’ From this pure, 
ardent, unselfish life sprung the movement by 
which Toj-nbcc Hall was founded, and became 
a residence club of university men in Whitechapel. 
Toynbee once told Professor Seeley how there 
were young men at Oxford desirous of throwing 
themselves into the work of the priesthood, but 
for certain spiritual and intellectual difficulties which 
liad grown up within their path; but in the plan 
of Toynbee Hall teaching and sympathy, they 
found they could devote all their energies without 
let or hindrance The intention of these members 
of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge is ‘to 
provide education and the means of rc'crcation and 
enjoyment for the people, to inquire into tlic con- 
dition of the poor, and to consider and advance 
plans calculated to promote their welfare.’ The 
university settlers want to make use of their oppor- 
tunities to get to know their neighbours. ‘ by chance 
meetings about common business, by common con- 
cern in the removal of nuisances, common work 
on committees, and all the other opportunities that 
a common life offers for forming acquaintances and 
ripening friendships.' 

The residence house was oiganised in January 
1885, under the direction of the Rev. S. A. Barnett, 
vicar of St Jude's, Whitechapel It stands in Com- 
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morning, but tcacliing Is uoscctamn. Concerts 
have been delivered by ihc Titular Halhd Concert 
Society; lectures ha\c been dclucrcd by some 
of the most eminent specialists in their ©•*« depart- 
ments, on historical, scientific, and literary subjects. 
There is an antiquarian society, natural history 
club, Shakespeare club, Adam Smilli club, S:c 
The residents also act on local committees of the 
Charity Organisation Society; others arc members 
of sanitary aid committees, and arrange for the 
despatch of i>oor children to country quarters during 
the summer months, and for %'isits to museums and 
picture-galleries. 

Toynbee Hall partakes of the nature of both 
a college and a club. It is a club in so far that 
the university men nho make it their liomc live 
their ONMi life, follow tbeir own pursuits, and make 
their onn friends. During the first four years 
there were fifty-four residents, and as promoter, the 
Rev S. A. Harnett, is sanguine that, if not in our 
time, at least some time, the forces at work will 
make a better and happier East London. ' They 
who came to teach ha%c stopped to learn. At the 
feet of the poor they hate realised something of 
what love can do and patience can l>ear. They 
have seen real troubles, a real fight for life, they 
have unconsciously, throu^ daily contact absorbed 
the knowledge of their nrighbours' ways of living 
and of thinking.' After sixteen years experience 
of Whitechapel, Mr Uamett gives it as his opinion, 
as Toynbee also did, that it is only through personal 
scrv ice that good can be done. 

Walter Besant, in his charming story of Children 
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cf Gibcon, aims at tlie amelioration of the condition 
of the ‘slaves of tlie needle.' He pictures m it 
a lady of bjrtli and education Jiving amongst and 
as one of them, in a single chamber, carrying her 
own water up-stairs, sweeping her own room, cooking 
her on n dinner, making tlie bed, and cleaning the 
window. In one respect she differed from the 
woman below Jier — that she put out her washing. 
Now the old woman below never had any to put 
out. For the greater part of the time her bed had 
been occupied by a girl in a consumption, so that 
she had to sleep as she could on a chair, or a bed 
made up of three chairs. * One must be a Moravian 
missionary before one can contemplate ^uthout a 
shudders coRtinuanceof this u'ay of life. . . . Even 
the fellows of Toynbee Hall do not actually live 
in the very courts and lanes of the Whitechapel 
Road and Commercial Street No doubt the>' uill 
do so when, by their efforts, these courts have 
become courts of the Great King ; at present they 
seclude themselves in their college, each man with 
his own room xsthctically furnished for the pleasure 
of his soul, and removed somewhat from the noise 
and stress and struggle of the common life. We 
may, in fact, give ourselves up, “hke anything," 
for our fellow-creatures who will very likely give 
up nothing, not even a humble little vice or two, 
in return ; but there arc some hours in the day 
which should be kept apart and consecrated, even 
by the most thorough rcnunciator, for the recreation 
and refreshment of his souL 
'ilen and women who hasn: learned all that 
science and art and history and philosophy can 
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teach them are returning to the soil and to the 
gutter from which their fathers sprung. They come 
back laden uith treasures, which they long to laMsh 
among the people. This is to practise the Chris- 
tianity which you advanced thinkers despise.’ 

It would be ucll if men everywhere would lay 
to heart Toynbee's wise words, that ‘civilisation 
has not been built up by brute force ; st has been 
built up by patience, by self sacrifice, by care, by 
suficring, and you cannot, and you will not, obtain 
any great material cliangc for the better, unless 
you arc prepared to make an effort to advance 
in your moral ideas.’ 


So mistn I (oiting mom to «ve 
Some purpose la m) lite (uim. 
And cre I pats some work achietc. 
To live tad mote shea I am still 


I ask not with that »oik combmeJ 
My name should rloun the ages move, 

Ilut that my (Oil such end may linU 
As nun may hlcss ami God approt e. 

i'niKifaJ S4a,r/. 
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Studies? What larger share, if any, of the time 
and efforts of teachers to be given to the training 
of the hand and of the senses, as distinguished from 
the acquisition of the sort of knouledgc and of 
mental cultivation wtuch are derivable from books’ 
What other and better means of communicating 
knowledge, and of making it attractive, can yet 
be devised ? On no one of tlicsc topics has the 
last word yet been said. On all of them the best 
and most fruitful discoveries have still to be made.’ 
The method adopted in the sjstcnt we describe 
here is for busy people, or those nlio have had 
few educational advantages. If used as intended, 
there is no doubt that the Chautauqua system and 
the National Home Heading Union have consider* 
able educational value 

Within the past twenty years that ’•vonderful 
educational iniluence has arisen in the United 
States, known as Chautauqua (pronounced S/iatt>~ 
tazub’-i.-ah), tlie Literary and Scientific Circle 
connected with which las now a membership of 
over 300.00a The National Home Reading Union 
founded in this country by Dr I’aton of Notting- 
ham, and others, aims at filling the same position 
for Great llriuin 

Of Huguenot descent. John Uc>-1 Vincent, one of 
the cliicf founders of the Chautauqua movement, 
vm born at Tuscaloosa, /VUbama, 33d February 
1833. Uis father was a man of character, 4 great 
reader and talker, wlio gave hu children the best 
education in bis power. The Wacent family settled 
on a farm in I’cnnsylvaiiia in 183S, and the future 
bishop at play missionaiy meetings would give 
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anutc-ur a\J*!rf«c-v Under a pov-cnics*, hs wu 
]»c{Utc(l amt entcreJ Millun AcaJem/^ An ca^er 
reader fmm cltildhocx). lie bad at fifteen pcru’-cd 
some vf iJic in hi* tjlhcr'r hlary. The 

story I'f tJjc \Vc»5c) * in«{*«fcd lii/n with ibe netJon 
1Im( be hou!J wJ«» lAc t(* do tomcthing for the 
HooJ of the uurl<l. When he K'cnC airj)* fironi heme 
t<i (each a school for a time, the la^t coun$el cf 
his liceiatcd mother to him. was: 'My son, live 
near to GoJ ; h\c near to GotL’ 

During hit four years of (caching Vincent con- 
tinued Jus own studies and entered Alleghany 
College, .Mcadviilc. I'cnnsylvania. Kut now came 
a change of jilan. for acting on the suggestien of 
some friends, at twenty years of age, on horsehact; 
with a pair of saddlebags, he started to preach over 
a thirty-mile circuit in the valleys of Luzerne 
county. lie would compose his sermons as he 
rode iVoni place to place, and as lie was interested 
in the homely life of the country folks, and spoke 
three times cacli Sabbath, he became famous as * 
a boy preacher. Next w-c find him attending the 
Wesleyan Institute, Newark, New Jersey. A fello'V- 
pupil speaks of him then as tall, slender, graceful, 
genial, with a kind and intellectual face, and abund- 
ant brown hair. The same authority ne\er met his 
equal for analytic power, and everyone remarked: 

' I see in this young man elements of future great- 
ness.' 

He acted as pastor for two >*£ 30 !! at North Uelrillc, 
New Jersey, and for the same period at In’ington, 
and for a time near Chicago. Some of his methods 
were a forecast of Clrautauqux For instance, he 
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uould gather his people on Saturday aftcnioons, 
and get them to imagine they were a band of 
tourists JCt Palcstitic, and then liibtc history and 
geography were studied Hasing completed liis 
four years’ course of thcolr^ical study, he married 
Elizabeth Duscnbiiry in his twenty-scicnth year, 
and four years later he spent a >car lo Europe, also 
visiting Egypt and Palestine 

In Ills thirty-fourth year he was a foremost leader 
in Sabbalh-schooi wotk. In 1665 he founded the 
Xerlk.v.‘cst Sunday-stkool Quarieily. and in ISGO 
the Smday'Sckeol Tcather. He next received the 
appointment as general agent of the Methodist 
Episco|ial Sunday-school Union, and itt 1868 was 
elected general Kcretaty o( the Unvon and Tract 
Society, which post he held till 1884. As editor 
of the Sunday-school publications in connection 
with his denomination be achieved great success. 
Under Ins care the Suuday-teftool Jounmi rose front 
.1 circulation of id, $00 to iCo.ooo, the lesson books 
have sold to the extent of 2.500.000 It was in 
1873 that the great movement with which Ins name 
will henceforth be identified had its rise. Along 
wiOi Lewis Miller of Akron. Ohio, he projected 
a Sunday-school teachers' institute, with a view of 
educating and belter preparing teacher-, for their 
work, the first meeting in connection with uhicli 
was held at Chautauqua in August 1874. How 
it has extended its scope and influence is told m 
these pages. 

As a prca^icr and orator he lias alwa}-s been 
]>opular. The secret of bis success, sa} s one, is 
that his enthusiasm and symspathy never fail His 
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HU »oiJ, Mr George E. Vincent. Ihs also identified 
hlmscir with tlic worL lie has drawn up pro- 
grammes, engaged lecturers. |ireachcrs. and teachers, 
arranged the dqurtments of the sarious schools, 
and placed llie in>lnictors and lecturers in their 
projwr order, tJjus saving Ijis father much labour 
in coniiectha with details. Me U a graduate of 
Yale College, has travcllai extensively in America 
and Europe, and virtually fills the jxist of assistant- 
chancellor of Chautauqua. 

TF! England, and lectured 
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in London, contributing a paper on his work to 
the Contemtorary ftevieso ( 1887). He rcccn cd tlie 
degree of DD. from Ohio Wesleyan L'nucrsity in* 
1B70, and LLD from Waslwagloir and Jefferson 
in 1885. He was elected a bishop in 18SS, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, New Vork He has 
Written and published LtUle Footfri/its tn Bible 
Lands (1S61), The Chautauqua Mofement (18S6), 
The Heme Dooi: (i8S6>, Modern Sunday-school 
(iSSj), and Be/ur A’ot (iSSq) 

Lake Chautauqua is a beautiful sheet of water 
twenty miles long, with a breadth of two miles, 
l>ing about 700 feet aborc Lake I'nc, from which 
it is distant about eight miles. The Chautauqua 
Assembly Grounds, situated upon the northern shore 
of the lake, comprise about 16; acres, containing 
over $00 attractive summer cottages, a fine hotel, a 
museum of archxology, an amphitheatre with a 
seating capacity of over $coo. several halls for mcet> 
ings, and numerous other appliances for combin* 
ing recreation vsith instruclioa I^rgc numbc.s of 
students and v isitors congregate here in the summer 
season. ‘Cliautauquas’ (50 in 1S8S). mure or less 
on the plan of the original, with buildings, lectures, 
fsc., have been cstablislicd in various parts of the 
United States. 

The Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, as it 
was first called, began, we have seen, as a Sunday- 
school Institute in 1S74 in connection with the 
McUiod.st liplscopal Church, a two weeks' session 
of lectures, normal lessons sermons, devotional 
meetings, conferences, and illustrative cxcrascs ; the 
rccicaiive features being concciu. fireworks, and one 
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or two humorous lectures. It received the name of 
'camp-mceting' from some. The reason of Its 
•existence was a desire to improve the existing 
methods of biblical instruction in the Sunday* 
school and the family. 

Mr Lewis Miller, the father-in-law of Mr T. A, 
Edison, the inventor, associated u'ith Vincent in its 
organisation, was at first engaged in educational 
matters, but latterly he had turned his attention 
from literary to mcdianicai lines, and succeeded 
33 a manufacturer with his ‘Buckeye Mower' and 
other farm machineiy He became president of a 
college board of trustees in and was appointed 
to prepare and report a scheme for a state school 
by the governor of the state. He had faith in the 
camp-mecting, but believed that its basis might be 
much broadened. He suggested for its improve- 
ment that scientific as well as theological subjects 
might have their place there. ‘The Sunday-school 
Teachers' Assembly’ was the name adopted in 1S73. 
Mr Lewis Miller was elected president, Dr Vincent 
superintendent of instruction, and the Rev. Henry 
M. Simpson, secretary The catholicity of the 
movement is evidenced by a resolution passed by 
the committee to cordially invite workers of all 
denominations to attend and to participate in the 
services of the assembly. 

In 1878 the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle was organised. The idea of this substitute 
for a college reading course occurred to Dr Vincent, 
wiitlc crossing tiic Atlantic In 1878, from a holiday 
in Switzerland. The plan of systematic reading, for 
firiiir n ilnv. for four vcars received the warm 
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corflwcndalion oC tlwsc iQ whom he submitted it. 
The distinctive mission of this ‘circle* is stated to 
be ‘to direct the reading habits of grown people, 
both those who have icccived the best that the 
educational institutions can give, and desire to 
pursue an "after school” course, and tliosc who for 
any reason failed to receive a collie education in 
early life, but who now desire to secure to them* 
selves the college students general outlook upon 
the world and life, and to develop the liabit of close, 
connected, persistent thinking.’ Tlic system com- 
prehends a four j cars’ course of home reading and 
study, to be pursued under the advisory supervision 
of the officers of the institution, on the completion 
of which diplomas are awarded Post-graduate and 
special courses arc also provided for those who 
desire to prosecute particular branches of study 
beyond the limits laid down in the tegular course. 
,^On the tenth anniversary of the Circle's o^anisa* 
/ tion, it was suted that about 200000 persons, 
scattered through all parts of the wotW, belonged 
to the association ; most of them are members of 
local circles formed fa accordance with the general 
plan of the scheme for the more efficient prosecution 
of the studies. 

Particulars concerning the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, with directions for forming 
local circles in connection therewith, may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the institution at 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 'The Chautauqua College 
of Liberal Arts ' is another department of the work, 
A faculty of able professors gives instruction by 
correspondence, and after lig^d examinations the 
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tegular collegiate d^rces are conferred under 
charter from the state ^ Neiv York, The Chanlau- 
quail, a magazine of laige circulation, the organ and 
exponent of ‘The Chautauqua Idea,' is published 
at Mcadville, Pennsylvania. See F. L. Armstrong’s 
Chautauqua ( 1 886) and Vincent's Cfuiutauqua ilai'e- 
vicni ( 1886), 


DR J. G. FlTCIl ON OIAUTAUQUa,* 


In 3 green and sheltered valley about nine miles 
to the south of Lake Erie, and at an elevation of 
nearly 800 feet above its surface, lies the little lake 
of Chautauqua, a sheet of uater larger than Winder* 
mere, but in the eyes of an American a mere pond 
in comparison m'th its mighty neighbour. Oa the 
shores of this lake, and on a plot of broken ground 
fenced ofl* from the xvoods, and little more than i$o 
acres in extent, there is to be seen, during the 
months of July and August, a remarkable com* 
munity of from eight to ten thousand persons. It « 
the Chautauqua Assembly or Summer School - • • 

It is not a luxurious place. There is, it is true, 
a modest hotel for the use of those who make a 
short visit; but most of the residents are housed m 
frail cottages, in tents, in little huts or wooden 
houses, which are built for summer occupation only 
Boating, athletics, base-ball, and other innocent 
diversions are provuled, and music and fireworks 


the opening day and other festive occasions; 
"•''.ise all the recreations are of a serious 
no into-xicating liquor is to be had within 


C<iUurj, Oaober 18SI. Gives here by 
ud Dr ruth. 
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the precincts. Adrantage l«s been taken of the 
cur\xd slope of a hillside to form a large covered 
amphillicatfc, open on all sides except that on v.hvcl\ 
the organ and the dais ate plac^ ; and here it 
sitting-room for at least Gooo person*. Numerous 
meeting-rooms and class-rooms arc scattered about. 

A rough but excellent uooden model of the 
rarthenon, nithout nails, is called the Hall of 
VhiVersophy, and provides room in the midst of a 
pleasant academic grove fot seven ot eight hundred 
hearer* Along a shaded avenue llicrc is a series 
of tablets reminding one of the stations in the Via 
Sacra of some Catholic content, but arranged at 
distances corresponding to the several periods, and 
recording the chief events and dates of Roman 
history In one part of Uic grounds there is a large 
relief model in earth of the Holy Land, as a help 
in teaching the geography of lliblc scenes, and in 
another there arc detached rooms set apart for par* 
t'tcular studies, each supplied uith its onn apparatus 
and v.ith the books of highest authority in its own 
department — for example, for Latin and Greek, foe 
French and German, for history, for political 
economy. There are schools of china painting, 
uood-carving, and decorative design; others for 
stenography and the use of the type-writer ; a 
printing-press, and an editodal staff for a daily 
record of proceedings, and for the publication in 
full of all the most notable lectures and addresses ; 
a Kindergarten and a schoolroom, in which simple 
exercises lasting for an boar or two in each day 
are provided fot the childrea of the community ; 
a singing school, an electrical laboratory, a well- 
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slalu pupiUari. Her work lies mainly among those 
who are already engaged in the simple of life, and 
who are conscious of the responsibility of managing 
their own lives and fashioning their own characters. 
It is to her honour that she has sought out a 
hundred thousand such persons, and given them 
some of the help and encouragement they craved 

Dr Phillips Brooks of Boston has said. ‘I sec 
busy households where the daily care has been 
lightened and inspired by the few momenu caught 
every day for earnest study. 1 sec chambers which 
a single open book fills with light like a burning 
candle. 1 sec workshops where the toil is all the 
more faithful because of the higher ambition which 
fills the toiler's heart I see parents and children 
drawn closer to one another m their common 
pursuit of the same truth. th«r common dcliglit in 
the same idea 1 sec hearts young and old kindling 
with deepened insights into life, and broadening 
with enlarged outlooks over the richness of history 
and the beauty of the world Happy fellowships in 
study, sclf-conquols, sclf-discovcncs. brave reso- 
lutions, faithful devotions (o ideals .and hopes— all 
these 1 see as 1 look abroad upon this multitude of 
faces of the students of the great College o! Chau- 
tauqua' 

THU NIVTIOMAU UOUE RlXnlSl. VNtOS. 

At Lord Aberdeen's London rcsidcacc, on April 
Ij, IS&&. a scliemc was unfolded by his lurdsliip 
lx.forc a crowded mcciing. to be called ‘Tlic 
KaUotiil Uoinc Rca^ng Cirelvs Uswosv.' The 


1 
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pn;>{;fAmmc intlmilcJ that the purpose of the pft>* 
motenwa* to cncouraK* stimulate the home- 
rcadinR of ‘clitrcrcnl c«a*<!es of readers, cspccully 
younp iKoplc. artisans, and general readers,’ and to 
make wlut they read educational in the truest sense 
of the word As itt American Chautauqua, bursts 
of reading were to l>c drawn up and published, ^d 
the tcxt-liooks w planned as to 'interest and liberalise 
the mind, as well as to convey useful mformatioa. 
Memoranda sheets, to show the rceon! of work dom^ 
were to be sent out from lime to time to tne 
members, certificates and priics B>vcn. 
assemblies held, at which lectures would be delncrrt 
and excursions organised. There was also 
a cheap journal as a medium of communicaUoo 
between the promoters and members. 

To the Rev. h » Paton. MA. D.D.. Pnna^ of 

the Nottingham Congregational College, o P 
the credit of being founder and chief promoter 
the ‘Home Reading Union’ in this countr}- 
provisional secretary was the Rev. T. F- ’ 

llrunswick Lodge, Cambridge. The firet 
gathering was held at Blackpool, Lancashire, un „ 
the later half of July 188S. It k not a copy 01 
•Chautauqua,’ although inspired by many ol 
ideas, but rather an adaptation of its methiws 
society in this country, for which there is quite as 
great need as there is in America. 

The main objects of the National Home Reading 
Union are to draw up and publish courses of rea * 
ing adapted to the tastes and requirements of 
different classes of readers, especially of young 
■ _i- .T 1 -r .. » ......Ure Voun2 
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people pay a shilling a j'car, the artisans one and 
sixpence, and the general readers three shillings. 
These subscriptions include the due delivery of tlie 
various montlily magazines. The reading course in 
each case extends over a period of three years. 
The young people in their first year read certain 
specified works in history, science, economics, adven- 
ture, biography, and fiction. The artisans read 
political science, history, bic^rapliy, science, fiction, 
poetry, and literature. Tlie courses in the general 
readers’ section have been drawn up with a v5e^v to 
giving readers a fair outline of the various brandies 
of a liberal education. There are seven courses : 
English literature, general literature, inorganic 
nature, organic nature, English history, general 
history, and political science. The Council sug- 
gested at first that, if possible, three courses should 
be taken, and that two should be literary and one 
scientific or philosophical; or one literary and two 
scientific; or one literary, one philosophical, and 
one scientific Memoranda sheets, for notes of 
work done and difficulties encountered, are sent out 
with the magazines, and examinations are held at 
the end of the various courses 

The headquarters of the Union is Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, London. Tliere are also 
branches m most of the large towns. 


SAMUEL MORLEY. 



S^ORD SHAFTIiSIlURy once spole of 
the subject of our sketch as ‘that 
I dear man Samuel Morley. 

be .inythinjj or nothing, so 
^ is being dona’ Mr Goldwiii Smim 
admired him as one rich man who kept his heart 
above his ^vealtll. The Prince of Wales m a public 
speech said ‘he had endeared his name to ail ot 
our countrymen, and ivill go down to posUritj as 
one of the greatest philanthropists of the ag 
Samuel Morley had little fear of that Communis 
which might lead to universal confiscation, but 
had a fear that wealthy and educated men might 
fail to devote themselves to solve the pro e 
how the poverty,, disease, and vice of so 
of our flesh and blood could be diminished ana 
removed. And he did what lay in his own power 
for this end. . . 

Samuel Morley, the well-known London merchant 
and philanthropist, was bom in Homerton, an 
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eastern suburb of London. October iSi 1S09, the 
youngest child of a family of six. His father, 
John hiorley, was partner in the flourishing firm of 
1 . & R. Morley of Nottingham and London, famous 
then and since for the excellence of its hosiery and 
other goods His mother, a daughter of Mr II. 
Poulton, Birkenhead, was a woman of character, 
sweet and tender disposition, strong affection, and 
genuine piety. His father was not only successful 
in business, but was a wcll-fcnowm Nonconformist 
layman, respected and beloved in religious and phil- 
anthropic circles. 

Young Samuel Morley was educated at a board- 
ing-school at Mclboum, Cambridgeshire, and South- 
ampton. He is described as being a bright, lively 
boy, full of fun, and on good terms with everybody. 
Some of his masters had predicted that he would 
either be a minister of the gospel or a member 
of parliament. He uas whole-hearted m what he 
did, whether in school-work or in boyish games. 
Though his father's influence was most strongly 
stamped on his diaracter, he would say in after 
life, * I am what my mother made me.’ 

At the age of sixteen, he entered hts father's 
warehouse in Wood Street, and even at this early 
period began to show good business capacity. His 
brother John had just entered the business before 
him. I'or seven years Samuel Morley remained in 
the counting-house, his business hours at that lime 
lasting from 9 A.M. till 7 P M. 

V'oung Morley was methodical in his habits, will* 
a strong sense of the value of time, and following 
in the footsteps of his father began to take a strong 
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eastern suburb of London, October ij. 18091 tbc 
youngest diild of a family of six. His fatlicr, 
John Morlcy, was partner in the flourishing firm of 
1 . & R. Morlcy of Noltmgham and London, famous 
then and since for the excellence of its hosiery and 
other goods His mother, a daughter of Mr R. 
I’oulton, Birkenhead, was a woman of character, 
sweet and tender disposition, strong affection, and 
genuine piety. His father was not only successful 
in business, but was a well-known Nonconformist 
layman, respected and beloved in religious and phil- 
anthropic circles. 

Young Samuel Morieywas educated at a board- 
ing-school at ^Iclboum, Cambridgesliire, and South- 
ampton. He is described .is being a bright, lively 
boy, full of fun, and on good terms with everybody. 
Some of his masters had predicted that be would 
either be a minister of the gospel or a member 
of parliament He was whole-hearted m what he 
did, whether In school-work or in boyish games. 
Though his father’s influence was most strongly 
stamped on his character, he would say in after 
life, *I am what my motlier made me.' 

At the age of sixteen, he entered his fatlier's 
warehouse in Wood Street and even at this early 
period began to show good business capacity. His 
brother John had Just entered the business before 
him. For seven years Samuel Moriey remained in 
the counting-house, his business hours at that time 
lasting from 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. 

Young Motley was methodical in his habits, with 
a strong sense of the value of time, and following 
in the footsteps of his lather b^an to take a strong 
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interest in rcli;;ious and philanthropic work, in 
which he was cucoura^^cd by the circle of eminent 
NnnconrorniisI divines who met at the hospitable 
table of the Morleys. Samuel, while listcninjtoa 
sennon by James ('arsons in tlie Weigh House 
Clia|H;l, was strongly affecteJ. and gave himself 
without resenation to the pursuit of those things 
‘which would bring glory to GoJ, good to man, 
and real abiding liappmcss to himself.' The other 
divine who had the strongest intlucnce in forming 
his character was the Kcv. Thomas Binney. The 
gaieties of fashionable life, or races, theatres, and 
balls, never had, at this time or later, any attractioa 
fur him. 

The Rev. J. C. Harrison describes young Xforley 
at this period as being, 'lithe and active in body, 
quick in his perceptions and in his movements too,, 
kind and genial in his spirit towards all who were 
under him, and courteous and gentlemanly in his 
bearing to the outside world. He had a pleasant 
face, though not so handsome as it became in a^er 
life, wl^cn his mind and cliaracter were more 
matured' Though a favourite with the employees, 
he was firm in maintaining discipline, and his two 
brothers, John and William, worked as steadily and 
regularly as he did in the interests of the firm. 
Samuel Morley even iJicn prided himself on his skill 
ifj'fifiance, and knew howto turn the capital of the 
firm to the best account He was both a rapid 
and careful worker, and got through a good deal 
in a day ; and as be was proficient in every detail 
of the work of the wardiousc, he could guide and 
direct and had great power over those below, him- 
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The clerks lud a saying that 'nothing escapes 
him.’ 

The summer holidays, when he would indulge in 
walking tours, were a welcome relief from the 
monotony of business. In 1835 he had a tour in 
the West Highlands, and was perfectly enchanted 
with Loch Lomond, nothing he had ever seen in 
Scotland or England having in lus opinion sur- 
passed it His visit to Melrose and Abbotsford 
was also greatly enjoyed In 1836 \vc find he 
was in Belgium and Switzerland Onwards from 
!840, when his father retired from the firm, the 
responsibility of developing and continuing the 
business rested ivith John and Samuel Morley. A 
year later Samuel married Miss Rebekah Maria 
Hope, daughter of Samuel Hope, a Liverpool 
banker. This was a love match : the bnde was 
endowed with great personal beauty, and had simple 
and charming manners. Mr Hodder says that 
Samuel Morley at this time, had ‘a bright sunny face, 
a clear complexion, a broad brow, bnght blue e> es, 
erect carriage, a well-set head, a good figure — sucli 
was the outer man; and countenance indexed char- 
acter, He lacked, it may be. great genius and crea- 
tive imagination ; but he was a man of sterling 
common sense, of vigorous understanding, firm of 
purpose, clear in head, large in heart, pure in habit, 
simple in taste, and withal full of tenderness and 
love.’ In 1842, Samuel Morley was settled in an 
old-fashioned brick house at Lower Clapton, where 
six of his eight children were born. In 1854, he 
removed to Craven Lodge, Stamford Hill, where 
he resided till 187a His latest residence was at 
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Tonbridge, Kent. It fe aid that half the Con- 
gregational ministers in London knew iloriey per- 
sonally, and u-ere entertained by him, either at 
Wood Street or in his own ijouse, where schemes 
of usefuJncss for the denomination would be dis- 
cussed. But Samuel Morley continued firm in his 
resolution never to accept office in any church, 
though frequently asked. As his benevolence came 
to be known, continual demands would be made 
upon him, and his correspondence was \ery heavy. 
When his brother John retired from the business 
in 1854. he remained the sole head of the concern. 
Yet the more he had to do, the more he seemed 
capable of doing. Tolitical and religious movements 
had also a due share of his time and thoughts. In 
1S5S he accepted the treasurership of the Home 
Missionary Society, with the result that the work 
of this society was immensely stimulated; con- 
fercnccs and n}ecting$ were held, and la>’ evangelists 
and colporteurs appointed. In attending these meet- 
ings he not only paid his ow-n expenses but also 
the exj>cnse» of many minUters and delegates. He 
also lent substantial aid to the Congregational 
colleges. In 1859. be was busy aiding in oiganbing 
religious sen ices for the working classes in the 
London theatres. The tcin|>erance cause had also 
hU warm sympathy and aid. 

The .Morley firm has seven factories in the mid- 
land counties, empioyittg about 3000 hands, and 
their benefit a beneficent system of annuhics was 
Every day he received an exact statc- 
of affairs. Hts factories were the l>cst in the 
rth Midlands in {>oint of machinery, cleanliness, 
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light, anJ vcntilatioa He uould not tolerate bad 
or indifferent w'ork. or waste, and would only have 
competent men around him ; quick at seeing things 
himself, he would sometimes be short and irritable 
when others were less so. He admitted that ‘he 
had been all ins life trying to conquer his besetting 
sin of impatience.' Wltcn at its busiest 2000 letters 
would arrive at Wood Street every morning, and 
60 to 100 by succeeding posts during the day ; said 
to be the largest number of letters received by 
any private firm in London. His own private 
correspondence was such tliat he never properly 
overtook it 

The moral character of those who were received 
into the house of Morley was inquired after a^ 
well as their business qualifications; holidays were 
liberal ; there were a library and icading>room, and 
parlours and comfortable dining-rooms. From a 
meeting held in Wood Street sprang a Young Men’s 
jl/issibnary rfssoci'atibn. 

The sound financial arrangements he made are 
shown in the first word he spoke when he had 
arrived at a burnt-down factory 'Hill, we ought 
to have been better insured,' and the sterling 
integrity of them all stands not less clear in th^ 
displeasure with which he learnt that on the top ol* 
a circular which had gone out to customers it wa^ 
announced, what seemed to him an impossible^ 
thing, that ‘ all orders would be executed and busi\ 
ness carried on as usual.’ ‘ 1 would rather,’ 
said, 'have a dozen fires than make a pledge and 
not fulfil it to the letter.’ 

' During all his public and commercial life he wa^ 



the afTcctiooatc friend and trusted confidant of hu 
bo}-* and {jirls, and to«xd to play and sin; wuh 
thesL He u as proud, toes of h« horses, and cnjo)ed 
humour 

* The inSuence of Mr Morfey.' ^lys his l'K'j;rj{'her, 
Mr Hodder. 'as a nun of bu'<incs« was Qi-t 
c.nly lhro<j.;h>jat the city, but throughout the 
coar.tr>' IIm ir»mo\ab5cintcj;nty, his j^rc.it cajvicify 
a.^al cJcar-hcaJcdnc'S, hi« absolute sincerity, hu 
of stnn.; i.-.to men and thift.;s. hu cnorniuii* success, 
a-nd. al..j<.e all the h-^h tone of his pfiiaiples, nuJe 
td.'a stand out i.n all cotiiiiicrtul ciicle* at lh« 
tj^ical man c/ Ium.ksc 

It has l<tn asVfto>ko'.;cJ that no nun did more 
k-f the caa>e of N> >ui nformny ih-iii Smiusl 
Mk<k> H« a;>> t.s|irtvi(d Imiisiif’ m Ihu puhik 
CaU <1 sf i.t.rat^rc and tl * t* iiMiiily t!uou.;h 
L.a t tsn> »i taat (h.« /'.o.y .V... > a IS I t.uvJ on 4 

» s.td .isd ../.i >.o...i<s« > 
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stone’s bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, a bankruptcy Bill, and the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill. Durii^ the discussion on 
the National Education Bill introduced by Mr 
Forster in 1870, he protested against the exclusion 
of both the Bible and every kind of religious 
teaching from schools, and gave his constituents at 
Bristol bis views on the subject. 

At the opening of the parliamentary session of 
1871 he seconded the motion for an address to the 
crown, at Mr Gladstone’s request He was regarded 
on all sides as an authority when matters of trade 
policy came to be discussed, and took great pains to 
make himself acquainted with the bearings of every 
subject. In the session of i83t he took charge of 
Earl Stanhope's Bill to forbid the payment of wages 
in public-houses When appointed one of the 
Royal Commission for Housing the Poor, he gave it 
as his opinion that ‘three-fourths of the misery of 
Abas, disc'll 

deal to do with much of the misery created. This 
made him a Prohibitionist as far as the liquor traflic 
was concerned. He resigned his scat for Bristol in 
Nosember 1885. The offer of a peerage this year was 
declined He was appointed Patronage Secretary 
to the Liberal government in January 18S6. 

His share in (wlitical affairs lus been described as 
influential rather than conspicuous. Whatever he 
said in parliament or out of it was marked by 
practical common sense. As a speaker Morlcy 
was simple, sttrugblfoiward, and bone-st In lalcf 
life his best speeches were made on religious anil 
philantliropic subjects. He was in the habit of 



wriling Iili su^^cmIom (or 5pcccltc3 on Iiaif-shccU 
of nolfpajjcr. While thinkini' over t/ie subject oa 
«hicli lie meant tr> s|)cal:. lie made notes of leading 
tliouglits, ami sometimes of a quotation to enforce it. 
Here arc s|>cciiiicns: *l*^uc4(ion is ivlut somebody 
else docs for us. Self-culture is uhat ivc do for 
ourselves. I-.ducation puts tools into a man's hands ; 
self-culture enables him to use them.' 

' I am content to be regarded as an enthusiast, but 
I rely more on electric telegraphs, steam-navigation, 
cheap postage, international exhibitions, peace con- 
gresses, anything that brings peoples together, as 
distinguished from their rulers, than all the armies 
in the world.' 

‘When I look at the state of the times and think 
of the religious future of England. 1 confess I do so 
with dismay. My only hope is, under God's bless* 
Ing, in the waking up to this conviction; Every 
Christian should be a missionary’.’ 

Samuel Morley took a serious view of the steward- 
ship of wealth, and all his other responsibilities. His 
biographer, Mr Hodder, says that ‘ his whole life w as 
dominated by a sense of responsibility to God ; he 
felt that necessity was laid upon him to devote his 
time, talents, energy, and wealth unreservedly to 
his Master’s service. His was that simple, old- 
fashioned practical Christianity which the world 
stands in danger of losing, witliout gaining anything 
truer or better in its place . . He had faith in 
religious life a thousand times more than in religious 
creed, and from first to last he believed as a child, 
prayed as a child, trusted as a child.* 

' He said once; ‘ 1 have never Jiad much difficulty 
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iti m-Abs tnonc>-. livit \u\c ofteti l>Kn al i lo'* 
to Vnow how bcil lo »j>cnJ it.' Like c\ctj' tich 
man who gave away monc>*. lie rccdtnl ihouunJ* 
ol a['pVicaXi<mv When givins to any caw^c. he 
sjKnt time, thousht. and encf,:)' in inaVinj; inquiric* 
as to the needs and claims of the recipients, lie 
tooh much interest in the hicentcnary cclciiration 
«r Nonconfomiily in i£6}. cuninhutini; £Cooo 
tow.ards a Memorial Hall in I'anini^don Street. Dr 
J. H. Wiicon, with wiiom he was associated in 
homC'mUsiun work, tells us ilut nn Saturday 
ctenings he wnuld resiew wlat had l>cen done 
during the week, and one ocning launched a 
project for chapel building, olfcting £$00 for each 
new chapel, provided in each case the other 
necessary amount ssas rai'-ed Twenty-four new 
chapeiswere uliimatcly built at a cost of between 
four and five thousand {lounds. Itctuccn lilfq and 
1870 he liad conlnbut^ £14400(01 tins puqwsc. 
Ocsidcs he gave £iocn towards the purchase of 
Exeter Hall; £zooo towards Unisersity Collie. 
Abcr)-slwith. and offered £$000 towanU tlic erec- 
tion of clupcls in three districts of South Wales, 
with the result tlut in three years twenty-one ch.ipcls 
had been built 

Another sphere in which Samuel Moricy proved 
useful and inliucntiai was in becoming a shareholder 
in the Artisans', Labourers', and General Dwellings 
Company, which up to 18S6 had about a million 
and a half of capital invested in erecting 4400 dw cll- 
ings at Shaftesbury Park. Queen's Park, and Noel 
Park, in the suburbs of London. At a critical 
period in tlie history of this society, he saved it 
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from financial min, by joinin" with a friend in 
giving a personal guarantee to the bank. He re* 
mained a director until a deficiency of some 
.£^70,000 «as changed into a surplus ; and Motley 
Avenue, Noel Park, perpetuates his name in con- 
nection with this company Like Lord Shaflesburj', 
nho consulted him on the questions of housing the 
poor and Sabltath observance, his name was con- 
nected with c\cr)’ important philanthropic moxc- 
roent. .\long with the Duke of Devonshire, he 
assisted in founding Cascndi*h College, for the sons 
of Ihe middle classes, at Cambridge Front iS'S 
ttiwards he had t<conie more pronounced i'^ 
tetni>crance cause, ami (.ccanse president of a l-irgc 
Camber 0/ ten>|<rjnc« s«iclics. and spent inoncy 
frscly 00 tem{.crjnse iitcfatuie In later life !'*• 
ebangtd 1.11 •iiind as t» amu>cnicnt Idr the 
aad the SKt..^ria r<m]Krancc Musk. Hall. Watvlhst 
ihiJge Kcud. giving 4 pure bill of f.in* in the thape 
<,i t.a'1 ewtvvtmwv’.wl, tv.vd bss s.aiwv 

L< th 14 cb my ami i.iilucncc Has! Morlcy lovk 
va Uie *..iJi...,n i,l h.s li.giiplisr tin* pine 
i,a»« d,-s«. j^d i*.l* a l*^.•'pIe♦ J'lJace for ‘v.'ilh 
I,. -I a 

M ,Uyt ,,.t. 1.. s l...[k V. I..r,'tty 

ii i:. v/ ►....e U.<.r **-. ..1/ Jn-C gu^n gi- ‘tV 

WW.S i r IH 4 ....Uki;.i. i-y 4» a.i 
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c also backed up the Financial Rcfomi Assocl- 
ion. To ancn'ous divine who «Mted him in Wood 
trcct when much occupied, he said, 'Now sir, tell 
le what you have got to say in five minutes, if you 
lease.’ The divine took more than five minutes to 
is pompous statement, and as lime was up he had 

0 beat a hasty retreat 

Many a struggling life was lifted from distress by 
•be Uwwus Kelp be Hearing ia 1865 that; 
George CruikshanW was in financial difficulties, he set 
afoot an apiical, gate largely himself, and Mr Uuskln 
also suliKnbcd, and he did not rest until the 
struggimg afti.st was placed bcjtjnd the reach of 
want I'oor ministers, literary men. teachers, widows, 
all benefited by his thoughtful and timely charity*. 
The amount of such gifu will probably nci'cr be 
known. 

Among the last public meetings Motley attended 
was one m connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at the Mansion Ilousn He 
rested from liis labours on 5th September 1SS6. and 
mote than a hundred institutions were represented 
at Ins funeral His plain monument in Abney 
I'atk Cemetery bears this inscription ; 

S,\Ml’EL MORLEY 
or KAU. FLACr, lUSBRIDur, 

, sox or TUI LAT* 

1 loux MoRLcr. 
tosw ocvotin >5. t8o>> , 

■ Dieo sinrucsK t. iSS&. 


StR\A^T or JLStSCIIkIST. 
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by somniferous maxsirua. This was kept in leaden 
vessels, hcrmclically dosed, lest the aura should 
escape ‘When it is used, the cover being removed, 
it is applied to the nostrils of the sleeper, who 
draws in the most subtile power of the vapour 
by smelling, and so blocks up the fortress of the 
senses, that he is plunged into the most profound 
sleep, and cannot be roused without the greatest 
effort . . . These things arc plain to the skilful 
physician, but unintelligible to the wicked ' In 1784, 
Dr Moore, of London, used compression on the 
ncncs of a limb requiring amputation, but this 
method was in ilsdf productive of much pain. In 
1800. Sir Humphry Dav)-, experimenting with the 
nitrous oxide or laughmS'sas. suggested its useful* 
ness as an ansslhctte ; and in 1828. Dr Hickman 
suggested carbonic acid gas 
At early as 1795, l 3 r I'carson had used the 
vajwjr ol sulphunc ether for the relief of spasmodic 
affections of the respiration. The fact that sulphuric 
ether could produce insensibility was shown by the 
American physicians, Godwin (1822). Mitchell (1832), 
Jackson (1833), Wood and itachc (18341 , but it was 
first usciJ to prevent the pain of an operation on 
tOth September 184(4 by Ur Morton, a dentist of 
Ikisioa. The news of bis success reached I-.nglaiid 
on 17U1 December 1846. ow the 22d. Mr Ivobiason, 
a dentist, and Mr Idsion, the eminent surgeon, oper- 
ated on patients icBdetcst insensible by vhc \tvl\aU- 
tion of sulphuric ether TIus nutcrial was exten- 
sively used for a ysar, when Sir J. Y. Simpson, of 
lidinbur^h. discovered the anx-sthetic powers of 
and iolroducol the use of it mto Id* 
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niaincd for some time, picking up such education 
as he could. 

When he was twenty-one years of age, a college 
of dental suigery was opened at Daltimore. lie 
attached luniscir to it, and studied h.srd for eighteen 
months, thereafter he opened an oflicc in Uoston 
and started business for himself, doing Iiis tv'ork well 
and making many fnends. One of Ins discoveries 
was a new kind of solder, by wliicli false teeth were 
fastened to gold plates 

Two years of earnest work followed, and then 
he brought home a bride of eighteen to share his 
struggles and his fame. About this time, too, he 
entered the Medical School of Harvard University, 
An ardent student, he was up before sunrise pre- 
paring himself for the anatomical studies of the 
coming day. Late in the evening lie would be 
found last at the dissecting tables 
His sympathetic nature shrunk from the agony 
he witnessed in the hospital, and he asked himself 
many times if nothing could be found to alleviate this 
sulTcnng. He tried various stimulants, opium, and 
magnetism In vain. One day when applying sul- 
phuric ether to the tooth of a patient, he observed the 
surrounding parts became benumbed Why could 
not the whole body be rendered insensible in the 
same manner’ he asked himselL Moiphine, opium, 
and ether were mixed up in a retort, and slowly 
inhaled by him, but headaches so terrible were the 
result, that he had to de^t But only for a time. 
Experimenting now upon animals, anon upon him- 
self, he came to the firm conclusion that ether was 
the great ‘pain destroyer’ of the world. 
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silence Dr Warren proceeded to cut out the 
tumour, saying as he did so, ■ Gentlemen, this is 
no humbug.' 

On regaining consciousness, the patient remarked, 

' I have felt no pain ; only a sensation like that of 
scraping the part with a blunt instrument.’ This 
meant that surgery l»ad been for ever robbed of its 
terrors, or as Dr Wendell Holmes put it, ‘The 
deepest furrow in the knotted brow of agony lias 
been smoothed for ever.’ 

Tlie new discovery was talked about everywhere, 
and Dr Morton, understanding well the value of his 
discovery to the world, spared neither time nor pains 
to make it known. Pamphlets were issued at his 
own expense, and agents sent to all the larger towns 
with proper instruments to instruct the people ; in 
fact, Dr Morton Itardly kneiv a full night's rest or 
a regular meal for tlirce mouths. 

It would be natural to think that honour and 
fame and wealth would now ha\'c flowed in on 
this young enthusiast, but, instead, his bitterest 
experiences and his greatest struggles were yet 
to come. 

Some men came boldly forward and declared 
themselves the discoverers of the way to produce 
insensibility to pain' Another affirmed he had known 
it in his laboratory for the last five >xars. Some of 
the medical brethren were envious, and 'hoped no 
one would be seduced from the high professional 
path of duty into the quagmire of quackery ; ' while 
several dentists issued a circular setting forth the 
alarming effects of ether, and denouncing the dis» 
covery as a ‘ humbujp’ 



Ilegartl/ng an cxpcniticnC made upon himself, te 
said aftcnvard: *1 looked at my watch, then soon lost 
consciousness A# I recovered, I felt a numbness m 
my limbs, \i ith a sensation like nightmare, and would 
liavc given the world for some one to come and 
arouse me J thought for a moment I should die 
in that state, and that the world would only pity 
or n'dicufc my folly. . . . Gradually I regained 
power over my limbs and full consciousness. 1 
immediately looked at my watch, and found that 
I Jjad been insensible bettveen seven and c^ht 
minutes.’ Overjoyed at the result, the young 
student called upon Dr Warren, senior surgeon of 
Massachusetts General Hospital, who expressed 
deep interest, and promised that he would give an 
early opportunity for applying the test on one of 
the inmates of the hospital Mearmhile be had 
administered t( to a patient on September jO, 1S46, 
and removed a firmly-rooted tooth without pain. 

As the time drew near Dr Merton applied In'mseif 
assiduously to the perfecting of the instruments for 
inhalation ; the night previous working and e-xperi* 
menting until four in the morning. 

On October 16, 1846, the amphitheatre of Massa- 
chusetts Hospital was ^lled with distiaguished 
surgeons, physicians, and students met to witness a 
difhcult surgical operation undergone without pain- 
The patient (a young man suffering with a tumour 
on the mouth), on being asked if he felt afraid. 
replied, ‘ No, I feel confident, and will do precisely 
as you tell me.’ With perfect self-possession the 
young doctor b^an his work. In a few minutes the 
patient vvas soundly asleep^ and then in deep 
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silence Dr Warren proceeded to cut out the 
tumour, saying as he did so» ‘ Gentlemen, this is 
no humbug.' 

On regaining consciousness, the patient remarked, 
•I have felt no pain; only a sensation like that of 
scraping the part with a blunt instrument.’ This 
meant that surgery had been for ever robbed of its 
terrors, or as Dr Wendell Holmes put it, ‘The 
deepest furrow in the knotted brow of agony has 
been smoothed for ever.' 

The new discovery was talked about everywhere, 
and Dr Morton, understanding well the value of his 
discovery to the world, spared ncillier time nor pains 
to make it known. Pamphlets were issued at his 
own expense, and agents sent to all the larger towns 
with proper instruments to instruct the people; in 
fact) Dr Morton hardly knetv a full night’s rest or 
a regular meal for three months. 

It would be natural to think that honour and 
fame and wealth would now lu\c flowed in on 
this young enthusiast, but, instead, his bitterest 
experiences and his greatest struggles were yet 
to come. 

Some men came boldly forward and declared 
themselves the dbeoverers of the way to produce 
insensibility to pain! Another affirmed he had known 
it in his laboratory for the last five years. Some of 
the medical brethren were envious, and 'hoped no 
one would be seduced from the high professional 
path of duty into the quagmire of quackery;' while 
several dentists issued a circular setting forth the 
alarming effects of ether, and denouncing the dis» 
covery as a ' humbug.' 
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oM discui^ion i>c{;an until ncrj* one 'tAs uortt out, 
and the matter wa* atlowcd to drop unheednL Dr 
Morton ua* a^^ain pm\ttatcil liy illnc^v ('or ci^ht 
lon^ yean he luJ f<>u;;ht for hii (>,;hts, and five 
diiTcrcnl apiihcations to Con^rcit ucre nude in 
tain. 

I'cchn;; liowudiyltit country had un>n;;cd and 
neglected him, tuch men a.* Dr lli^clou-. ItondiUh 
and llolmct, Winthrop and l^an^^fclloir. and 
leading phytieiant in ctxry ciiy. ilartcd a Morton 
Tctlimnnial to thou I>y gcncrouc c»ntrihulion» 
ulut the uurld thought of tint one maa All gave 
heartily, hut the civil war abvorbol the IhoUalit of 
the country and prevented the of a large 

amount 

Government rc<iucvtcd Dr Morton'v aid at the 
UiltleftclJs. and somciimci after a tingle hattic he 
lui given cllicf to av many as tuo thousand wounded 
men before the vurgical o|>cfatioii« were ivcrformed. 
Again, vv'ilh General Grant, ulicn twenty thousand 
lay wounded, he gave aiuevthvtics at the rate of 
three minutes to the nun. nitlioui a single failure. 
We pause and wonder at this instance of national 
ingratitude! The later ) cars of his life were spent 
in agricultural pursuits 

True, he had gained success, that of imperishable 
fame as a benefactor, and had received a gold 
medal from the Institute of France, and honours 
from Russia and Sweden ; but anxiety about the 
viclfarc of Ins family, and the excitement caused 
by an article nliicli sought to deprive him of the 
honour of the discovery', broke his health and his 
heart. He was buried in Mount Auburn, Dr Jacob 



Having been at much expense in making knosrn 
and defending the new agent, some of Dr Morton's 
friends advised iiim to appljr for a patent, that he 
might derive some pecuniary benefit from his dis- 
covery. This was granted. Dr Jforton calling it 
‘letheon but government in using ether during the 
Mexican war paid no regard to the patent; con- 
tracts were made and boldly broken, and Dr Morton 
sustained heavy loss. 

Some prominent men resolved to petition Con- 
gress to reward one whom Lecky declares, in his 
History of European ilora/s, to have done more for 
the real happiness of mankind tlian all the moral 
philosophers from Socrates to Mill 

The oppositiori against Dr Morton now became 
bitter and personal, and as a result the Bill to give 
him one thousand dollars was lost in the Senate. 
This was a most bitter experience He failed to 
understand how thousands of dollars were spent on 
every new invention for slaughter, but nothing for 
the man whose discovery had saved thousands of 
lives and prevented incalcuiable suSterins- He 
became ill from nervous prostration, and the 
opposition be met with in Boston ruined his 
business. 

When partially restored to health, his friends 
again furnished means for a second petition to 
Congress. Again no appropriation was made Ten 
years later, with restored health, and sustained by 
a loving wife and devoted friend^ Dr Morton, with 
an immense amount of testimony from the highest 
in the land, made bis third application to Congress, 
But no sooner was the matter broached than the 
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olJ di'.cuivion until ctcr>* one wa« uom out. 

Ami the nutter uai uIUimoI to dmp unhccilctl. Dr 
Morton ua< pnisIratcJ !■>’ tllac&v For ci;;ht 
lon^ j-can lie hail foii^thl for Iii< n^hli, ami fi>c 
(lilTcrcnt apphcalioiii to Cun^mi uctc iiuilc ill 

t'cclin;; how uJly hit crmnlry luil uron^ci! anJ 
neglected him. tuch men a« Dr Bigelow, Bou ditch 
and Uolniet, B- Winlhmp and Lon^fcUou', and 
leading physiciant in exety cdy. xurted .1 Mortoit 
Tcslimnniai to Oiow by gcncrout contribution* 
wlut the vixnSd thought of thw one wan Ah gave 
heartily, but the cKit war ab*otl>cit the thought of 
the country and prevented tlic giving of a large 
amount 

Comnment rcriucstcd Dr Morton * aid at the 
hattlcficld*, and Miiictinic* after a »tng1e luttle he 
lut given ether to a* many a* luolhouvamj uuunded 
men before the surgical oiKratiun* ucre performed. 
Again, uitli General Grant. « hen twenty thousand 
by wounded, lie gave an«>tlictics at the rate of 
three minutes to the man. uilliout a single failure. 
We pause and wonder at thi* instance of national 
ingratitude I The later year* of liis life ucre s|KnC 
ill agricultural pursuit*. 

True, he had gained succcs*. that of imperishable 
fame as a benefactor, and lud received a gold 
medal from the Institute of France, and honours 
from Russia and Sweden ; but an.victy about the 
welfare of his family, and the excitement caused 
by an article which sought to deprive him of tlic 
honour of the discoverj*. broke his health and his 
hcarL lie was buried in Mount Auburn, Dr Jacob 



Bigelow writing those expressive words for hss 
monunjcnt, erected by the atizeas of Boston ; 

dor:< AVci,sT9, 1819: 

DmD JULY ts, 1868. 
vr. T. & MORTON, 

INVENTOR AND REVEALER OF ANiESTHETIC ISHALATTO:', 
BY WHOM PAIN IN SUBGERY WAS AVERTED AND ANS'l'U.EI> i 
BEFORE W IIOM IN ALL TIME SUKCERY WAS AGONY, 
SINCE M 11031 SCIENCE MAS CONTROL OF PAIN. 

In the Public Gardens of Boston stands the Ether 
Monument, of granite, the gift of Thomas Lee, with 
a fine bas-relief on cadi side, and the words: 'To 
commemorate the discovery that the inhalation of 
ether causes insensibility to pain, first proved to the 
world at the hfassacliusetts General Hospital ia 
Boston, October 184&’ See Trials a/ a Publit 
Bfitr/aclor, by Dr N. P. Weyman (New York, 1859)- 
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57s a professor of the hcahng art, of ivorld- 

I uide reputation, and as the introducer 
of chloroform for the alleviation of 
human sufferiog. Sir James Young 
Simpson deserves to be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance. Hb career stamps him as 
one of the benefactors of the race 
James Voung Simpson ivas descended from a race 
of Linlithgowshire farmers, and was born at Bath- 
gate, in the centre of the parafHn-oU country. June 
vtStl. When James, the seventh son and eighth 
\ of David Simpson, baker, and Maty Jarvey, 
, the household circumstances were at a 
U On the day of his Inrth the drawings in 
,, were but eight shillings and threepence, 
• ' time forward, however, w hen his mother 
to take a practical interest in the business, 
'rovcmenl took place. His mother, a cheerful, 
lious and godly woman, died when the subject 
notice was nine >xais of age, and his sbter 
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ns a professor of the healing art, of world* 
n wide reputation, and as the introducer 
of chloroform for the alleviation of 
I, human suffering. Sir James Young 
* Simiison deserves to be held in ever* 
lasting remembrance His career stamps him as 
one of the benefaaors of the race. 

James Young Simpson was descended from a race 
' of Unlitiigowshirc farmers, and was born at Bath- 
gate, in the centre of the paraffin-oil country, June 
T, iSii. When James, the seventh son and eighth 
child of David Simpson, baker, and Mary Jarvey. 
was born, the houstdiold circumstances were at a 
low ebb. On the day of his birth the drawings in 
the shop were but right shillings and threepence. 
Prom that time forward, however, when his mother 
began to take a practical interest in the business, 
an improvement took place. His mother, a cliccrful, 
Industrious and godly woman, died when the subject 
of our notice was nine )xac5 of age, and his sister 
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Marj* became like a second mother to him. Young 
Simpson uent to school at Uathgatc in his fourth 
year, and entered Hdinbuigh University in his 
fourteenth year On the completion of his literary 
studies he enrolled as a student of medicine in 
session 1827-28. 

On his arrival in Edinburgh he lud joined an 
old friend, John Kcid, who tlicn lodged with Dr 
MacartJiur, in t Adam Street, uherc the rent of 
his room was about three shillings a \vcck. One 
of the first books he bought on coming to Edin- 
burgh was T/ii: ef Htiman Li/e, for which 

he paid nincpcncc. He was strictly economical, and 
kept an exact note of his c.xpentcs, which at the 
end of tire session he submitted to the family. His 
little cash-book contained such entries as the follow- 
ing: ‘Vegetables and Bjtvn's Beauties ! finnea 
hadies, 2d. ; and Bones of t/u Leg, Cl, rs. ; subject, 
C'i', spoon, 6d.; and bread and tart, is. 8d. ; fur 
cap, 14s. ; Mary’s tippet. 2 s. 6d ; Duncan's Thera- 
penties, gd. ; snuA^ ijd.; and a book on Earl/ 
Rising, 9jd.' 

In his second session at college he had taken a 
small bursary, but there is no e%’idence that his class 
attainments Avere above the average run of students. 
Long aftenvards he said: ‘’Tis fully forty years 
since I came first to Edinburgh, and entered its 
university as a very, very young, and very soUtarj’, 
very poor, and almost friendless student . . . Nor 
was my original ambition in any way very great 
After obtaining my suigical diploma I became a 
candidate for a situation in the west of Scotland, 
for the attainment of which I fancied I possessed 
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some casual local interest The situation was sur- 
geon to the small village of Invcrkip, on the Clyde. 
When not selected, I felt perhaps a deeper amount 
of chagrin and disappointment titan I have ever 
experienced since tl»t date. If chosen, I would 
probably have been w'orking there as a village 
doctor still. But like many other men I have, in 
relation to my whole fate in life, found strong 
reason to recognise the mighty fact, that assuredly 

There 's a Diviniiy l)iat shapes our ends, 

Roush hew them as you uiU 

Yes, in tlie language of the French proverb, “ Man 
proposes, but God disposes”' 

He passed in the examination for his degree with 
ease and credit before he was nineteen, and became 
a member of the Koyal College of Surgeons, and 
first-assistant to Dr Gairdner in dispensary work in 
i8ji. At this period he acted for a time as assist- 
ant to Dr John Thomson, for the modest salary of 
per annum, and thus it was he came to settle 
down as a citizen of Edinbuigh, and fight a hard 
and uphill battle for bread and name and fame. 

While attending Professor Liston's surgery classes 
and looking in at the operations there, he began 
to desire some means for the alleviation of pain, 
when the patient was in the hands of the operator. 
Indeed, after witnessing the terrible agony of a 
Highland-woman under amputation of the breast, 
he went straight from the class-room to the Parlia- 
ment House, to seek an engagement as a writer's 
cierk. Later in life, he had the great honour 
of introducing the agency of chloroform, which 
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answered the question stirring in his mind, 'Can 
anything he done to nuke operations less painful?' 

Acting on a valuable suggestion made to him by 
Professor Thomson, he b^an the study of obstetric 
medicine. He brought to his researches strong 
mental attention and concentrated mental activity, 
and recommended to others that quality of mind 
uhich Sir Isaac Ncuton possessed, and modestly 
said that it consisted only in unusual powers of 
patient thought and industry, in the habit of 
unparalleled endurance, and assiduity in the exer* 
else of thinking. But he was careful to add that 
Dr Armstrong had said, with perhaps more truth, 
that 'genius in a medical man is nothing more than 
the habit of patient observation and rcflectioa' 

In 1833 lie became a member of the Royal 
Alcdical Sodety oC Edinburgh, an institution of which 
he ^vas aftenvards elected President Two years 
later, by the ever ready liberality of his brothers 
Alexander and John, he was enabled to visit the 
chief schools of medicine, and the hospitals of 
England and France. As he possessed remark- 
able powers of observation, his intellectual life was 
greatly enriched thereby. He was now elected 
senior President of the Royal Alcdical Society. 

In May 1S36, having become thoroughly con- 
versant with practical midwifery, he was appointed 
house-surgeon to the Edinburgh Lying-in Hospital, 
which caused a great increase in his general practice. 

In his hospital work he show'ol both zeal, activity, 
and enterpnse. He had pleasure in his work, and 
therefore did it thoroughly. In 1837 he was 
appointed interim-lecturer on Pathology, and at 
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the close of his short session rcceivcJ the thanks 
of fifty-three students, who showed tlicir apprecia- 
tion by presenting hiia with an address in which 
they spoke of his seal, fidelity, and varied and 
extensive rescarcli, and of his uniform and affable 
manner. From a note to Miss Gnndlay in 185S 
we learn that he considered the previous winter as 
a strange blending of working and romping, study 
and idleness, pleasure and pathology, lecturing and 
laughing — of investigating the phenomena of disease 
and dinner parties, of agues and quadrilles. He 
thought everything had been in excess except sleep. 
Vf c find him getting up at 3 A.M. in order to prepare 
an essay for the Edinburgh MeJUat Journal His 
first coarse of lectures on obstetric medicine were 
delivered in the Edinbu^h Extra-Academical School 
In the session of 1338-3^ He liad worked very 
hard, and his lectures were a success. In the year 
i8j 9 he made the acquaintance of Robert Chambers, 
whom he desnibes as ‘a delightful personage.' 
^Vhen settled at l Dean Terrace Ins sister Mary 
asked him how he liked his 'ain house. Every 
visitor from Edinburgh brings us word of your pro- 
sperity, or rather of your industry and its reward. 
No one, 1 am sure, rejoices more to hear it than I 
da' All the while he was rapidly climbing the 
ladder, Simpson ever preserved a healthy interest in 
his own home circle and old friends at Bathgate, 
When Professor Hamilton resigned the Midwifery 
chair in 1S39, Dr Simpson announced himself as one 
of the candidates. After a brisk canvass and the 
expenditure of about he was elected to the 
post by a majority of one. During the canvass for 
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the chair he was married to Miss Jessie Grlhdh/, 
daughter of Air Gnitdlay, shipowner, Liverpool 
Congratulations floued in upon him from all parts 
of the worldt but none were more highly valued 
than tiiosc from his sister Mary, who had guided 
and watclicd over him in childhood SMth a mother’s 
love. He removed from Dean Terrace to 22 Albany 
Street, after his election to the professorship ; his 
private practice meanwhile increased steadily. For 
the first three months of 1S44 he received £1000 zs 
fees, and his practice had so increased among the 
nobility and aristocracy at the beginning of JS45 
that he bought a house at 52 Queen Street Tor 
;f 3 ISQ, where patients sought him in such numbers 
{hat he could scaixrely overtake half of them. 

Before this was achieved, however, he had experi- 
enced abundance of labour and vexation, and had 
many pressing pecuniary liabilities after his mar- 
riage. Those who had used their influence for 
another candidate for his chair, also had a shaip 
eye upon him for any weakness or halting. But 
like a strong swimmer, he bravely breasted the 
waves of this temporary opposition with a manly 
and courageous heart. His hours of sleep were 
abridged, and the evil effects of ovcr,vork began to 
show themselves in headaches and palpitation of the 
heart. He loved his work, and did not engage i/i 
it merely for the sake of money and positioa Well 
or ill, he felt inipellcd to work, and to his credit be 
it said, much of this w'orh was gratuitous. 'When 
urged by his friends to be more careful about his 
fees,, he said, * I prefer to have my reward in the 
gratitude of my patients.' . , . - . , - . 
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His introductory lecture as professor of Midwifery 
was delivered in November 1840. and was very 
succcssfuL His appearance at this time was some- 
what uncommon. In height above the average; 
with a compact and well-knit frame, and a short 
quick step in walking; bis neck was short, chest 
deep and broad, and there was a rounded massive- 
ness about tlic whole frame, which as has been 
remarked showed no comers. His forehead wa$ 
high and broad, surmounted by shaggy masses of 
hair. The eyes were full, and his presence bespoke 
rare mental power, combined with deep feeling and 
almost womanly tenderness. HU Urge class was 
a delight to him. Vrofessor Duns writes: ‘His 
genial bearing among the students, the earnest way 
in which he did the work of the class, the forcible 
and lucid style of his prelections, his breadth of 
vietv as a public teacher, the pleasant talk and sallies 
of quiet humour with which he ol^en relieved the 
dry exposition of methods of research or the didactic 
statement of principles, the abundance and freshness 
of his illustrative facts, and his happy art of laying 
fields of thought outside of his profession under 
contribution, to give force and clearness to the 
special topics under review, all conduced to make 
him a favourite of the students generally, and to 
win the admiration, respect, and love of those who 
were foremost among them in mental power and 
accomplishments.’ 

Dr Simpson was appennted one of Her Majesty’s 
Physicians in Scotland in 1847, u position which 
the Queen said 'his high diaracter and abilities 
made him very fit for.’ But this high honour 
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interested him less than a forecast of his great dis- 
covery, t})c relief of pain in opcratiozis by inhaling 
sulphuric ether. He could for the time think 
of nothing else, tite idea took such possession 
of hinj tJ«jt the sewrest surgica) opcfaiions might 
be made painless In explaining the use of 
ether in this connection to a brother practitioner, 
he said that the great secret was in giving a 
laige, full, and rapid dose at once. He had pre- 
viously tested its effects upon himself 'On the 
first occasion,’ he writes, 'on which I detected the 
amesUietic effects of chloroform, the scene was an 
odd one. f had had the chloroform beside me for 
several days, but it seemed so unlikely a liquid to 
produce results of any kind, that it was laid asides 
and on searching for another object among some 
loose paper, after coming home ve>y late one night, 
my hand chanced to fall upon it, and I poured some 
of the ffuid into tumblers before my assistants, Dr 
Keitli and Dr Duncan, and myself Before sitting 
down to supper, we all inhaled the fluid, and were 
all “uader the mabogaay’' in a trice, to my nifes 
consternation and alarm. In pursuing the inquiry 
tlius rashly, perhaps, begun, I became every day 
more and more convinced of the superior anmsthetic 
effects of chloroform, as compared with ether.' 

To the ifonihly /lumat of ifcdicat Sciaue he sent 
' Notes on the Inhalation of Sulphuric Ether in the 
Practice of Midniferj-.’ Many medical practitioncre 
at once accepted his views ; others remained scepti- 
cal. Next he communicated a paper to an Edin- 
burgh medical society, recommending chloroform, 
and in pamphlet foruj it had a wide circulatioa 
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in a state of insensibility; and in less than a third, 
two long need/es are (hrast inches deep into the 
tumour, and a galvanic battery is at work discussing 
it “Leave her alone quietly,” says Simpson, "she 11 
take care of herself— no fear." One up, another 
down, is the order of tlie day. W’liat other men 
would speculate as to the propriety of for hours, 
Simpson does in a minute or tivo }ie is J)o]d, but 
not reckless ; ever ready, but ne^'er harsli. He is 
prepared for every contingency, and meets it on 
the instant Ev^-thing seems to prosper in his 
hands. As to ether and chloroform, they seem like 
invisible intelligences, doomed to obey his bidding- 
familiars who do his work because they must never 
venture to produce effects one iota greater or less 
than he desires. While other men measure out the 
liquids, fumble about and make a fuss, Simpson, 
in what an Irishman would cal! the most premis* 
cuous manner possible, docs the Job in a minute or 
twa He is indeed a wonderful man.’ 

His labours had to be relaxed in 1850 because 
of an abscess in the armpit, and at the close of his 
college session he enjoyed a short continental tour. 
His professional income now being more than equal 
to all bis reqoircnientsi it was no uncommon thing 
for him to return fees amounting from £$ to £30, 
sometimes with a kind note, at other limes with 
no explanation whates'cr. ‘Give me your prayers, 
he wrote to a dergj-man once, in returning a fee. 
'and I will value them farnton' 

He communicated to the Edinburgh Royal Society 
in 1859 a new mode of arresting bleeding from 
arteries, which he named acupressure, and which he 
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forty years ago, a student, who 
iduated with honours in the 
University in Arts and Medi- 
I who had shewn special lean* 
anatomy and surgery, was 
advised by a sagacious old Scotsman, who taught 
anatomy in London, to go to Edinburgh and work 
with Syme. At that dale the medical faculty in 
the university of Edinburgh rvas stronger in the 
force and originality of some of its members than 
ever before or since Goodsir and Christison, Syme 
and Simpson, still in the very prime of matured 
manhood, were men of European reputation. In 
the extra-mural school, the sagacity of James 
Duncan and the brilliant operative faculty of 
Richard Mackenzie were yet overshadowing the 
laborious enthusiasm of James Spence, who had 
still no wards in the Infirmary. Surgery, in truth, 
had been moving forw-ard lij’ leaps and bounds. 
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recognition of the principle and its earlier practice 
were taught by Lister; and it is a fact that the 
Germans know it well, have coined the word Lister- 
ism, and have out-Listered Listerism. If Lister 
had done no more than teach the use of the nail- 
brush and the germicide lotion and the disuse of 
sponges, he would still have deserved immortality. 

He has plenty of adversaries and many and fer- 
vent disciples, and he has not many near friends. 
But he has no enemies: no true man could be the 
enemy of so obviously singlc-e)’ed a seeker after 
truth. He has done much for surgery: but be 
cannot be described as a great surgeon in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. In operative dexterity, in 
the Jove of operating, even in the devising of opera- 
tions, he is far from being In the first rank. In his 
younger days, to operate was evidently a great 
toil and a tr}'ing task (o him. Again, he is not 
a brilliant lecturer. As a young man in the extra- 
mural school, he had no great number of students! 
but his men were the thoughtful and the industrious. 
But as a demonstrator of biological fact or theor}', 
far-reaching in design, rich in possibilities and 
suggestions established by experiment, he was 
admirably clear and exact, he was absolutely truth- 
ful, and intensely convincing.* 

(Sir Joseph Lister is the son of J. J. Lister, cf 
Upton, Essex, and was bom in i8ay. In iSSohe 
received the Royal Society medal, and the prhe of 
the Academy of I’aris. for hi> discoveries in connec- 
tion with the application of the antiseptic treatment] 
i{r{<naied Iroia (S« S(^i (Vftntr mnb the pcrmuuoti of ibe 
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B HE wave of moral itiflueoce which began 
\vi(h the life of Dr Arnold of Rugby 
I has no: yet spent its force in the litera* 

' lure and life of England. His hfe by 
‘ Dean Stanley is a model, inspiriting, 
and stimulating biography, through which ' he being 
dead, }'et speaheth.’ lie w-as a doctor of divinity, 
hcad-nutter of Rugby school, and professor of 
Modern History in the university of Oxford. His 
literary fame rests chiefly upon his History of Rome, 
his edition of the historian Thucydides, his LrtUirct 
oil Modern Hutory, and si’c volumes of Sermons. 
These, said a revierver, ‘ arc all proofs of his ability 
and goodness. Yet the story of his life is worth 
themalir His own literary work may not live, but 
the noble influence of his life can never die. In the 
cluracter of a^shoplniaslcr, we arc indebted to him 
for great ‘ .. in the management of the 

, 1' ’s A marked feature in 

and dearness of his 
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conccptlorn ; and, as lias been well said, he combined 
the intellectual and the moral in a degree and In a 
harmony rarely found. 

Six years after the issue of the Life of Arnold, 
IVofcssor George Wilson, Edinburgh, in nritiog to a 
friend, sketched the Liogr.apliy and the man very 
eondseJ^’ Dius: •! Ao not k-notr nhother yoa care 
for biography. If you do, I should recommend 
strongly the life of Or Arnold of Rugby. He was 
a professor at Oxford, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and the head-teacher of the latge public 
school at Rugby. He was loved and honoured by 
men of all parties. His life is interesting as that of 
an eminently able and intellectual man; but it is 
further remarkable as the history of one of the most 
successful and consistent attempts to do that wry 
dilhcult thing, carry religion into daily life, and 
make it pervade our secular callings. Most persons, 
even the most truly religious, find this a difficult 
thing. . . . Now, Arnold succeeded in realising this 
more than most men. He was a manly, honest, 
courageous, generous, and highly-gifted man, whom 
all partaking of these qualities, or honouring them, 
must admire.’ -t- 

Thomas Arnold was a native of West Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, of which port his father was 
for many years collector of customs. He was born 
on 13th June 1795, early age was sent 

to Warminster, in Wiltshire, to school; thence he 
went to Winchester. At this period he was shy and 
retiring, with a fondness for balbd poetry, and 
excelled in knowledge of history and geography. 

In 181 1, when only sixteen, he was elected a scholar 
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of Corpus Chrisli Collejte. Oxford ; and when only 
twenty, hccainc a fellow of Oriel College. 

lie gamed the chancellors, ptites for the Latin 
and Iinglisli essay's in iSij and 1817. As a youth 
he naN disputatious, and somewhat bold and 
unsettled in his opinions Ilut Arnold early in life 
fought his doubts and gathered strength. lie 
listened to the .sdvice of an Oxford friend, not to 
bewilder himself with reading and argument, but do 
some practical religious work, and live a holy life. 
Soon his perplexities disappeared In 1836 he 
wrote to a former pupil : ‘ 1 believe that any man 
can make Iiimself an atheist speedily by breaking 
off his own personal communion with God in Christ: 
pra> er and kindly intercourse with the poor arc the 
two great safeguards of spiritual life — it’s more 
than food and raiment ’ 

Though he was ordained a deacon in 181S. he did 
not obtain a living in the church, but settled at 
Laleham, in Uerksinre, and marrying in 1820 Miss 
Mary I’enrose, the sister of a college companion, 
received into his house nine young gentlemen to 
prepare them for the universities Upon these 
pupils he commenced that improved system of 
moral and intellectual culture which he so success- 
fully practised at Rugby lie constantly instilled 
into them the wholesome principle of doing good 
honest work. 

Nine years were spent in this quiet life; he 
was preparing himself for the arduous post he 
afterwards occupied ; he was developing his 
opinions, and he Ivad also already commenced his 
great undertaking, the Ifisfpij hf Rome. It a 
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strange joy came over him on discovering tiiat he 
had the means of being uscful>and thus of being 
happy ; and .a deep respect and ardent attachment 
sprang up towards him «ho had taught him thus 
to value life and his own self, and ids work and 
mission in tlic world. . . Thus pupils of the most 
different natures were keenly stimulated ; none felt 
that he was left out. or tliat, because he was not 
endowed with laige powers of mind, there was no 
sphere open to him in the honourable pursuit of 
usefulness. This wonderful power of making all his 
pupils respect thcmscKcs. and of awakening m them 
a consciousness of the duties that God had assigned 
to them personally and of the consequent reward 
each should have of his labours, was one of Arnold’s 
most characteristic features as a trainer of youth 
His hold o\er alt his pupils, I know, perfectly aston- 
ished me U was not so much an enthusiastic 
admiration for hi9 genius, or learning, or eloquence, 
that stirred within them . it was a sympathetic 
. thrill, caught from a spirit tlut was earnestly at 
work in the world — whose work was liealthy, sus- 
tained, and constantly earned forivard in the fear 
of God — a work that was founded on a deep sense 
of its duty and its value; and was coupled with 
such a true humility, such an unaffected simplicity, 
that others could not help being invigorated by the 
same feeling and with the belief that they too, in 
their measure, could go and do likewise' 

At the close of 1827, the head mastership of 
Rugby school becoming vacant, lie was elected to 
the- office solely from the weight of the testi- 
monials in his favour. The event proved tliat few 
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period whicti lie Iiinisclf looked bnck upon wiA 
loving memories, ffw letters at this cf)och reveal 
to tis a fine ambitious spirit bending cheerfully to 
the task of tuition, more useful than glorious; they 
also prove to us that those views of a religious and 
political character which afterwards distinguished 
iiim were malunng in the privacy of LaJehara. ‘ 
In one he expresses, in a somess’hat sportive and 
fariiiliar manner, the great pr/nc/ple svhich he after- 
wards contended for with so much earnestness — that 
there should be a Christian laity, a Christian legis- 
lature. n Christian government; by svhich he did 
not mean a system of laws or government formed 
in the manner of the l^uritans, out of texts of 
Scripture radUy applied, but imbued with the 
of the New Testament and of the teaching of Christ 
It was at Laleham, too, that Arnold first became 
acquainted with Niebuhr's History oj Rome. This 
was an era in his lift It produced a revolution in 
his historicaf views, and his own History 0/ Rome 
was modelled, almost too faithfully, on that of the 
great German. 

Here is a sketch of his life at Lab ham by one of 
his pupils ' Everything about me I immediately 
found to be most real ; it svas a place where a new- 
comer at once felt that a great and earnest ivork 
was going forward. Dr Arnold’s great power as a 
private tutor resided in this, that he gave such an 
intense earnestness to life. Every pupil was made 
to feel that there was a work for him to do — that 
his happiness, as well as his duty, lay in doing that 
work w’ell Hence an indescribable zest was com- 
municated to a jxjung man’s feelings about life ; a 
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slranf'c joy came over him on <li<covcring tli.it he 
ha«I the mc.ins of being useful, anil thus of being 
hippy; and a deep respect and ardent attachment 
sprang up towards Inm »ho h.id (aught him thus 
to value life and h«% own self, anil his work and 
mission m the world Thus pujuU of the most 
difTcrent natures were keenly slmiidatcil . none felt 
tliat he was left out, or that. Inxausc he was not 
endowed with large powers of mind, there w.is no 
sphere open to him in (he lionourahic pursuit of 
usefulness. This wonderful power of making nil his 
pupils rc5|H.xt thcmscl'cs. .nnd of awakening in them 
a consciousness of the dunes that God had assigned 
to them |>ersonally. and of the conseiiuent reward 
each should have of h*' blxiurs. w.is one of .Vrnold's 
most characteristic fc.iturcs .is a (raimr of jouth 
I hs hold over all hts pupils I kii<»w jvcrfectly aston- 
ished me It was not so much an enthusiastic 
admir.ition for Itis genius, or learning, or cloi^ucnce, 
that stirred within them, d was a s^m|i.athclic 
. thrill, caught from a spirit that w.is earnestly at 
work in (he world— whose work was healthy, sus- 
tained. and constanlly earned fonvard in the fear 
of God — a work that was foiinded on a deep sense 
of its duty and its value, .ind was coupled with 
such a true humility, such an un.dTected siinplicity, 
that others could not help being invigorated by the 
s.imc feeling andwiih the belief that thc) too. iii 
their measure, could go and do likewise ' 

At the close of 1827, thc head-mastership of 
Kugby school becoming vacant, he was elected to 
the office solely from the weight of the testi- 
moniaU in his favour Tlie event proved that few 
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inrn ivrrc )>ctlfr far the o^icc uponrihich 

lie entered, Aiij^wt 1828. It w.ii, in remark- 
alily suited to Ids natural tastes. Tuition was 
always to him ,a laliouror love, and this love grtnv 
-SO stronjjly ujwn him. tfut lie sometimes declared 
lie could li.irdiy li\-c without some such employ* 
meiit. ft h.id Iwen }>retlictcd of him that, if chosen 
for Ru{;hy. lie would cliangc the face of education all 
throu;>h the public schools of England. 

Rugby — situated on the classic river Avon in 
Warwickshire — is one of the prindpal foundation 
schools selected by the aristocracy for the education 
of their boys. It was founded in t657 by Laurence 
Shcriffc, citizen of London, a native of the neigh- 
bourhood. The buildings of the school, consisting 
of a fine Elizabethan quadrangle, with cloisters, and 
an elegant detached chapel, are of brick, with stone- 
work round the windows and at the angles and 
cornices. The chapel contains among other monu- 
ments of head-masters that of Dr Arnold. A new 
school and class-rooms were erected in 18S5. The 
school is generally attended by about five hundred 
pupils The endowment of the school produce^ 
about £5000 a year, and it oflers twenty exhibitions 
of values varying from £40 to £Bo a year, and 
tenable for four years. A park of eleven acres is 
set aside for football, cricket, and other games. 
Any person who has resided during two years in, 
or rvithin ten miles of, the town, may send his sons 
to be educated, free of expense ; in other w’ords, 
he may place them *on the foundation.’ Other 
pupils pay a fee, and are obliged to lodge at some 
of the boarding-houses in the town, or with one of 
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llic mailers of vthoRi. Imiiln the chief, there are 
ci^ht classical tutors, uith sulurdinatc tcaeliers of 
v-riting, rrcncK. and mathematics Tlic number of 
pupils in Dr ArnoUri lime may haic been about 
three huiulretl, sixty or sctetity of uhoni were on 
the foundation. 

On enlenii^; upon hii duties. Dr Arnold found 
the school ‘nuiie enough to employ -my m.an's love 
of reform.’ The lioarding-houNC system, uiihdraw* 
ing ns It did the boys from the supervision of the 
masters, was frauglit with evils. We m.ay here 
state that this disadvantage formerly existed to 
a great extent at other public schools we refrain 
from naming, and could not be lo<> strongly reprc> 
hended. Hoys of from thirteen to fifteen were 
supplied by their wealthy friends with incomes 
infinitely larger than they could spend wholesomely 
either for t^y or mind. When out of school, 
ihcy were almtvst lietefl of control, assumed 
the manners and habits of men. and aped ilu'ir 
vices; amongst which it is painful to state that 
drunkenness and gaming were not unfrciiucntly 
predominant 

Such practices were found to exist at Rugby 
when Dr Arnold was called to preside over the 
school. They naturally shocked and alarmed him ; 
and he determined to strike at the root of the evil by 
insisting that all the masters should take boarders, 
so that at alt times the pupils might be under their 
supervision, and that the irresponsible boarding- 
houses should 'die a natural death.’ He also intro- 
duced an elaborate system of private tuition, by 
mcana of u hich he established a pastoral and friendly 
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Intercourse l)ctnccn the masters and the bojs under 
llieir care 

Ills ljio"ra|>!>cr says it was felt that he had the 
poucf, in which so many teachers have been defi- 
cient, of sayin;* what he did mein, and of not sa)i'n2: 
uliat he did not mean — the power of doinj what 
was ri;’lit. spcalcinp \ilut sias true, and thinking" 
what was ijood, independently of any professional 
or conventional notions that so to act, speak, or 
think was becoming or expedient. 

He looked to the governing power, and to the 
influence of the highest class in the school, for 
securing control over the younger scholars. He 
would seriously address them thus after making a 
few’ remarks on their work in the lessons : 'Speaking 
to you, as to young men who can enter into what 1 
say, I wish you to feel tliat you have another duty 
to perform, holding the situation that you do in 
the school . of the importance of this I wish you 
all to feeJ sensible, and of the enormous influence 
you possess, in ways in winch we cannot, for good 
or for ^vil, on all below- you; and 1 wish you to 
see fully how many and great are the opportunities 
oiTered to you here of doing good — good, too, of 
lasting benefit to yourselves as well as to others; 
tliere is no place where you will find belter oppor* 
tunities for some time to come, and you will then 
have reason to look ha<^ to your life here with 
the greatest pleasure You will soon find, when 
you change your life here for that at the universities, 
how very few in comparison they are there, however 
Iling you may then be — at any rate during the 

part of your life there. That there is good 
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A\orLing in the school, I must fully iclicve, and 
we cannot feel too tltanVful for it ; in many individual 
instances, in different parts of the school, I have 
seen the change from evil to good — to mention 
instances would of course be wrong. Tlie state of 
the school is a subject of congratulation to us al], 
but only so far as to encourage us to increased 
exertions ; and I am sure we ought all to feel it a 
subject of most sincere thankfulness to God , but 
we must not stop here, we must exert ourselves 
with earnest prayer to God for its continuance. 
And what 1 have often wid before I repeat now; 
what we must look for here is, first, religious and 
moral principle; secondly, gentlemanly conduct; 
thirdly, intellectual ability.’ 

One of his pupils thus describes his methods <)f 
teaching: ‘He certainly did teach us — thank God« 
for itl — that we could not cut our life into slices 
and say, “ In this slice your actions are indifieren(, 
ano' you neeoh 't froufiie your fiend’s about tfiem one 
way or another; but in this slice mind what you 
are about, for they arc important ’ — a pretty muddle 
we should have been m bad he done so He taught 
us tliat in this wonderful world no boy or man can 
tell which of his actions is indilTercnt and which 
not; that by a thoughtless word or look we may 
lead astray a brother for whom Christ died. He 
taught us that life is a whole made up of actiorgs 
and thoughts and longings, great and small, noble 
and Ignoble; therefore the only true wisdom fc)r 
boy or, man is to bring the whole life into obedience 
to Him whose world we live in, and who has put- 
chased us with His blood; and that, whether We 
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which was a marked abuse of the ‘lagging system' 
instituted in all the public schools of England. It 
mainly conswts in rewarding boys who have attained 
proficiency m learning — who are, in fact, the head- 
pupils ol the school — by giving tJiem certain poivers 
over the junior boys, who are bound to obey them 
in everything— in whatever even may be extra 
scholastic. It IS manifest that these powers, placed 
in hands guided by young heads and impulsive 
hearts, are liable to great abuse Dr Arnold did 
not attempt to alter the system, neither did he 
wish to do so. 'Another,' he ».nd, ‘ may be better 
in itself , but I am placed m this system, and am 
bound to try what I can make of it' In other 
words, he determined to use. and to improve to the 
utmost, the existing machinery of the sixth form 
and of fagging; understanding by the sixth form 
the thirty boys who composed the highest class — 
•those,' he would say, 'who. having risen to the 
hlghot form in tiie scJiool will jirobably be at onec 
the oldest, and the strongest, and the cleverest ; 
and, if the school be well ordered, the most respect- 
able in application and general character ' 

How he set about the well-ordering of the school 
by means of the praeposters or pupils composing the 
sixth form, furnishes one of the most interesting 
chapters in his life. In the first place, he continu- 
ally impressed upon these thirty young gentlemen 
the notion that they were as much his and his 
fellow-teachers' coadjutors in the government of 
the school as pupils. ‘You should feel,' he once 
remarked. ■ like officers in the army or navy, whose 
want of moral courage would indeed be thought 
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cowardice.’ He tricil ci*ef>* means in his power ta 
attract their affections anti confidence rather thii 
to excite their awe He would, for in't.ince. luwer 
seem to doubt what any one of them as>ert>.M 
•If you say so, th.jt is quite enough— </ I 
bchcee j-our word, and there grew up in ei'n'e- 
qucnce a crncr.rl feeling that 'it was a tfume ta 
tfJ] Amo’d A lie— he al»a>*s Ifheies one.’ He 
wuhotl ti> lead rather than to sinve his pupils into 
the najs I'f rmirahty and U-arnm;^ fs fho J 
ChftOnn * he imli^nanlJy a«ka! at the iiwl 

«‘f «'re <'f those 4<Idres«es inwhish he hul «[*okcii 
<>f an esJrn*os dopfay of Ivid leehno .inu<n„',t ihe 
4- I then addetl. 'I «,.innot rein.nn hete if 
j’l M f » f** urrKWl oil hy soii^fr.mtf •iriil forse, if 
I am t . here at a inkr. I «vilJ rvsi,;n my 
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doing the best that 1 can.’ Years aftcnvards he 
Bsed to tell the story to his children, and s.aid, ‘ 1 
never felt so much ashamed in my life — that looli 
and that speech I have never foigotten ’ 

And though it would of course happen that clever 
boys, from a greater sympathy with his understand- 
ing, would be brought into closer intercourse with 
him. this did not affect his feeling, not only of 
respect, but of reverence to those who, without 
ability, were distinguished for high principle and 
industry. ' If,' he observed on one occasion, ‘there 
be one thing on earth which is truly admirable, it 
is to see God's wisdom bleasing an inferiority of 
natural powers, where they have been honestly, 
truly, and zealously cultivated’ In speaking of a 
pupil of this character, he once said, ' 1 would stand 
to that man hat m hand In those who did thuir 
-work 'with a will/ and kept the straight line of 
moral conduct pretty evenly, he took nn interest 
which lasted far longer than their Rugby pupilage 
'To any pupil/ remarks his classical and elcg.iiit 
biographer, ‘who ever showed aii) desire to cun* 
tinue his connection with him. Ins house was always 
open, and his advice and s>iw]>athy ready No 
half-year, after the first four )ears of liis stay at 
Rugby, passed without a visit from his former 
- scholars . some of them would come tlircc or four 
■ times a year, some would stay in liis iiou--e for 
weeks, ile would offer tu prvpare them for tlior 
university examinations by previous examinations of 
his own , he never shrunk from adding any of them 
to his already numerous corresjKindcnts, encouraging 
him to v,ritc to him in all perplexities To any who 
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were in flArrow circum<{An<;r«. not In one ca^e. but 
in several, licnould at once offer anislance, some- 
times them Ur^c {vrescnls of l>ooks on their 

entrance nl the iinivcr«li)% sometimes tenilerins 
them lasK*^ [•ccirnwry aid. and iirj;in;j to them that 
his jxiwcr of dnin^ «« was cxacll)' one of those 
ndvanla'^’cs of his pswition hfiich he nas most boend. 
lu tisc In uritin;; for the world at lar^c, they were 
tn hii tlioij^JiK '•m whose welfare," he said. “Inatu- 
rally have the deepest interest, and in whom old 
imjircssjoni may be sup/wwed to hase still so much 
force, that I may claim from them at least a patient 
licarin;;" And when annoyed by distractions from 
within the school, or opposition from without, he 
turned, he used to say. to their visits as " to one of 
the freshest springs of his life.’” 

Though, upon a principle he had formed for him- 
self in school {'overnment, .and from inclination 
arising from a sympathy with the intellectual and 
the good, Dr Arnolds chief and most unwearied 
cares were bestowed on the head boys, yet he was 
not unmindful of the juniors. Though a severe and 
firm disciplinarian, * the liveliness and simplicity of 
his whole behaviour must always has'e divested his 
earnestness of any appeanince of nioroseness and 
affectation. " He calls us ftllmvs," was the aston- 
ished expression of the boys when, soon after his 
first coming, they heard him speak of them by the 
familiar name in use amongst themselves ; and m 
his later years they observed with pleasure the 
unaffected interest with which, in the long autumn 
afternoons, he would stand in the school field, and 
watch the issue of their favourite games of football 
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With the very little ho)'s, indeed, his manner 
partook of that playful kindness and tenderness 
which always marked his intercourse with children ; 
in examining them iti the lower forms, he would 
sometimes take tliem on his knee, and go through 
picture-books of the Bible or of English historj’, 
covering the text of the narrative with his hand, 
riwii TO:iWr.g thew ewplww to him. tht swbicct of the 
several prints.’ 

The hfe and toiiespondence of Dr Arnold show 
us that no man ever studied so constantly, or knew 
so completely, every comer of the mind of boj's. 
He seemed to know well the thoughts and charac- 
ters of e%ery pupil in the school — those of his 
favourite prseposters thoroughly. The searching, 
ness of his practical insight into boys was such, 
that, in tlie ivords of one of his scholars, ' when his 
eye was upon you. be looked into your inmost 
heart' This, then, was prcciselythc man to carry 
a thorough reform into a public school Looking, 
therefore, at Dr Arnold in his true character — 
namely, that of a schoolmaster — it is one of the 
most complete and perfect in the range of bio- 
graphy. 

Hut Arnold was -something more than a school- 
master. A man of extensive sympathies, he pro- 
moted, by every means m his power, whatever 
would generalise education amongst the people. 
His writings and sermons abound with pictures of 
the distresses of the poor, and urgent appeals to 
hU auditors and seadtra for then trilrf. As a 
literary man, bis tastes were deddedly for geography 
and history. His edition of Thucydides, and his 
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quite enougli for it. 1 only know of five counties 
in England which cannot supply it; and I am 
unluckily perched down in one of thenv . . We 
have no hills— no plains — not a single wood, and 
but one single copse; no heath — no down — no 
rock— no river — no dear stream — scarcely any 
flowers. . . Nothing but one endless monotony of 
enclosed fields and hedge-row trees. Tins is to me 
a daily privation, . . . and as I grow older I begin 
to feci it My constitution is sound, but not strong; 
and I feel any little pressure and annoyance more 
than I used to do , and the positive dullness of the 
country about Rugby makes it to me a mere work* 
ing place, I cannot expatiate there, even in my 
walks. So, m the holidays. I have an absolute 
craving for the enjoyment of Nature, and this 
country suits me better than anything else, because 
we can all be together, because ise c.m enjoy the 
society, and because I can do something in the way 
of work besides' 

June 1833 — ‘Our Westmoreland house is rising 
from its foundations, . it looks right into the 
bosom of Thirfieid, a noble mountain winch sends 
down two long arms into the valley, and keeps the 
clouds reposing between them, while he looks down 
on them composedly with his quiet brow , and the 
Rotha winds round our fields, just under the house' 

February 1834 — ‘Body and mind alike seem 
to repose greedily in delicious quiet without dull 
ness, which we enjoy in Westmoreland. 

*Our residence in Westmorland attaches us all 
to It more and more; the refreshment which it 
affords me is wonderful, and it is especially so iu 
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History of Rome, in nhtch — sometimes 
Xiebuhr. and sometimes striking out a new anJ 
bright light of his own, across the ‘dim \i'ta of 
antiquity' — he separates the fabulous from -the 
really historical, established his reputation as an 
histori.an His sermons are manifestly the oit- 
spring of a practical Christianity i\hich noulJ dv 
good to all men. His piety was not a mere senti- 
ment , it was an acth'c philanthropv which wouM 
have embraced all men within its influence, so a< 
to lead /Arm as well as himself ‘ upwaril ' 

In domestic life Dr Arnold was most happy; 
here he was distinguished by unfailing chcctful* 
ness and spirit llis habit of life mai U? judged 
from one of his fasounic ta>ings. In this world 
God achiescs. ami the .ingels may sjx'ttatorv' 
The mere inci L-nts m such a life as that «f nf 
Arnold are only enlivrnisi by iwi.monal cxcursK'ni 
a!<ro.id for he was (usMon.iuly fond of traveling 
In |}<25 he visited llal) amt m ifJ? cxplorid e%try 
corner «^f Home to which his bi'torical tastes and 
krowleifge gave a |■rsuIllr vhirni 

He tell a sli.inge of scene wn fiifcssiry f-r 

rest an.l rtircslimmi. and h. a ctti^’e f-r 

rasti'atH.o v,f”c.J lox How n<.ir \m' tcsidc 

In IrtYuiry isiJ. In wnJts \s iir my foiiiw* f 
IT, \\.-.tm rt inj I m»y a'm— t siy llnf 
it l» t> «jt '(y a (l.vs^aiwa'd ..i my li ifurc isl'.i h 
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r.-iisc<I iipwnrds, a< If cng.igcJ in prayer, when all 
nt once lie repeated, firmly and earnestly, "i^nd 
Jesus said unto him. TJiomas, because Ihou hast 
seen, thou hail Ijclicvxd ; blessed arc they tvho have 
not seen, and yet Jravc believed,” and soon after- 
wards, with a solemnity of manner and depth of 
utterance uhicli spoke more than (he words them- 
selves, “Hut if ye be without chastisement, whereof 
all arc partakers, then are ye bastards, and not 
sons." 

•From time to time he seemed to be in severe 
suffering, but to his wife he uttered no expressions 
of acute pain, dwelling only on the moments of 
comparative case, and observing that he did not 
know what it was. But the more than usual earnest- 
ness which marked his tone and manner, especially 
In repeating the verses from Scripture, had again 
aroused her worst fears, and she ordered messengers 
to be sent for nicdka) assisfaaee, nhkb he had at 
first requested her not to do, from not liking to 
disturb at that early hour the usual medical attend* 
ant, who had been sulfering from indisposition. She 
then took up the prayer-book, and was looking for 
3 psalm to read to him, when lie said quickly, "The 
fifty-first, ' which she accordingly read by his bed- 
side, reminding him. at the seventh verse, that it 
was thtf favourite verse of one of the old almswomen 
whom he was in the habit of visiting. 

'Of the physician called in. Dr Arnold Calmly 
inquired, “Is it (the disease) generally suddenly 
fatal?” "Generally." On being asked whether he 
had any pain, he replied that he had none but from 
the mustard plaster on his chest, with a remark on 
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WVVi the tcT)' rrtt\e loys. indeed, his raanttcr 
jiartfxvh of that playful kiodness and lenderoess 
utiMUatnay* marked his I'jtercourse with children . 
in cv^minin" them lO ibr lo«er forms, he «ouId 
Mini' ti'iifi lale them on hj« knee, and go thtoush 
]>Kiijfi li'-’k' c.f lilt llil'le or <A Kn^Iish history, 
iii\>nn^ iIk ti m of the narrilnc nith his hand, 
anil i-iiVin explain l<» him the subject nf ihc 

vtiTil jrm'. 

Th< Ui* and tr>irttj*>tKh,nte ‘if 1 >T Arnold shoe; 
us tli.li n I n'*nr\tr ‘tudit'l *«* ceinsiantty or knew 

S' m.iiUli i./n r .rntr of th< mind of l>oys 

M. vinid! kn.-a tt-ll the thoughts and chtrac 
i.it of fi,t\ i.iijnl m thi ‘chool tbo't of his 
(a\ iiiTi'i iMi-o’crs th.T..ii,jhl) The -etnrhiBj- 
'll ' rl HI' iiiaitiia. inti ht inlo Imj" ua- «uch 
Will Ml ’ll' A' id t>l .«ric oi iio •»lv.’.ir'.. uhrn his 
IS- ** I' 1 V iu U U>-krtl iftt ' \inn inmost 
III .rt I (ii- 'll ti ita' I'll I'tU thi I'lati to carry 
s til It .1 )i • ! ' 11 nt 1 pnbln v.h Lookinj, 
ilmci'n *1 J« Am ...I m iii> true chjraetef— 
lilt'll 1 ''wt t a M h<»iina(t(T~>it is one of the 
nvrst CTimplelc and perfect in the ran^e of bliv 
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tlic severity of the spasms in comparison with this 
outward pain ; and then, a fmv moments aftenvards, 
inquired what medicine ivas to be given; and on 
, being told, answered, "Ah, very ueJi.” The physi- 
, cian, wlio was dropping the laudanum into a glass, 
turned round, and saw him looking quite calm, but 
iv/th Jits cj-cs shot In another minute he heard a 
rattle in the tltmal, and a convulsive struggle — flew 
to the bed, caught his head upon his shoulder, 
and called to one of the servants to fetch Mrs 
Arnold. 

‘She had but just left the room before his last 
conversation with the physician, in order to acquaint 
her son with his father's danger, of u'hich he was 
still unconscious, when she heard herself called from 
above. She rushed up-stairs, told her son to bring •• 
tlie rest of the children, and with her own hands 
applied the remedies that were brought, in the hope 
of reviving animation, though herself feeling, from 
the moment that she saw him, that he had already 
passed away. He was indeed no longer conscious. 
The sobs and cries of his children, as they entered 
and saw their fathers state, made no impression 
upon him — the eyes were fixed — the countenance 
was unmoved : there was a heaving of the chest- 
deep gasps escaped at prolonged inieivals ; and just 
as the usual medical attendant arrived, and as the 
old school-house servant, in an agony of grief, 
rushed with the others into the room in the hope 
of seeing liis master once more. lie breathed hts 
last 

‘ It must have been shortly before eight A.M. that 
he expired, though it was naturally impossible for 
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those Vi'ho were present to adjust their recollections 
of uliat passed with precise exactness of time or 
place. So short and sudden had been the seizure, 
that hardly any one out of the household itself had 
heard of his illness before its fatal close, i lis guest, 
and former pupil (nho had slept in a remote part 
of the house), was coming down to breakfast as 
usual, thinking of questions to which the conversa- 
tion of the preceding night had given nse, and 
which, by the great kindness of his manner, he felt 
doubly encouraged to ask him, when he was met 
on the staircase by the announcement of his death. 
The masters knew nothing till the moment when, 
almost at the same time at the different board- 
ing-houses, the fatal message was delivered, in 
all its startling abruptness, “that Dr Arnold was 
dead.” 

‘What that Sunday was in Rugby it is hard fully 
to represent •. the incredulity— the bewilderment— 
the agitating inquiries (or every detail — the blank, 
mote awful than sorrow, tliat prevailed through the 
vacant services of that long and dreary day — the 
feeling as if the very place had passed away with 
him who had so emphatically been in every sense 
its head — the sympathy which hardly dared to con- 
template, and which yet could not but fix the 
thoughts and looks of all on the desolate liouse 
where the fatherless family were gathered round 
the chamber of deatK' 

His remains were lard in Rugby chapel, and his 
son, Matthew Arnold, wrote a fine poem to his 
memory. In this poem, wriUeti fifteen years after 
the head-mastership of Rugby Iiad passed into 
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iJF the Lord does bless us at this place, 

I the poor shall taste of if This vow 
was made by that ewergetic industrial 
' heroine, Mrs John Crossley, as she 

^ came to work at four o’clock in the 

morning, in her husband’s wcanng-shop. Her son, 
Sir Francis Crossle>\ helped to perform the vow, to 
the making and keeping of svhich he attributed the 
success Iris father had in business. 

Lord Shaftesbury, who was present at the open- 
ing of the Peoples Park. Halifax, spoke of the 
donor, Francis Crosslcy. as ‘a manufacturer with a 
princely, and what » better, a Christian heart.’ In 
his speech, proposing as a toast "The wellbeing of 
the people,’ he thus alluded to the gift : ' We often 
read in the papers of “munificent bequests." To 
my mind it is a phrase that has no meaning at all. 
I sec no munificence in bequeathing your property 
to charitable purposes, when you are going out of 
this world and have not the possibility of longer 
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about teu years with Miss Oldfield. Here she did 
the work of a kitchen-niaid, housemaid, and cook, 
and in addition milked four or five cows night and 
morning. Her wages were at first fifteenpence a 
•week; after two years, they were increased to 
eighteetipcncc ; and after nine years' service thej- 
were increased to sik guineas a year Yet dviring 
that time Martha Turner saved thirty pounds by 
sheer thrift. She herself told the story of her court- 
ship in a manuscript memoir of her life ‘ Wlien I 
went to the gate one evening there was a young 
man standing there who asked me if I wanted 3 
sweetheart I answered. “ Not I, marry ' I want 
no sweetheart." I then went into the house and 
left him. I saw the same young man frequently 
about, but did not speak to him for years after. 
His name vias John Crossley When iny sister 
ascertained his obyect.shc did all she could to set 
me against liim She told me that when she was 
a girl she had gone to a boardnig-scliool kept by 
a Mrs Crossley— that her husband's name was 
Tom Crossley. the grandfather of this very man 
that was courting me — and that a wilder, idler 
scapegrace she never Knew She always ^aid, when 
she saw him coming, "There's young Crossley 
come again " 

‘One day I rccehcd a love-letler from him, which 
I could now repeat word for word 1 had several 
other suitors, but none of them were so persevering 
as John Crossley He pressed me very much to 
have him. At last he sent me a letter to say that 
a house was vacant in Lower George Yard, close to 
the works lie was inan^ng. and that it w-as a great 


% 
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cnjnyin^ If. What I hfcc are munificent 
t Itke to see men ,inlctl.itm^ llic pleasure of those 
iijKin nhom they licstow their twunty — antedatinj, 
I tru'f. their own pleasures, ami enjoying, while 
yet fll/vc, all fhc tc%-crencc, homage, and affection 
that is show creel upon their memories after they are 
infcrrctl in the (jravc.* 

The ihfivinK town of Ilalifav, V'orfcshire, owes 
not n little of its commercial prosperity to the 
brothers Crossicy. carpet manufacturers. John 
Crosslcy. founder of the firm, learned the business 
of carpetMveaving with an uncle, but was greatly 
indebted for his success in life to the faithful counsel 
of his «ife. Martha Turner, daughter of a neighbour- 
ing farmer. Mis weaving was at first done in a 
. yard opposite to where the County Court-house now 
stands, while his yarn was made and d^-ed at Dean 
Clough Mill. This mill %ras after^rards taken on 
lease by Jolin Crossley, his brother Thomas, and 
James Travers. 

His three sons, John, Joseph, and Francis, united 
harmoniously in carrying on the business until it 
grew to be a large industrial concern, employing in 
busy times about 6cx» people. The Dean Clough 
Mills, seven in all, cover fifteen acres, and here arc 
made carpets, rugs, tapestry, table-covers, &c. The 
Crossley Institute for the worfcrnen cost £yooo, and 
has a library and reading-room. There is also a 
Provident Society, which is kept up by the fines. 

The founders of the finn, Mr and Mrs John 
Crossley, deserve extended notice When about 
fifteen years old, the future Mrs Crossley went as a 
servant to a Miss Oldfield at H'arfey. She remained 
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Sfic did not doubt after that, and eventually he gave hw 
consent to the marriage. 

Many jean after that they took the Dean Clough Mill 
from highly respectable finn, S & J. Waterhouse, a 
name I can never lake ujion my li|«s without a respect 
almost amounting to veaerauon, for the kimlness w hich I 
know my Cither received from their father, and also the 
kindness which 1 have ever iccetvcd at their hands. As 
my mother went with her usual energy to that place down 
Ihe yard at four o'clock in the morning, »hc m.iclc a *ou — 

‘ If the lord docs bless us at tins idacc. the t'oor shall 
taste o( iC U IS to this sow. gtven with so much laiiKtul 
ness, and kept «ith so much hdeUti. that I atirihute the 
great lucecst mj father had in businc-ss M) mother was 
always looking how l>est sJic could keep this so* In 
the dijs that are gone l>y, «hen u *a.s a dieary thing 
lo gpe cmfilojment to a large number of ivoplri the 
adnre that the gase to her suns *av I>n not mII jour 
goodt for less than they cost, for ii would rum joj •ithoui 
[icfTnanenily l^ncfiiing >■>> one. but d jou can go on 
giving emplojment to some during the sinter, do so, for 
It is a Uid thing fur a norkiriK man to go home and hear 
hit children cry for bread, and not I* able to giie them 
any.' 

k Tttohcct tlurt one lime my tnmd Mr soJi rallmg to 
see ttiy mother. sl»c sa»J, ■ \ou sec. Mr ■salt, mj ha»e 
flouit o^, anil have uken tme houses to I »c in. bui ii 
■ on't do loT us all lo leaee this '!■« •'he liceJ lo a 
Srrren <iUt aye. anil site died m her cigHneth icar, tuilrg 
hied to see her ehiWJren's i hiUlr«n s i tul.trm t inr ot tSc 
prratesl treats I’lr ha I rn lirt wM • *» i • In a m rr^ 
in her room, so tfji nhile Ijinj «i liol s'k iou!) »ce iSe 

hapl'y ctniMennrrs of tlioiw *ho sits* jo'", to work <ir 

eotningliMk 

'ilirtc IS (iiie fart funneetel with i!at toss *1 ih has 
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K'f fn i!i< «rorf(9^ wKitercr ifie con«'jntncH 

r"Ntxfii f< ffie wtnt Ofii to scfrirf, eonfmry to the wish 
v( ^ft fiihrf, i*» 4 little Cimif/ at Warfey. fn tlut sem'ce 
h ^fr o»n {•rraon *he <(nf the •■offc cf lirchermtuU ol 
hmnefriuif. ami of ro»)k. anil in addition to that, she 
miIVe<l *u ro«s flii;ht ami morning, beshle* 
• lurh, «hc Iff-t the bmne. which was not a small one, as 
cicari ai a little |>ihre. Ilu| this «rxs not enoogh tn 
rTn|>l.,y her willing hamlt. Her niistress look in wool or 
lo;n to Sinn, ami ihc woiiM ilo what scarcely a girl m 
ll'jficy coiiJil lure done — efitn that wool to thirty si* 
Kinks to the |>oufl«l, ami thus rametl many a guinea a 
year to her mistress, Ixshlcs <!omg all the other work. 

My father prior to the year 1800 was a carpet-wearer. 
One night he was taking his ‘drinking ’ at the loom He 
l.iiii his lilack lioitlc at the side of the loom, but by some 
means or other it fell down and broke. Id attemprisg 
to catch the bottle, he cut ha am, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty he could stop it from bleeding to sre 
his life. He was for some time doing nothing. But ooe 
day his employer, Mr Currer, said to him, 'John, do you 
think you could manage to lie up a loom, as pu cannot 
weave.' John replied that he should only be too happy 
to try. His master tned him, and found him so espert 
that he never allowed him again to go to the loom to 
weave. He was going hard on with the business of 
courtship, but the proud tanner said he would never 
allow his daughter to marry a weaver or a foreman of 
weavers, and that one thing was certain — that if she ever 
married John CrossJry she would never see hjs face again. 
This uas a great trouble to my tnoiher, and when she bad 
been asking counsel from One who never errs, she settled 
to open her Bible and see what ft said. Her eye caught 
the *7th Psalm and loth verse,- ‘MTien Toy father and 
roy mother forsake mii then the Lord will take me up.’ 
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i;i»cn fnc pt»t is ihc fict that man^an hooe-i 

/i-tfi/ Horlt'n^, inlcffigent working man does not believe in 
ibc fsiifcnre of a fio/L UTut I am abocit fo retife oow 
«s for the benefit of that cJaM, that they nay not go 
sfumbfing into an uaMierct's grave, as the horse rashes 
Into the tiatlle. W'lut I am about to say now is «hat I 
fuse Hot totil my dearest friend, not even the fair partner 
of my h(e; but when she reads the report of what I am 
about to say, she »jll roaember that on the occasion 
when I relumed from the walk I am about to relate, I 
askctl her where these words were to be found in the 
Bible, 'The rich and the poor meet together, and the 
LorI is (he maker of them ail.’ She is a helpmate in 
these things as »eH as in every other. On the ifth of 
September 1855, 1 left Quebec early in the morning for 
the White Mountains of the United States. I remember 
passing through the most glorious scenery on that day 
which I ever saw in my life; and indeed, more beaalihil 
than I believe steam and poser J^ave brought us within 
sight of. I stood inside of the cars, from which 1 could 
sec the tops of the mountains, covered with all glorious 
beauty. In America you have a much better chance of 
seeing the scenery than in this couotiy, because, instead 
of going through the hills, they go round them. I . 
remember that, when we arrived at the hotel at White 
Mountains, the ladies sat down to a cup of tea, but I 
preferred to late a wait alone, ft was a beauaful spot. 

The sun was jast then reciming his head behind Jfount 
W’ashington, with all that glorious drapery of an American 
sunset which neknow nothing of in thii coiintrj'. I felt 
that I should fiTte to be walking with my God on the 
eardi. 7 said, ‘ IVIat shall I render to my lord for all his 
benefits to me?’ 1 was Jed further to repeat that question 
which Paul asked under other circumstances : ‘lonl, what 
wilt thou have me to do?* The answer came imme- 
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diaicly. It «as this : ‘It is tnic Uuwi canst not bnng the 
many thousands thou hast left in thy native country to 
sec this beautirul scenny, but thou canst take this to 
iliem. It IS passible so to arrange art and nature that 
they shall be vritluti the walk of every narking man in 
Halifax; then he shall go and take his stroll there after 
he has done his hard day 's toil, and be able to get back 
agiin Vvithoui being tired.’ 

Well, that seemed to be a glorious thought . 1 retired 
home. My prayer that n^ht «as chat in the morning I 
might be satisfied nhen 1 aa,ake , that i£ it nas only a 
mere ihouglit that nas Oullenng across my brain, it might 
be gone ; but that if there nas reality about it there might 
be no doubt about it, and I might carry it into cxetuiion 
I slept soundly that mghi, and »hen I awoke my 
impression was lonhmicd Uhen ] went to the White 
Mountains, I had no more idea of nuVmg a park than 
any one here of building a city On the very day ! 
Kttimcd I felt as convinced to carry it out as 1 was of 
my own existence, and neva from that iluy to this have i 
hniutteil for a motnenL 

Sir Francis Crossley had nmeh to do m bnnginj; 
about the rcN'olution in carix-t-ncaMUg when the 
old handdooiti was abandoned and stcam-b''*N 5 . 
introduced, causin" Ihcrcbv ’ 

the manufacture and.* 
carpets. - 

P 
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t'lVen me great pam— « is the fact tiat many an fioBcJ 
hard-working, intelligent working roan does not beVne r. 
the existence of a Cod. What I am about 10 h.'L>le bo* 
is for the benefit of that class, that they may b« 
shimbJing into an onbeiierer's grave, as the horse ru'hw 
into the bailee. Wlat I am about to say tiot is «?iat I 
Itave not told mjr dearest fnend, not even the fair p.imh'’ 
of my life; but when she reads the report of »hat I 
about to say, she will remember that on the ccra>w'n 
when I returned from the waft I jot atout to nine. I 
asked her where these worvU were to be found in the 
Bible, ‘The rich and the poor meet together, and the 
Lord is the maker of them all.' She is a helpmate m 
these things as «cH as in errty other On the tgth c( 
September rSjy, / left Qurbre early in the niorauw for 
the White Mountains of the Umieil States. ( rrmember 
passing through the most glorious sceneiy on that day 
which / ever uwin my fife, ami mdeed, more beantAI 
than I lielieve steam and poret liavf brought us wiihii 
sight of. 1 ilotKl insMte the cats from "huh I could 
sec the iof« of the mounuiot, coverni with all glurous 
beauty, fo .troencj you base .1 meich better chuwe of 
seeing the Kcnciy chan m this coumry, because, inMcid 
of going through the hills, they go miinil thou* I 
retnernl>er that, when »c amynl at the h‘<lrl at 11 hue 
.UouflUttss the tsihrs sat clown lo a cup of h-t, but J 
prcfcrreil to uie a walk akwic. (l was a Icsuiiful »;.ot 
The salt wjf /u,t i/ten /echoing hi* hefri W .sjiif 

Was.hingtoo, with afJ i-hat glor««is </raf<rry of an toirf ct i 
surifet which »f i»i>w uothma ol iii Ih.s ciiinifr I f*’’ 
that I shooM bke t-» tc walking wuh my ti.*! on ('3 
ein.H, 1 »a*J, ' Utat ihal I reiwler in my l.i.f.1 (<ir a f h » 
beneCu tu CJe?' I letl lait\ct ft /r;ycr tW i.'S 

• Ka-.h |•aala»lr'l«.■^.^^»ol.‘wrclw•.•n..llrl<rJ shit 

• Lt thoa ka«e me W fh* an***/ aame ir;"w 
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(liaiely. It was this : 'It is true thou canst not bring the 
many thousands thou hast left in thy native country to 
see tins beautiful scenery, but thou canst take this to 
them. It is possible so to anange an and nature that 
they shall be within the walk of every working-nian in 
Halifax ; then he sliall go and tale his stroll there after 
he has done Ins hard day’s toil, and be able to get hack 
again without being tired.’ 

Well, that seemed to be a glorious thought. I retired 
home. My prayer that night was that in the morning I 
might be satisfied when I awoke ; chat if it was only a 
mere thought that was fluttering across my brain, it might 
be gonej but that if there was reality about it there might 
be Qo doubt about it, and I might cany tt into execution 
I slept soundly that night, and when 1 awoke my 
impression was confirmed When I went to the IVhne 
Mountains, t had no more idea of making a park than 
any one here of building a city. On the very day I 
returned 1 felt as convinced to carry tc out as 1 was of 
my owa existence, and never from that day to this have I 
hesitated for a moment 

Sir Francis Crossley had muck to do in bringing 
about the revolution in carpet-weaving when the 
old liand-looiii was abandoned and stcarti-jvowcr 
introduced, causing thereby a complete change in 
the manufacture and consequently in the price of 
carpets 

Hearing frequently of a clever inventor at Uarnslcy, 
George Collier by name, who had done much for 
the linen manufacture. Sir Frauds invited hirn to 
Halifax. The result was that Mr Collier prepared 
a model of what was termed a ‘wire motion,’ such as 
he proposed to adopt for weaving carpets by steam- 
power. Eventually he was engaged by Messrs 
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Crowley cxprMily for the purpose of making a 
I>oHcr-looiii to weave tapestry and Itrusseb carpels. 
After much patient laiwur. care and anxiety, and 
unlimited expense. Collier at last succeeded in 
makin},' the carpet power-loom a commercial 


success. 

Ilanddooms for carpet -w'eaving became a thing of 
the past, for the new loom could wcasc twelve to 
fourteen limes as much as the old hand-loom. The 
carpet manufacturers throughout the kingdom had 
to throw their luintl-looms aside and apply t® 
Messrs Crossicy for licenses to work under their 
patents, and very laqjc sums were realised from 
royalties atone, while the Crossleys had a practical 
monopoly of the trade. 

Notwithstanding the many improvements since 
introduced, ninety per cent of carpet povver-looms 
in this country, as well as those in France, Germany, 
and America, arc constructed in nearly evc^det^ 
on the model of the loom invented and ^tent<« 
by George Collier for the firm of John Crossleys 
Sons. The Yorkshire shrewdness and perseverance 
of John Crossley was in his sons transformed 
rare commercial foresight and boldness ve^ 
carpet became its own traveller,’ and the ^ 
was made to create the demand. From being f 
luxurious furnishing of the rich, poor folks were 
able to buy them. The products of Dean Cloug^ 
Mill are said to have made France a carpet-usin„ 
country, and carpets became a necessity ove 


Europe and in America. . 

One who knew Sir Frands Crossley says that ne 
• may be awarded the honour of being the bow 
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projector in the firm ; bis was the far-scelns: cj-c 
and his the determined wll; he estimated possi- 
bilities and calculated probabilities, in which he 
made his decisions when to others they seemed 
visionary.’ Till within a year or t\kO of his death 
he was as steady and plodding as ever Previowiiy 
he was at bu^ncss by six o'clock in the morning; 
and knew what was going on in every department, 
and his power was everywhere felt and acknow'- 
tedged. WIten the concern was made a limited 
company in 1864,1 certain number of shares were 
allotted amongst the work-people. 

A baronetcy was conferred upon him in i86j. 
From 185s till Ins death. 5th January tSys, he sat 
as Liberal member of paThamvnt first for Halifax 
(t8}3~$9), and next for two divisions of Yorkshire 
in turn. He married, in 184;. Martha Elisa, 
daughter of Mr Henry Brinton of Kidderminster, 
by whom he had one son. Sir Savile Brinton 
Crosstey, bom itt >857, who resides mostly at 
Somerleytmvn, Suffolk. 

Beside being the donor of the People’s Park, 
which cost about £40,000, Sir Francis Crosiley 
established twenty-two almshouses (1855); 'in 
testimony of lii» gratitude to Almighty Cod,’ and 
with the view of assisting those who needed assist- 
ance, along with his brothers he founded the 
Ciossley Orphanage on Skircourt Moor, begun in 
1857, completed in 1864. This orphanage cost 
about £56^)00; John Crossley (1812-79) after- 
wards contributed another £10,000 towards its 
endowment, which now amounts to about £3000 
a year. The place has accommodation for 450 
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cf S<r I'rJncit P^tdc aft cffif 

v( £l(\rrri to-mjntt »he erection pf a nc^r infirmary 
i»lncl» mat mt acccj'lnl Me a!io cortri^ 
wtnJ iCiorm to the I-on<J-m Mm^nary Society, 

4ntJ iCior¥»> toward* 4 fund for Conjrr;atioralfc>t 
rrtinofcr* and their •rui^r^'t. 
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j, indcfAtii^nMe man in 

I'uropc. and llic man of l!)c larfjvst 
u) ac<iuaintancc ' th«$ uid Ihc AbW 

_ •J®*’" Sinclair lie 

^ ^ • «as truly. In many respects, a very 

extraordinary person; but the ImsK of all Ins dts> 
Unction lay in his benevolent and disinterested 
desire to be useful in his day and generation A 
private gentleman, liorn in a remote part of the 
United Kingdom, he l>ccamc. purely through his 
real for the good of the comniumty. one of the most 
conspicuous and one of the most honoured men of 
Ills age 

Alison, the accomplished author of the Essay on 
Taste, nhen himself on his death-bed, thus ex- 
pressed himself respecting the subject of this 
memoir: 'I reflect — and sleepless nights have given 
me frequent opportunities of reflecting — on the 
be derived from Sir John’s 
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drawing-room window ; and vessels been weebed so 
close under tbc turrets, that the voices of the drown- 
ing sailors could be heard. 

The father of Sir John Sinclair, a learned and 
pious Christian, educated by the celebrated Dr 
Watts, lived under a solemn consciousness, from 
constitutional symptoms, that he must die very 
suddenly, and nade it the subject of his da.ily 
feri'cnt prayer, that he might be 'always on his 
watch-tower, so that when God was pleased to call 
him, he should be ready to answer’ In the prime 
of life, he was carried off by apoplexy, without 
immediate warning; and from that time Sir John 
constantly used the form of prayer found among 
the papers of his exemplar^' parent. 

Sir John was now left, at the e.itly age of sixteen, 
personally under the guardianship of his only sur- 
viving parent, Lady Janet Sinclair, sister to the 
seventeenth Earl of Sutherland. It is frequently 
asserted that talent is chiefly inherited from the 
mother, and in his case it probably was so. Beloved 
as well as revered by all the numerous tenantry of 
her son, her memory is still vividly preserved in 
Caithness for the extraordinary tact and energy 
with which she managed his affairs Even in that 
far northern district, no one could be ‘ too far north ’ 
for her ! Such was the opinion entertained at 
Thurso of her ability for business, that a simple- 
minded gentleman, bang told, when the Lord 
High-Commissioncr came into office, that she w’as 
appointed to preside over an Edinburgh assembly, 
directed a letter of his own to ‘Lady Janet Sinclair, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, Edinburgh,’ 
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T/:r »fiort Minct of the feticr n-ritten 

l-y Ijdy Janet to her «on, in the immediate pros- 
jTct of death, nhcn «hc had attained her seventieth 
yrae, cannot fail to lie dcq)!y interesting; ‘Before 
this can I< delivered to you. 1 sh.ill bid a final adieu 
to this v.iin n-orfj, to a/1 its concerns, and afi my 
connections in it . . . Jfay religion and virtue be 
the rule of all your actions; and sufler not the 
temptations or allurements of a vain world to male 
j-ou snerve from jxiorduty. . . . Reside as much in 
Caithness .is pos^siWe, and do not trust tex) much to 
the managcmeijt of others. Vou’ll find fewto trust 
.... Kven my long experience 'vas not proof 
aj:.ninst their arts. . . . Keep short accounts t^itli 
those j*ou employ In every capacity. ... To be in 
rJelit is a most dfsagreeaWe situation. To contract 
it is easy, but how veiy difficult to repay! It lessens 
one’s iniport.mcc. ch-igrins the temper, and rains a 
family. Beu-arc of engagements for others. ... I 
have had a variety of trials and afflictions in life, 
from malice, unproTOled disrespect, and indifference. 
These I did not merit nor resent, and I now for- 
give. . . . Adieu, my dearest son, till we meet in 
another wor/d, as I trust in the mercy of God, and 
through the merits of an albsufficient Saviour, that 
we shall meet in a state of bliss and endless happi- 
ness, «here the wdefced cease from troubling, and 
where the wear^- are at rest’ 

Lady Janet havias commiisioaed the celebrated 
Dr Blair to find Sir John a tutor, Air Logan, after- 
wards a poet and divine of some eminence, arrived 
with his credenthJs at Thurso Casth; but his 
uncouth aspect having caused Lady Janet . '{y 
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to express dissatisr3ction,theacco(npIisI)C(l professor 
of rhetoric, in defence of hU own protifgtf, replied : 
‘Your ladj-ship, in selcctii^ a tutor for your son, 
should prefer a scholar to a dancing-master.’ Sir 
John afterwards attended the university of Glasgow, 
from t\hence he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Oxford, and he continued always a keen advocate 
for a public educatior*. as he thought many a private 
tutor not merely ‘a Mentor, but a tor-mentor ; and 
that those who are to be public men must begin 
nith being public boys.' 

Sir John became a member of the bar, both in 
England and in Scotland. Iiaving resolved to pass 
in each, though intending to practise in neither; 
but at the end of his preliminary ordeal at Edin- 
burgh, one of his examiners, astonished at the 
extent of the young candidate's information, ex- 
claimed; '1 believe you know more of the subject 
than any one of us'’ His first publication, at the 
ag« of eighteen, consisted of letters under tlie 
signature of ‘Julius Cnesar.’ written in defence of 
the Highland proprietors accused of drawing exor- 
bitant rents. Seventy years afterwards, when the 
active labours of a long life reached their close, 
his executor found printed copies of 367 pamphlets 
which had been published by Sir John on various 
subjects, besides eighteen volumes in crown octavo, 
and the Statistical Account of Scotland m twenty- 
one! (1791-99). 

When Sir John, at the age of eighteen, first began 
his vigorous improvements in Caithness, the whole 
county presented a scene of most discouraging 
desolation, which might liave damped the eneigy 
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his future plans of Jfnprovemcnt lo the old let-alone 
proprietors, was often incredufousi)' asked ‘ Can 
you ever carry a road over the hill of Ben Clieilt 
To conquer this Jmplied impossibility, and give a 
lasting specimen of h's powers. tl\e young baronet 
personally examined this apparently impregnable 
mountain ; lined ou* a road, with great engineering 
himseV and tiavVng appointed iabonttrs 
to meet him there early one morning, he set them 
all simultaneously to work They began at the 
dawn of day ; and before night, that sheep-track, 
six miles in length, which had been hardly passable 
for led horses, becaine. as if by magic, perfectly easy 
for carriages. A party of Unglish travellers who 
happened to be present, »\ere heard to say that 
they never had uitnessed so extraordinary a sight. 
In subsequent years. Sir John, aluays desirous of 
exemplifying uhat energy' can achieve in accelerat- 
ing labour, caused one of his own sheep to be 
publicly shorn at 3 cattle-show, after which the 
wool was spun, dyfd. woven, and made into a coat, 
which he wore the same evening at a rural fete 
which he gave to the assembled farmers and their 
families. 

Sir John’s first Step towards the improvement of 
Scotland was to obtain a aote from parliament 
that the balances of the forfeited estates should be 
granted in moderate sums to any landed proprietor 
who .advanced an equal amount for the benefit of 
his estate. He then formed a number of laige 
farms in Caithness, which he enclosed, drained, and 
reduced to order, entirely at hh ow'o expense. He 
proiided milts, he built bridges, he crijoincd his 
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tenjnSr}* to adopt a rcjubf rotation of crops 
them in procun’ns the best turnip, rj-egnsS 
an. I cl.>vcf «ctsK and at tiis own rislr, imported the 
Ix-'t catife fmm distant lands which he disposed 
of to lin nci^hlvnin at prime cost. 

Sir Ji'hn, when hi< rclatn'e. the Duke of Suther* 
hnd. first lifted him at Thurso Castle, beinj 
ilesifoiis n( exhihitm,; the extraordinary' productive- 
ness nf his «mn hdierics, presented on his dinner- 
table twenty-four JiiTcrcnc species of fish, explaining 
apoloorlicaJJy tb,it bis fishermen had only receh’ed 
oilc day s notice, othens'ise they could have supplied 
from the sir/found/ng Jakes and bays doubis the 
numlicr of varieties. It stands recorded ia the 
p.rnv/i tKKtks of Thurso, certified by three magis- 
tMtes, tlut there were caught at one haul in Sir 
Johns fisheries. 25^0 salmon: a cimoghf nhich 
has never since been equalled, though the river cif 
T/iurao sti/i afibrds the best sport in Scotland for 
tlic rod 

Through the parfiamentary e.\ertions of Sir John, 
Caithness soon became, and has since continued, 
one of the best-roaded counties in Scot/and. He 
originated that great scheme by which the public 
agreed to be at one half the expense of making 
roads; he obtained a select committee to carry on 
the plan; and having, with his usual sanguine 
cheerfulness, declared that, instead of the po'* 
arriving, as ft then did, onfy once •• conveyeu 

by runners, he wcmld never 
drove daily to T 1 ' 
county to 
will come 
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mail at Thurso.’ The ene^etic baronet surviV®^ 
to %\itncss in Hs oM age, among many otP®^ 
successes of his laborious life, the long-promi?®^ 
coach driven up, amidst enthusiastic cheers 
welcome, to the very gate of Thurso Castle, p'*’ 
John’s example roused a spirit of friendly emulate" 
among his contemporary neighbours in the norf^’ I 
but could Caithness be seen for a day now as 
would have been had he never lived, or ne*'®’’ 
exerted himself for its benefit, the enormous extrttt 
of his labours would then be known, Every 
m his native county was as much a subject ' 
interest to him as if it had all been his o"'*' 
property; and the Lord-Register for Scotland, 
proposing the baronet's health at a public din*'**’ 
in Edinbu^h, mentioned, that the expense of carT* 
ing high-roads from the metropolis to the Ulti™*' 
Thule had amounted to /200.000 of public inon<*y I 
that a like sum had been given b> proprietors ; 
tfeAL tjs*. mbAke. t.bAS. ’tSkb,'*. wiv, Jm*- 

to Sir John Sinclair 

Sir John's first wife was Ali>s Sarah Maitland ^ 
)X)ung lady of great fortune and acconiplishmeh's- 
This marriage turned out a most liappy one dur‘''S 
the eight years she survived, and »o little did I'* 
intend to replace his loss, that when Mr I'ltt 
this time offered him an Irish peerage, he request*^- 
instead, to have a baronetage, with remainder 
his daughters — a destination never given to 
title before As those who arc happiest in a 
union are most apt, however, to form a second, S**" 
John married, some years afterwards, the 0**^ 
daughter of Lord Mai^onald, the chief of 
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correspondence to prevent It was now that the 
baronet introduced into Scotland the hitherto 
unknown Cheviot breed of sheep ; and there were 
in a few years above joo.ooo diffused o\'cr the four 
northern counties alone. Farms which had pre- 
viously been stocked with coarse-woolcd sheep or 
black<attle. yielding scarcely any rent, now more 
tlian doubled tbeir value. 

Sir John became member for Caithness. For 
economy of the public money. Sir John was the 
Joseph Hume of those days , and a clever caricature 
of him IS still extant, by Gilray, who was the terror 
and amusement of the time, as is now. Sir 
John is represented as the • State Watchman ’ A 
lantern is in his hand, inscribed, *To discover 
robbers,' a staff, in«ribed, ‘To protect the country;' 
a rattlCi'To sound an alarm;' a bunch of papers, 
'To improve agriculture;’ and one of his own 
speeches is recorded on the margin — ‘ Sliall we be 
satisfied with cold economy ‘ No ' Let there be a 
vigorous system of retrcncliment in every depart- 
ment of the state.’ 

While Sir John pursued with ceaseless persever- 
ance every scheme of public usefulness, no man 
living acknowledged more generously the universal 
brotherhood of mankind. If he could serve a single 
human being, known or unknown, any trouble 
became a pleasure ; and so effectually did he exert 
lus mtercsl with his fnends Put, Melville, Wyndham, 
and Perceval, that above 200 young men, chiefly 
from Caithness, acknowledged him as the patron 
who laid the foundation-stone of their fortunes 
The baronet used in subsequent years to tell with 
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great good-bumour of one not \Tr)' grateful Cj!i 
ness propnrtor, who said, on receiving a 
appointment for his son, through Sir John’s ir.lcrc'' 
■It cost Sir John nothing more than the mcrci'rilir' 
of a letter/’ •Little ifid he think wfwt it co't n'<; 
added the baronet, laughing, ‘to become the rn 
whose letter could obtain so much altenth'n.’ O 
another occasion, his gardener, believing, as tfi'"' 
who experienced his good oUiers soon Jrarncx! 
do, that there were no limits to his jHiwer an- 
inclination to serve every C.iithnc»s-man. »i\'te tn 
request that he wohW inrnieiiutcly t>bta*n fi'r hii 
son •» genteel situation jo the army rr in the 
Kxeise . Sir John replied, that if such an appiiitt* 
merit uerc to Ik had for the .tsl/ng, he umiid gbdiy 
obtain It for one of hn o«n family Nothing. h'*«‘ 
ever, pained the kind-beartciJ sntc'iiivn sonnu-hat 
to refuse a rc«|uest . and he much rmre frrqnrntfy 
vo'wnteernl an offer of ant, where it eouM net h ive 
Ivcn antrci}vitr<l, than divi|>]Hjintrd any hi'pe, hua- 
r\er unrea^xiaMe. of atiittiiice, The l irnM* 
grnfTO'js hid liC'.nie coiMpknou-ly 

in.’wrt, »h> It jh l.tdidi (rivcliir, pMun,.’ I'lfiM.h 
Kcimure lettted ifnl t.c «»a« viri.ft .ni i<i »<> 
a d.ifrKt, I » ol-sirkc a very uumifut 'fy. 

whirh *t .|>(«d »• II. rf «.an<f, Mr 

.MiCttl » jftfrn iff hit >»»ir the esfu-'t-.x' 

t-u.'.’iag %.ih gre*! s-iyxi'' 


• I J tt try the *«}s.r:.n.'at t/f r^diiig t',i« 

I <y h'-r', t «f had « » A- j«r t.f <•> t4.n .t,: th'f t ,«■/«, 
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such an establishment No sooner had ] expressed 
my hopelessness of ever realising sufficient capital to 
attempt the plan, than lie offered me a loan of the 
uhole neccssarj* funds, taking no other security 
than my own, and asking no share of the jirofits. 
1 succeeded as you see, and have now two addi- 
tional mills in regular cmploynicnL' 

'Ah!' replied the Knglisliman, at once guessing 
right, ' 1 know one man. and only one, nho could be 
capalite of volunteering such an offer It must have 
been Sir John Sinclair ’’ 

One day Sir John, walking in Salisbury’s Ilotanb 
cal Gardens siith his old and mtimale friend Sir 
James Norcliffc Inncs. had a long conference re- 
specting the dormant claim of the latter to be Duke 
of Roxburghc. and not only adn'ctJ him earnestly 
to u^je his rights l>cforc the courts of law, but 
offered liicn an immcdiaic loan of £14000, with 
which to meet (he cxficnscs. only tn l>c re|taid m 
case of success The litigation lasted many ycirs, 
during whith Sir James wrote scur.il limes re 
proacUing Sir John for ha\«ig plunged him into tlus 
ruinous expcndiiurc. but when, at last, the cause 
was triuinjiliantly gaiwesk hjs Graces gratitude 
remained w.irm am) stc.tdfast tn the latest hour of 
his serj' long bit 

Sir Walter ^suttsald. rcs|>ccting his contfmpor.ir)-, 
Sir John, ih.at he was of pnijocls rife . but they 
were all for the putdic g^x) , and the importance 
of his inientivc genius betame v» obiioos to Mr 
I’itt, as well as the \aluc of his I'crseiering cnerg)-, 
tliat he was summoned one day to l;o»ning Street, 
where the |»nfflc-minisi«- ctnpluiicaily said to him. 
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' There h no man to whom govemment is i 
indebted s and if you have any object in vie 
shad attend to It with pleasure.' 

There had long existed a Board of Trade; 
Mr Bitt was startled at the probable expensi 
establishing another Board for the encourage/r 
of Asricu/tore Almost any other branch of indw 
had hitherto received more support than tilfaj 
and the celebrated Arthur Young felt so lii 
hope of the baronet's plan being acceded to, tl 
he betted a copy of his Annals of Agricnltn 
.splendidly bound, in nineteen volumes, agait 
twenty-one volumes of Sir John's works, that t 
scheme would never be adopted, adding; 'Vo 
Board of Agricuiture will be in the moon I If c 
earth, remember f am to be secretary .' ' 

Sir /olm immediately printed a sketch of hi* pfa' 
to be distributed among members of parliament 
and a keen discussion followed in the House, nher 
Mr Shendao, after indulging in some cliaracteridii 
jocularities, proposed that the Hoard should be 
established, ‘provided tliat no e.vpcnse wJiatevef 
attending the s.iRie should ever fall on the public.' 
Sir John's speech, however, carried the motion byn 
majority of eighty-five; and a grant voted of 
f^ooo per annum for supporting the cnormou* 
outfay. In after-j’cars, Rfr Sheridan .and many of 
the minority candidly acknowledged the immense 
benefit derived to Great Hrit.iin from the active 
efficiency of this Board, oser nhicli Sir John wa* 
elected president 

Thousands of acres were now redeemed from 
barrenness by the encouragement afibrded to indi- 
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mechanic and bis hmiiy in comfort Sir John i 
raised from indigence the family of James Sm 
who had greatly improved the plough. 

Afr Jfacadam, commonly called 'the Cohwu^ 
Roads,’ fianWy declariKl to his dyjftg d.iy. fft-U 
was owir^ to Sir John's enciyetic cncouragcmc 
that his improvements on highwa)5 «ere c' 
effected. Going into the Albjm Club one diy. tl 
baronet obscnnl a fcncrable oU gentJem-tn sifti i 
alone, with a newHp.ipcr in his hand. A' soon ; 
he perceived Sir John, he came fomMixl, and C' 
pressed in strong terms his Mtisfjction at h.t>ii» 
now for the fmt time met with .sn indhttiud f 
whose assistance he o»nJ all his success, T» ih' 
baronet's sorpri'Cil inquiry mth whom he hsd tin 
honour of consening. Mr .M.«eid.mj amu'uni.C'l 
liimscif. and he sometime afterwards fiftt iiir John 
A wrisfen tcsliiDonMl of how miiih he h»d 
ftted by the rule on wliivh Sir John jnvitliMy 
acted— 'to give every project of u^tfolne'i a fur 
trill' 

Hardly h»d the r>o.irtt of l>r>n 

rstahluheil. Iief're j d-ficieo-.y in dir wlicttff'C 
caused an al.irniing ri'<- m the iprK.r uf hfi nf . 

Sir John tmnieiSintrty th*»cil e»j«ri<«f"r» l‘‘ 1 '' 
tfisvJ in the intn ifdcttiic «.f t /s i.l lo.m every > i> > 
of gran So less tfiin er.jl.ty <li/I.Teiit tnii.li I'f 
(.rat were •■•■••s es^i'tfcf ty i.r / din I t an 
asr^rjoS«-l /.ill- On 4 s.«' --'-j *rin .-cin.m i,f 
j"'» i,~»frd •iJ/'.iy rV- Imi n»t ivo/lr • i.i. lU/ 
Kitcf I, t'-.e ef.n.'y if iv*0 hin-K 

,r IW /-«/> *.!M. j r't ..f 

j»fj' *t I< t ar»r*‘t •'l.y »fs- S int.nj li. 
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produced a supply of food suflicicnt for Ihe support, 
during six months, of nearly a million persons. 

The national defences became, in 1794. a subject 
of anxious thought to gwernment. and on tint 
occasion Sir John offered to Mr Titt to set the 
example of raising a regiment on his own estate, 
and to take the command of it hirn'clf. The 
baronet observed that he never had thought of 
becoming a soldier, but since the public service 
demanded his exertions in that capacity he would 
not hesitate. If a man-of-war had been necessary’, 
lie would probably have at least tried to build 
one with Caithness timber, and to find a main- 
mast in his own stunted forests. Mr I’ltt gladly 
issued letters of service for this volunteer corps, 
and such was Sir John's diligence in enlisting and 
training the men, that, only scvxn months from the 
date of their colonel's commission, his regiment 
passed a favourable inspection at Inveriicv.s befoie 
Lieutenant-general Sir Hector Monro The liat- 
talion was at first Coo strong, but Sir John subse- 
quently increased the numbw of his men to 100a 
They were dressed in a handsome Highland uni- 
form ; and it was noted that nineteen of the olTicers 
averaged above six feel high. 

Sir John was at one time commanding oRlccr at 
the camp of Aberdeen, president of the general 
court-marli-il sitting there colonel of two battalions 
of soldiers, a director of the lianh of Scotland, 


chairman of the Ifritish VV of 

the Faculty of A," ^'ter. 

provost of the of 

the J!r' ' ‘ ■'%, 
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ijt l-Wchcqucf bllK Af.P. for Caithness, and 
Iifcsiilcnt of the Itoard of Agriculture. His 
tiiiinorous cnrrcs|)ondent, George Dempster of 
Diinniclicn, once directed a letter to him, 'Sir John 
Sinclair, IlarU F.R.S— T.U.V.\V.X.Y.Z.’ 

Sir John printed a worL'. entitled The Code of 
llfiillh ami LoHgtviljr, which has been republished 
in several European languages. It is a book of 
|>cculijr research on the best means of prolonging 
health , and the prints with which it is embellished, 
of the longest-lived persons throughout Europe, are 
verj- singular, as well as most hideously ugly. 

The most laborious and almost impracticable of 
Sir John's patriotic undertakings has now to be 
described. Itcing in 1790 a member of the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church, and on terras of 
friendly intimacy with its leaders, he obtained a 
promise from several of the members to furnish 
information rez^Tiinz their respective parishes; and 
printed a circular letter containing 160 questions on 
tlie geograph)', antiquity, natural hi»tor>’, and pro- 
ductions of each parish. Having received iome 
■eturns, he printed in 1791 a volume, containing 
iccounts of four parishes; and liaving, at his own ■ 
mtire expense, thrown off looo copies, sent them 
gratuitously, with a second drcular by way at once 
•f specimen and excitement, to ex'ery parochial 
lergyman in Scotland, The term ‘ stali>tics.’ as is 
lentioned in Walter’s Dictionarj’, was now first 
itroduced by Sir John, from the German, into our 
inguage, as such researches were perfectly new' 
i England 

Twenty-three diilereat times Sir John himself 
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wrote circulars lo the clci^, entreating those wlio 
had not yet sent in their reports to do so ; and in the 
ninth, which was penned, to look more emphatic, m 
rtd ink, he facetiously announced that the laws of 
Draco were in force gainst defaulters He obtained 
a royal grant to the Society for the Sons of the 
Clergy, then newly instituted, of i’iCXJo; and to 
interest his reverend friends in the success of his 
undertaking, he generously assigned to that society 
the whole profits of his statistical volumes, for which 
he received a public vote of thanks , while Principal 
Hill said: ‘I trust that neither the fathers nor the 
children will ever forget how much they owe to your 
zealous and persevering exertions.' 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, as there were 
several parishes from which no report could be pro- 
cured, the indefatigable baronet had recourse to the 
singular expedient of employing, at his own expense, 
agents, whom he designated ' statistical missionaries ' 
These he sent to the undescnbcd parishes, to draw 
up reports , and Sir John’s own pen contiibuted an 
account of Thurso, which is considered one of the 
most ably written and accurate of the whole 

The fourteenth volume was consumed by an 
accidental fire in the pnnters office . but nothing 
discouraged the editor. He earnestly solicited the 
authors to recommence their labours ; and on the 
1st of January 1798, after seven years seven months, 
and seven days of ceaseless labour and anxiety— 
during which he received above 20,000 letters on the 
subject — Sir John Sinclair had the liappmess to 
complejfijiis great work in twenty-one volumes. It 
vi ' the contributions of above 900 mdi- 
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% ;i; t-i* f I >f ih< 40^nicn5Jt»‘’n tf ftcottnS 

l/iir--*. h-.-^ ,•( mhth wj* ever jHfr la Ur unJtr 
/"ijO jtt jnnijm. It con Kciufocc thc'c voJumn 
Kjti'n^ •}»«<? b-ii* j;rr«r »«ft Ih? pfH4{iOffl o( t/if 
*ffV)ni<n It rruny |kirMhr« LiniM pro- 

4tt*> ebc mf<r4><3c ubry crtcn In 

. <•>» whul* >»r a vote of 

(H4nL« Iruftt {Jt»t U*/y cf fwen. hitherto 

UcJI)- imjMtvrriificil Several oi'j-rvvMvc feutJjJ rr^bli 
Htrt aU'lxIiol immrtlutc’ly. and rhe KCBcnl state of 
Scoitiih a;;rKulrurc f-ecamc untservilJy improved 
The entcrpri'in;; editor aftensard. abndijed thw 
jjrcat work into une condentesl volume. 

Sir John alnay* cxcrcivcd. like Mirabcau, a 
singular influence to contliHttns the powers and 
talents of other men for important purposes. At 
one time, sshen such serious apprehensions were 
entertained of Radical riots in L'dinbuigh that 
several families had sent anay their plate and valu- 
ables, or departed ihenjselves. he WTOte a circular to 
all the chief inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood, requesting them to meet at his house next daj- 
and devise means for their own proteclioa Several 
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noblemen and many country gentlemen came from 
a distance to attend, and a thorough mvestigalm 
took place as to the best means of encountering this 
emenjeiicy ; for Sir John soon pointed out that the 
threatened conflagration could not be put out by 
nicrely throwing a hat over it, as a Scotch mob, once 
roused, is the most difficult of all to pacify. 

No one who lived m his house could remember a 
day, till Sir John was above eighty, in which he was 
not able and ready for active exertion, chiefly in the 
public service; and the inventive genius which he 
frequently displayed astonbhed even his friend Mr 
Pitt. None of his numerous suggestions was more 
useful than one nhich he threw out at the commer* 
cial crisis of 1793. for the relief of the suffering 
merchants. At that lime, in consequence of the 
stagnation of trade produced by the war, the number 
of Ixmkruptcies exceeded all that liad previously 
occurred in the most calamitous times. Sit John, 
with great difficulty, obtained the consent of parlia- 
ment that notes from the Hxchequer, to the amount 
of five miUbns, sliould be issued immediately, as a 
loan to such merchants as could give security ; and 
he alw offered, without receiving any remuneration, 
to carry out Ws own plan, with the assistance of 
Lord SheSi«W,Mr Wilbcrforcc, Sir William Puiteney, 
and Mr Thornton, who had consented to act as a 
cotnmillct 

Many of the first houses in Manchester and Glasgow 
were lotiering, i»t from want of properly, but from 
the temporary stagnatwai of sales and of credit. Sir 
John, therefore, immediately after carryinn- his 
inotion ,n parharaenL borrowed, on bis own pereonal 
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Sir John had a strong feeling of sympathy for the 
labouring poor, and was frequently heard in his later 
years to say, when he observed an old man either 
breaking stones on the road, or carrj’ing a heavy 
burden ; ‘ Why docs the kind Providence, who made 
us both, ordain that 1 shall roll in my carriage here 
at ease, while he is worn with bodily labour and 
inevitable poverty >’ One day, having alighted from 
his carriage near a singularly abject-looking hovel, 
some miles from Edinburgh, he entered into conver- 
sation With the owner, an intelligent old labourer, 
working for very moderate wages, and living com- 
pletely alone On taking leave, our baronet, pleased 
with the aged man’s ovihty and acuteness, kindly 
inquired whether he could serve him in any way ; 
but this modern Diogenes, not quite so aulky as the 
ancient philosopher, replied, with a look of honest 
contentment: 'There is not in ihia world a thing 
that I want, air’’ The baronet much pleased, re- 
marked afterwards, that this poor abode was the 
only house in which he liad ever discovered perfect 
happiness ; and he requested one of his daughters to 
draw him a picture of that ‘one-windowed hut,' in 
which lived the man who had not a wish ungrati- 
hcd. 

Who is not here amusingly reminded of what the 
Latin wnter observes’ — ‘Philus was not so rich as 
Lslius ; Lslius was not so rich as Scipio ; Scipio 
Was not so rich as Crassus , and Crassus was not so 
rich as— he wished to be!' Very different from the 
cottager’s experience was that of tlie great Lord 
Melville, wheivSir John wished him on his birthday 
many ha| > /• ' . ’nLter of state thought- 
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fully replied : ‘ They must be happier than the fast, 
for I had not one happy day in it' 

Duans many successive parliaments, Sir John 
brought fonvard a bill for the enclosure of waste 
lands, when he spoke most eloquently about what 
lie considered the danger of depending on foreign 
countries for a supply of grain, and of spending 
millions abroad to purchase that which might easily 
be raised at home. 

That amiable statesman, Mr Perceval, m 1812. 
raised the income of the Board of Agriculture to 
jCsooo a year, saying, with the friendly feeling he 
always testified to Sir John, that he 'jnest sincerely 
wished all the money voted by government were as 
usefully spent.' Sir John, having very’ greatly 
Impaired his private fortune, hoivever, by the 
expenses of being president, now voluntarily 
resigned the o/fice; and eighteen years before his 
death he bccanxc cashier of the Excise in Scotland. 

\\ ith an income of £-000 a year, the greater part of 
which he afterwards jierscveringly dei'Oted to public 
objects. 

Sir John’s family was now very' numerous; and 
in subsequent years, on the verge of death, he 
remarked, in his usual spirit of cheerful thankfulness, 
that he had lived to see seven sons grown up, not 
one of whom had c\cr incurred a debt he could not 
pay, or caused him a sorrowr that could Iia\c been 
avoided. In devising plans for the cultivation of 
his children’s minds, he displayed so much of the 
ingenuity which distinguished him on other sub* 
jects, that those who are parents themselves may 
perhaps read with a pleasing sympathy of one who 
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established and carried out the domestic constitu- 
tion in a most agre«(ble fonn of government When 
absent from home, he promised to his young family 
a reward for the best letter that should be written 
to him during his absence, which led to a keen but 
friendly competition, generally ending by as many 
prizes being awarded as there were corresjsondents ; 
and many an eager c>x watched at the school room 
window, when his return was c'cjtcctcd home, for 
the white handkerchief fluttering far out of the 
carriage, with which, as soon as it came in sight, 
he announced his approacli At an early |Knod 
he established a family periodical, named Tht Sf'y, 
the juvenile contributions to which were read aloud 
every Saturday after breakfast . and he sometimes 
suggested subjects for these cssa^ is One of them 
was, On the Comforts of Kvhgion' Another day, 
he desired c.tch of the children to choose one of 
the characters in Miss l.dgcworth’s novel. Patronaj’t, 
then recently published, and to write a dissertation 
upon it. and subsequently, he told all his young 
people an amusing story, which they were desired 
to turn into rh)-me. The result of this experiment 
was such an absurd coHcetion of doggerel verses, 
as nearly extinguished Sir John himself, and the 
audience who heard them, with laughter It l>ccanie 
evident tliat there was no Milton or Byron in the 
family. Another very improving exercise of mind 
was tried, when the children had a supposititious 
person described before them, to whom they must 
write an appropriate letter of congratulation or 
condolence. A widow lady was perh.ips imagined, 
who had lost two sons, one very promising, and 
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lor 1 fiAU not one happy day in it’ 

Dunnfr rnany succcssiVe pirl/smcnts. Sir Joha 
Lroirght fonvard a bill for the enclosure of waste 
hnds, HJicn he spofec most eloquently about uhat 
lie coiisidcTcd the danger of depending on foreign 
countries for a supply of grain, and of spending 
niilJions abroad to purchase that which tn/gJif easily 
be raised at home. 


That amiable statesman, Ifr Perceval, in 1812, 
raised the income of the Board of Agriculture to 
;CjOOO a year, saying, with the friendly feelinghe 
always testihed toSirJohn, that he ‘most sincerely 
wished all the money voted by government were as 
usefully spent.' Sir John, having very greatly 
impaired his private fortune, however, by the 
expenses of ^ing president, now voluntarily 
resigned the office; and eighteen years before h/> 
death he became cashier of the Excise in Scotland, 
w ith an income of £2000 a year, the greater part of 
which he afterwards ^rscveringly devoted to public 


objects. 

Sir John’s family was now very numerous; and 
in subsequent years, on the verge of death, he 
remarlv'ed, in his usual spinl of cheerful thanfcfuincsi, 
that he had lived to see seven sons grown up, not 
one of whom had ever incurred a debt he could not 
pay, or caused him a sotww that could h-ive been 
avoided. In devising plans for the cultivation of 
his children’s minds, he dfapfayed so much of the 
ingenuity which distinguished him on other sub- 
jects. that those who are parents themselves may 
perhaps read with a pleasing sympathy of one who 
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for Die public advantage, on wliich lii» ulioJe liearl 
h.id been scL and on uhich iiis whole time for 
months had been expended — thej" would enter his 
study ^\ith sympathising anxiety, but find him 
already started in full career on some perfectly new 
plan for the country, while the old one of yesterday 
seemed already cxpungcrl from his thoughts. 

Sir John might truly have adopted on the same 
principles the words of Galileo, who said when he 
became blind' ‘Whatever is pleasing to God shall 
be pleasing to me.’ lie always maintained that the 
memory is like a large apartment, which people may 
furnish as they prefer, and asserted, with evident 
truth, that he Iiad attained the agreeable art of 
precipitating out of his own mind whatever was 
painful, by substituting some new pursuit Towards 
those who were ungrateful, or those who were his 
rivals in life, he seemed incapable of a ten-minutes’ 
rancour. This, throughout his native county, was 
often censured, as in his teal to serve every Caith- 
ness-man, those who voted against him in the 
elections gained a decided advantage, for they 
obtained not only the benefit to be derived from 
their ow n party, but likewise the unalterable good 
offices of Sir Jblin, 

The baronet was an enemy to the system of 
continual cramming in education, without young 
people’s minds bemg ventilated by leisure and 
recreation. Anxious thit his family should be not 
only exercised in English composition, and familiar 
with English literature, but likewise that their atten- 
tion should be early fixed on the history of their 
own times, he established among his children and 
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tlic Other a perfect ^ntrast; or, a young ladj'ha*] 
succeeded unexpectedly to a large fortune, hy the 
death of a kind and pious relative, therefor^ the 
juvenile correspondents must express exactly ^hat 
was suitable to be said on such an occasion. 

On the great Scottish festival of Handsel Monday- 
one of the young people annually presented an ode 
as poet-Jaureate Tlien Sir John, seated h 
dignity beside Lady Sinclair, placed his family 
a semicircle before them; and, after making a short 
speech to all in succession, expressive of his satis- 
faction with their conduct during the pastycaf. he 
formally delivered a gift to each. 

One of his daughters began, at the age of ft’ttt- 
teen, to act as his secretary during five or six houi^ 
a day, and thus acquired a habit of writing which, 
after his death, she tvas unable to leave elT; fltd 
the rest of his family were all sometimes emploj'^ 
at once, like the twelve secretaries of C*sar, 
copying, or in writing letters for him, Those who 
lived longest in the house with Sir John remembered 
him, year after year, the first up every mornirtK' 
and one of the last at night, seated before a Jar;fO, 
neatly-arranged wnting-table. his papers mountain' 
Jiigh, nInJe lie ceaselestiy nrote himself, and dictati*^ 
often at the same time to hh secretary'. NotliinS 
interrupted the regular course of Sir John’s occuptf' 
tions. nor the sanguine vigour with which he pursued 
all his plans of public usefulness. There was in hi'‘ 
nature an inextingui-.hablc buoyancy and hopeful' 

ness so that often, tihen hU family were seriotid)' 

apprehensive of the heavy disappointment he miglil 
naturally fed at the failure of some fmiuritc plan 
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li.id l>c<;n vt. and on nbich Im« uhoJe lime for 
months had licen cxj>einl<J- tlicy wanlil enter hit 
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already ttarted in futi earccr on tttme iK-Tfcctly nett 
plan for the eounlry. olnlc the oUl <>nc of jcticriUy 
teemed already cxpuni^etl fown lii« lhoii,;hit. 

Sir John mtjhi indy have adojiled <'n the tame 
priiiciplen the wonH of Galileo t»ho «aid uhen hr 
tiecamc hhnd 'Whalcter n pieataii'^ lit shall 
IjC plcatin" lo me ‘ He a)»a}t maint.iinctl that the 
memorj' it hlc a larRC ajiartmcnt which people nta> 
fumith at they prefer, and at*<rtcil. with rt'dent 
tru^h, that he havl attainetl tlvc aKrecaWe art of 
prccipitalm;' out of bit onii mind wh.ilcter wat 
painful, l>y sulntitutmi; tome new piirtuil Tnwardt 
those who were ungrateful, or ihotc who were hit 
rivals in life, he seemed incainhlc of a ten minutes' 
rancciuT. Thtt. thioushout twt n.atvvc county, was 
often censured, as in hit zeal to tme etcry Cuilh* 
nest-man, those who toted ai;aintt him in the 
elections gained a decided adtantage, for they 
obtained not only the benefit to he derived from 
their own party. but libcwnsc the unalterable good 
olTices of Sir John 

The baronet was an enemy to the system of 
continual cramming in sxiucation, without young 
people's minds liang tcntilatcd by leisure and 
recreation Anvioiit that his family should be not 
only exercised in l.nglish compitsiiion ,md famih.ir 
with F.iiglish literature, hut likewise that llieir atten- 
tion should he early fixed on the history' of their 
own times, he established among his children and 
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nc<irc>t relative! a domestic debafin? society, which 
mcrcnsetl as a source of interest and diversion 
tliirinjj many successive years. Iii« c/aoghter Lady 
Colqulioiin. with her husband — his sister Mrs Baillie, 
and licr husband lj>rd Polhemmet, one of the 
Scottish judges — others among his relations— and 
Iiis son Sir George, after he was himseff a member 
of parliament — good-humouredly took* part some- 
times in these merry scenes. On the night on 
svliich any important question was discussed in the 
House of -Commons, it was. with the very same 
formalities, and with an equal degree of apparent 
gravity, debated in the drawing-room of Charlotte 
Square. The Speaker solemnly assumed his chair 
of state; and whatever orator once caught his eye, 
and stood up, obtained the most profound attention 
to any motion he proposed, seconded, or negatived 
The young peoples speeches were often at great 
length, and most carefully prepared by previous 
study of newspapers and pamphlets. Party-feeling 
ran very high on the opposite benches; and each 
member was obliged, by the standing orders of the 
liousc, to write down bis own speech next morning, 
which he generally took the privilege of interlarding 
at discretion with 'cheers,' ‘hear! hear!' or 'a laugh. 

Latterly, the members dignified themselves into 
a House of Lords, when Sir John took the oaths 
and his seat as Duke of Candid-vote, supported by 
Lord H.ave-it-his-own-wa}', the RIarquis of Lengthcn- 
debate. Lord Convincc-us-all, Lord Led-by-the-nose, 
L.ord Casting-vote, the Duke of Laugh too-niuch. 
and other distinguished pcCTs. Then the merits of 
public men were keenly discussed, and rewards 
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voted to them with a liberality unprecedented under 
the most lavish administration. Of one statesman 
then living, a juvenile orator on the ministerial 
benches observed, with a final burst of enthusiasm, 
in pronouncing his panegyric, that he was ‘a Solon 
for law-giving, and Aristides for justice, a C.'csar 
for energy, and that, in short, all the philosophers, 
sages, and heroes of antiquity, were mere idiots 
in comparison with that pre-eminent individual.’ 

During his later years Sir John never missed 
daily family-prayers, and he printed a short 
summary of the best consolations to be derived in 
sorrow from religion, a copy of which he almost 
invariably sent, as a kind evidence of his sympathy, 
to any family of his acquaintance suffering under 
bereavement 

To witness a brave struggle, m advancing life, 
with Its trials and infirmities, when these are buffeted 
and borne in a truly Christian spirit, is an interest- 
ii3g Spectacle for majokiod, as aJk if thty hve, J»ust 
reach at last through the darkening shadows of 
existence to the final end of cv'ery earthly prospect 
Sir John, with the weight of eighty years upon him, 
and his private income most seriously impaired by 
public enterprises, was resolved still, with hopeful 
perseverance, to command success, if possible, and 
to feel cheerfully satisfied with the result, even when 
that disappointed him. 

It may be truly said that no one in this world 
was ever the less happy for Sir John having lived 
in it — as his watchword wras, in public life, ‘ Useful- 
ness,’ and in private life, ‘Kindness.’ His sen'ants 
seemed to remain wirh him for I,- 
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tolerated in them faults that he would rot have 
tolerated in fcim«eJC His most intimate fncncls u^oi 
to say that ihej* had nc\cr once seen him otti 
'elmrated' mth wine. 

Durinjj his later years Sir John ven- rarely tiineil 
out : but when he did so. his an\iou< wNh svas that 
his own a::e or infirmities should be no drawback 
on the cheerfulness of jtnin^cr men Latterly, 
having; found that the temperance which he had 
practised all his liie suited hi« constitution l>est, he 
drank nothin^ but \er>' weak ne^us. or laist-and- 
water At dinner-patties ocvasionally, Sir John'* 
host would l>c sufj'ri«e<l to ol-'crvc beside his ni^eil 
pucst a decanter, the contents <*f ivliich he bit 
certain were n i| fr<*m his own ccUar — it was. in 
a loera.;e eompourwlctl b> ''ir Jidiiisown bullet, 
for I IS esjiecia! iiMr. ami wliuh Ins sorv.tnt W is 
indructrti to brm,; and stt d.iwn b\ Ills *idi* 
S<'meli’iies unco/ the j<o i.il t.Mie«ts ,it hit own lilil'' 

• ou'J ,jy to .wir John. Ill .1 i.tiie of uifiosity 
leip >our own tniinl) I s<e, to yourwlfl 

•kVi'l }■'<! tl) It' th. t-.ir<ilKt Wotihl Ills’ll- 
I o'**' iirec!!^ aik filing iHit * tainijs r, .iml sriiih'i J 
as Jk. •al-.i'nt the a«loliitliill< ni hit frl,.iiil <’'! 
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the scenes lie most los-ed on earth. Friend after 
friend had departed ; the voices of his contempo- 
raries were silent m the grave ; and every landmark 
was a dumb mcmonal of years and generations 
gone like the leaves of autumn Sir John's re- 
membrances stretched so far backwards into other 
days, that he seemed, as he fell himself the last of 
a long-vanished generation He observed tliat 
every house was nowr tenanted by the grandchildren 
of those who had been his own friends and com- 
panions : their portraits hung silently around him 
in houses where once they had received liim with 
smiles of cordial welcome, and there memory 
brought back scenes which none now on earth 
remembered but himself 

Still, he enjo>cd his progress much, and delighted 
to explore, accompant^ by his daughters, the hills 
and glens with which his eye had been in early life 
familiar, ft was astonishing, on the rocky shore of 
Caithness, to watch him one day— taking no com- 
panion but a favourite old walking-stick — scramb- 
ling, with marvellous agility, over a long ridge of 
wet slippery rocks, to revisit a well-remembered 
creek, where as a boy, seventy years before, he had 
been accustomed to bathe 

The magistrates of Thurso, as soon as they heard 
of his approach, came forth in their robes to 
welcome their old friend, and to conduct him in 
procession through the town; but he avoided this 
exciting reception by turning off his carriage into 
an unusual route Tlie whole population had 
hastened out also^ to meet the much-revere>.l 
traveller; so that Thurso, as he drove slowly 
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• i.> hm> f.y |ir.h«'j. Imm hi* ileat.H' 

l^il tfip.jhi Kirtr n{u>I>)r iiiitr*! S*f John. 'I wait 
with f ‘ftitii'l** amt hufliMe iruit the rtit oMhiii 
ami llvr l-<“;*rtniw^ i‘t am-ither. 

\Vli*Ip «n »«r) m'l<nin rarncit fif the 

tl «!'*»; •ceil'* <■( hi* actiic tiff. Hit jehn neverthc* 
lc«i a*ii'eu(ni chcrffutly with a niimcroiM circle of 
fttenth aiitl rrl.itnc'*. a* well a* with many forctoncf* 
who |in>u”ht itTtnxfuctN'n* to liw hr<uie. The 
vencf.iMc t>.tri>ncl felt a hcMjutiMe rLiponiibllity 
th.it tho*e who viiitnt lii* n.itiic euuntry ahouM aee 
it to ailvanf.ijje. am! he l.ri>t an open houie to the 
very laat. Hi* hearing conlinu<d jierfect , he could 
read the amalleil type; and hi'i cliecrfulncia waa 
such, that strangers must ha\c looked in his face to 
lie ccrt.ain he was old It was his custom ever)' 
night, cvactly as the clock struck ten. to enter the 
drawing-room for an hour of social relaxation, when 
all hiJ family were expected to lay aside their 
occupations for the enjojment of home society ; and , 
then he liked to be told the most minute particulars 
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respecting domestic feelings or events, as well as to 
hear his favourite mnsic on the piano. 

The last words on temporal matters that he was 
ever heard to utter expressed a warm attachment 
to the Highlands, and very deep regret that the 
moral and religious welfare of the people had been 
hitherto so inadequately provided for. 

On the 24th of December 183s, a week from the 
commencement of Sir John’s illness, symptoms of 
immediate dissolution suddenly came on He then 
ordered the curtains of his bed to be closed, say- 
ing: 'All is now over! Retire, that I may pray.' 
While his family stood in mournful silence around 
the bed, unseen by their dying father, Ins voice was 
heard for some time in a calm and solemn tone, 
commending his soul to Cod When the sound of 
those much-revcred accents ceased, one of his sons 
anxiously drew aside the curtain , he had fallen 
back insensible, and in a few minutes more breathed 
his last. 

The stone laid over the grave in the Chapel 
Royal at Kolyrood by his family, bears this simple 
Inscription only. 

THE HIOKT HOKOVRSBie SIB JOHN SINCLAIR, BART 

Two volumes of his correspondence with the 
remarkable men of his time were published during 
his lifetime, and constitute a very curious and 
entertaining work. After his death, his own bio- 
graphical memoirs were written and published by 
his son, Archdeacon Sinclair. 
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[ riis diiighlcr Catherine, the writer of this sketch, 
deserves also to be enrolled in the ranks of philan- 
thropy. IJorn at Edinburgh in 1800, she died 
at Kensington in iSdt She gained considerable 
reputation as an aulltoress by her clever works, 
Modern AccoinfilishmeHts and Modern Soeiely, and 
produced in all about J7 volumes. Her Holiday 
House made her a favourite with the children, and 
of licr Beatriee roo.ooo copies are said to have 
been sold. The motto she kept before her, and 
which she acted up to, was from Sir William Temple, 
'Of all the paper I have blotted, I have written 
nothing without the intention of some good.’ 

She was the first to introduce cooking depots 
into the city of Edinburgh, where a cheap and 
comfortable meal could be had ; she also erected 
the first public fountain; interested herself in cab- 
shelters, and established a mission station in a 
neglected suburb. A monument was erected to 
her memory in Edinburgh. 

The Times, in the obituary notice of her sister, 
Miss Margaret Sinclair, said ; ‘ One of the best- 
known members of the old Edinburgh society, and 
one of the last survivors of the Abbotsford circle, 
has just passed away in Miss Margaret Sinclair of 
Ulbster, who died on the 4th of August 1879. at 
her residence in Sloane Street. London, in her 87th 
year. Second daughter of the Right Hoa Sir 
John Sinclair of Thurso Castle, Caithness, M.P.. 
founder of the Hoard of Agriculture, by his second 
wife, the Hon. Diana Macdonald, only daughter 
of Alexander, Lord Macdonald (of the Isles ),_ and 
the personal friend of Anne Scott. Sir Walter's 
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daughter, s 5 ie lived through the most brilliant period 
of the social life of the northern capital. She had 
the curious fortune of being god-daughter to Prince 
Cliarles Edwards protectress (her great grand- 
mother. Lady Margaret Macdonald), and of being 
presented at court in her extreme youth by the 
old Duchess of Gordon, the celebrated beauty She 
'vas intimate with the princesses of the old royal 
family, and retained to the last a multitude of 
recollections of the world of two generations ago 
She was one of fifteen children, who were all dis- 
tinguished for their appearance and talent Their 
town residence in Edinburgh was for three-quarters 
of a century one of the principal centres of tliQ 
season there, and the pavement outside was popularly 
known as the Giants’ Causeway, as the average 
height of the family was not less than six feet. 
Among them were Sir Ceoige Sinclair, M.P, the 
friend of William IV. , Archdeacon Sinclair, the 
uell-Xnoun promoter of the Nattonii} Society, 
Prebendary Sinclair, of Chichester , Alexander, the 
Scotch geneal^ist, Godfrey (1S12-90) , Janet, Lady 
Colquhoun of Colquhoun , Hannah, authoress of the 
l.clter on the Prmetf/es of the Christian Faith . 
Catherine, the novelist; and Julia, Countess of 
Glasgow.’] 
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Since that time the idea has taken strong Itold 
of the public mind, and scarcely a year passes 
but there h an International Exhibition held some- 
where. It has been su^ested that these exhibitions, 
with all the good that lias flowed from them, are 
the best monuments to his memory. Certainly 
they have helped modern civilisation and progress. 
Hut better still was his high and noble Christian 
character, and he was indeed a fiieiid of our 
country: 

Lahoaoas for her people and her poor — 

Voice in (he nch dawn an ampler day 
FaMighted tumnioncr of war and waste 
To (ruilful stnfes and iiratnei of peace — 

Sweet nature gilded by *he gracious gleam 
Of Rners, dear (o science, deai to art, 

Dear toihy land and ours, a I’nnee indeed, 
beyond all titles, and a household name, 
ileceaftet, through all times, Albert the Good. 

There is hardly a town m Great Britain but can 
boast of many useful local benefactions. It has 
been estimated that a sum of nearly a million has 
been given by private munificence to museums and 
galleries, during the past ten years The value 
of the gifts of Mr John Jones to South Kensington 
Museum is set down at a quarter of a million. Mr 
Newton Mappin, Sheffield, has bestowed £100,000 
on local art purposes , Mr E. Harris has spent a 
like sum on Preston. Mr Ruskin's gifts to Oxford 
and Sheffield are well knows, and he has spent or 
given away a fortune of £150,000. 

The value of the gifts of Louisa Anne Ryland 
(1814-89) to Birmingham, including the Small 
Hcalli Park and the Victoria Park, amounted to 
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.^rSo.Ooa .\Iark Firth’s (1819-go) name has been 
jwrpctuatcd in connection with Firth College, Shef- 
field ; uliilc Lord Armstrong has been a munificent 
benefactor to Newcastle. 

Sir /nseph U'hitwoith (iSoj-Sy) set aside in 
1869 a sum of vCtoo.ooo to found thirty Whitworth 
scholarships of ;£ioo‘a year, for the encouragement 
of nicchamcal and engineering science. His legatees 
at a later date offered £3^.000 towards founding 
a hospital, in connection with Owens College, for 
cancer and disease of the skia John Rylands, 
of Rylands & Sons. Manchester, left .£^162.000 to 
religious, educational, and philanthropic institu- 
tions. 

James Baird (1802-76). the Scottish ironmaster, 
in 1873 gave to the Church of Scotland a sum 
of ;£500,000 ‘to assist in providing the means of 
meeting, or at least as far as possible promoting 
the mitigation of, spiritual destitution among the 
people of Scotland, tl>rough efforts for securing the 
godly upbringing of the young, the establishing of 
parochial pastoral work, and the stimulating of 
ministers and all agencies of the Church of Scot- 
land to sustained devotedness iii tlie work of carry- 
ing the gospel to the homes and hearts of all.’ 

The names of Clark, Coats, and 1 ‘eter Brough 
recall many benefactions to Paisley, as Ba.\ter 
does to Dundee ; whde Edinburgh has benefited 
in recent years by the public spirit of William 
Chambers. William Nelson, WdHam M'Ewan, and 
J. R. Findlay. 

Various benefactors gave in one year, for educa- 
tional purposes in the United States, sums amount’ 
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instoal>out one mlltion sterling;. Quite a feature 
of modem sMn;j in the United States lias Iwcn 
the number of educational institutions founded and 
endowed b}' millionaires. The largest recent giver 
is Senator LcUnd Stanford, of California, who has 
given four millions sterling for the founding of a 
unis-ersily at l*alo Alto. 30 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, in memory of his only son. LcUnd Stan 
ford, who was 1 >om at Watcrvlict, State of Vew 
Yoft. 9lh March 1824. was trained to farm life, 
studied law, went to California m 1852. and 
tried gold-mining, hut cs-cntually joined his iJirw 
brothers in commcrcal pursuits By engaging 
in business on a large scale, and promoting 
local railu-ays, he laid Hie foundation of his vast 
fortune, wlileh has been estimated .it iltD,ooo,ooo 
alerting. He advocated the construction of the 
Pacific Kailroad, and drove m the last spiWc in |8G> 
Leland Stanford University i> intended to supidy 
instruction in es'cry branch of human knowledge, 
from kindergarten upwards From first to last the 
instruction is free, and wili include telegraphy, 
type-setting, typo-writnig. journalism, book-keeping, 
farming, and civil engineering. The corner-stone of 
the university was laid, 14th May 1887. Boarding- 
houses cnist for the male and female students at 
the cost of a trifling sum to the caretaker. Board 
is supplied at prime cost. The style of the univer- 
sity buildings b Moorish, and the site la elevated, 
spacious, and airy, and surrounded with grown 
timber. 

Peter Cooper (rygi-fly). manufacturer, New Fork, 
was a wonderful personage, having been sue- 
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cessil’ely hatter, brewer, bricfctJukcr, and Cartiaf’C- 
builder. He erected large iron-works in Baltimore 
in 182S; later, he owned glue-woiks, and in 1S3O 
constructed, from his own designs, the first loco- 
motive engine ever built in America, lie was 
largely* instrumental in the laying of the first 
Atlantic cable. In youth he had enjoyed few 
educational advantages, uhich led him to carr>' out 
a scheme of founding, in >859, uh.it is known as 
the Cooper Union, ^*cw York, where instmetion 
is given in the various branches of knoulciJ^t. 
whereby men and tvomen e.irn their bread, h h.i+ 
cost about Z150.0001, The free library and reading, 
room is visited annually by atx>ut 400,000 beople. 
Urauing and engraving arc carried on by ihc pupils, 
as much as £(3000 a jx’ar h.uing been carried In 
tins way 

In his niiictictli^-car roo,r)er was asked how Ijp h.iiJ 
presened hu mental and b^dy vigour so we!!, lie 
said: *1 always find something to keep me |iu«y; 
and to doing sumctbiitg for the gootl of nim, or 
to keep the uhccU in motion, is the best meijicine 
one can take. . . Mill I hear a voice calling tn me, 
as my mother often did when I wjs a bny, '• Ivtcr, 
IVter. it is about l>edtinie. ' and I h ive an ohi inan's 
{tfesenCiment that I shall be calletl s<»on ' lie was 
called, April ri. shortly before his he 

ui)!. *the only doubts I hi>e aUmt the future arc 
whether 1 have ri'st lud t<w g*"’*! a time on cifUi.’ 

jcims Hopkins, founder of the university whk.Iv 
l«ars his name, was born in i/yj rn Anne Arun,ii,l 
county. Maryland where Ins |«irtnts, Quakers. ^ j>s 
l-ii.’j a fair tiij'itvm and the triuii.ng of a finn.r- 
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At tlic age of sncntcen, Ikwcw, he went to Ralti- 
inore, where he becameagroccr.and in 1822 founded 
the house of Ilopkim and Urothers From the 
grocer’s business he retired in 1847 with a large 
fortune, which he cmp1o)'cd in banking and rail- 
way operations. In 187J he gave properly worth 
/^OO.CDOO to found a free hospital . he presented 
Ilaltimorc with a public park; and he also gave oscr 
£ 0 m,OCO to found the Johns Hopkins University in 
llaltimore. He died Ueecmbcr 24. 1873 Stephen 
Girard (1730*1831), miser and philanthropist. left 
^400,000 for the erection and maintenance in Phib* 
delphiaofa college for m.alc white orplian*. The 
name of John Jacob Astor (17O3-1848) i« perpetu- 
atesl in the Astor Ubrar)*. New York 
James JJek (l7<y'»-»870). founder of the great 
Lick Ob«cf\'ator)-. California, at first an organ and 
piano maker, invested largely in lan-1 prcvunis to the 
gold discovCTics. by vsliich he m.vh- 4 large fortune 
Though eccentric and selfi'b, he g.ave away consid- 
erable sums, .and ehenvhcd the idea ol founding an 
cbscrvalor)- with a tclcseoi»c larger and more power- 
ful than any ever made before I rnm real estate in 
the hands of trustees amounting to /fstjoco. he 
assigned ;Cl40000foT the c>tab!ivhtncnt nl 4 monster 
tclcscojvc 'Hiere were difficulties in the way of 
carrying nut Lick’s beque<t. and difficult le* in getting 
an object glass of 36 inches aperture The flint- 
ghss disc, as made at last !>>• I eil, I'.vris f'‘st i j-rw 
The obsenator)' is on Mount Haniilti>n .Sana C Ura 
county ; the slome is tumesi by livilraulic pom r an 1 
the fl.vof lowered and elesatcsl t>y the same means, *0 
that the <-lrscrver« chvir can U- aJiU'tol to any 
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height. The tube of the telescope is Go feet Idng. 
The Tcmains of the foundcY rest in a oult at the 
base of the pier of the obscrs’atory. 

Other notable American benefactors have been 
Matthew Vassar (i/92-iS65). a wealthy brewer of 
Pouglikecpsie, who founded a ladies' college,* to be 
for women what Harvard and Yale arc to men. 
He set aside, altogether, for this purjwsc al>out 
.£^260,000, and a nephew, .\fatthew \'as.sar, increased 
the endowment. The collide Imildings were com- 
pleted in 1865 The founder s wishes and intentions 
were, that the course of study should embrace the 
English Linguage .and litcmture. other modern 
langii.agcs. the ancient classic*, mathematics. n.vtitril 
science, and domestic economy »n order to make the 
stiiflcnls skilful housekeepers. Above all. the d.iily 
and systematic study of the iMy Scnj'turcs was to 
be enjoined 

Asi {'acker, founder of the I-ehigh Teehnieil 
L’nnersity. 1 ’enRsylvani.i. was l*orn in Groton, Con- 
neclicut. 20fh I>cccmJier it./* and .ifler reciivin;; 
an i'tiiimty vchoot vduc.vtKin. entered the tinniii:; 
trade , nest he l«amc a rarjicnter working in .N’ew 
York . but returning tu l’em»s>lvani.i, he Wc.ime 
own-r of a co.i! t«Mt. then of.i ntnne .in(t hoit y.vrd. 
He 'tilted ai 4 t-wt buiJdir an.l lontr.iulor .iml 
en ’jgr.l largely in the iramjairt.iti'm of co-d on the 
j'j Valle* ( anal am! al-. Kianie a mine ownT 
Tbe j H'fii th/ii an»J su, ctsiful sceonijiliiliincnt of 

t -j ihe {eh>;jli k li.ey Iril t'l 

^ , Jtrff* 10 tu-. n.in.o' ««‘l If irnj-off illr.O 

* "i h.- t.-am- tU »s<b<M nun in I'. nn> 
lie »a* s'estr'l to the »S4Sc !■ 'ot.lt iff' 
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(1844) and to congress as a Democrat (1853-57). 
In 1865 he gave ;ftoo,ooo for the founding of the 
Lehigh University for giving young men a technical 
education free of chaige. This sum was increased to 
£500.000 by further bequests. The scheme of edu- 
cation embraces mining and mechanical engineering, 
physics, chemistry, metalluigy, French and German, 
The unh’ersity in 1889 had 383 students in attend- 
ance. A daughter afterwards erected a handsome 
church at a cost of £6000, and a library was founded 
in memory of another daughter He died in 1879 
Charles Pratt, founder of the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, one of the most completely equipped 
agencies for mental and p1i)'sical training in the 
United States was originally a poor mechanic, but 
latterly a successful business man The Pratt 
Institute includes a free libraiy and a school of art 
and design. The univeisity at Nashville, Tennessee, 
founded by Mr W. H Vanderbilt, New York, had 
an endowment of more than £160.000 in 1889, and 
property of about the same salue Washington 
Charles De Pauw endowed the De Pau\i University 
at GreencastJe. Indiana, where the teaching is free 
in most departments He has also founded a 
college for females at New Albany. Ezra Cornell 
(1807-74), tbc most practical of millionaires, at one 
time a working carpenter, founded Cornell Univer- 
sity, at Ithaca, New York Jonas G Clark, of 
llubbardstonn, founded a university at Worcester 
Mas'.ichusclts, in 1887, for the training of teachers, 
towards which he gasx £300.000 
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riilI<intliropy in its original sense meant love to 
men. In tlie practical shapes tt assumes in the 
svoricl around us fo*day, it lias a care for both the 
souls and Liodics of men, takes account of their 
whole physical and moral condition. There is hope 
for a country' nhcn busy men, and men of position, 
wealth, power, and influence, look not only on their 
own things, but also on the things of others; 
share their good gifts with the less fortunate, and 
stretch a hand of help towards the doivn*trodden and 
oppressed. The spirit of the good Samaritan has 
built and endowed hospitals, or^ihanages, almshouses, 
and libraries, erected better dwellings for working 
people, given public parks, and ^ilt churches, 
schools, and universities. Even the brief record given 
here of lives of beneficence and usefulness may make 
us proud and thankful. Individual towns may liave 
had the direct benefit of the labours and gifts of 
these men, but to the outside worJd has also been 
imparted the inspiration of a noble example 
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CHILDREN'S COLOURED PICTURE BOORS. 
Price 6s. 

DID YOO EVER! WritUn snd TUustzaUd by Lswis Baumkh. 

Tbs clever fiuitrk ar(i«( Im here provnieci a eeiie« of fluaint 
rh]me^ ani deli^^liUoIly boiuorous <im«inz9 mIiicIi are tuie to 
iiproarlons meninieotin the aarero. 

DENSLOWS MOTHER COOSE. 

'I can reeomnieod wilh enthuaiaam Denlcm'i JlMii Gnou 
Natbuii.” ’"are forgennaly and eroleMiiely Pictonal atiil attiactba 
bw Uwly i»ryek my •)« '—Puneh 


Price 6s. 


THE MANOR SCHOOL By L T. 
JIsiDE. GiH eJgca. 8/ 

'Vith ten niiistmtions by Lenit 
Bmmer. 


•lioald atay bebio.l 

ani\ attend a private arhoo) Hii. 
deciaiivn la a petfect nightmare uxl 
liorror to Clinalian, »ho Ibtana to 
evil ailnce. rnne anay, an<l u xnrely 
piini.lied br haviDir to live for a ttioe 
the life of tl 


her place in r» 
joinr.l A aclmol a. 


erne Sdn^. tlie 
rty obich lironglit 
treaUe, The atoiy 

... .no of her felNw pn; 

her enaermit in h^y aa^ Toimt. 
■I'lre the nialtet la eteami n|S and el.e 
<d Penn erne School becomes as*ln lb 
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LIGHT O’ THE MORNING : Tlie 8*017 ef an Inali GiiL 5 / 
II7 L T. Mcadc. Witli eight Uloatiatiuns bj W. ISain^. 

' Mrs Meiule liiu never written nn^riiing better .' — YurLihtn Putt, 
PERIL AND PROWESS. Ikiog Stories 
told hj G. A, Hextt, G. Maxtiux 
Fk«x, a. Coxxs DoTLii VV. \V. 
Jmxbh, D. Ker, C. K. Low, D. 
Lawson Jons9io\E, Aadrew Lalpocs, 
end oUiers. S/ 

With eight lUiutntioDS by W. Eoucbet. 

‘The (tones s/eof lopreme ioterett, ud 
(•Iniirably told ’ — Binatngham Caiettc. 

‘No b^ With healthy aoimsl iastinets 
eonid help readiog and enjoying i’eri/ end 
Pr^iftu.’—Ediohvrgh ErentnjKtvt. 

DASH AND DARING. Cemg Stories toll 
by G. A. Hestt, G. 3 iuniLLE Fcair, 
D. Kelt, and many others. W 

. With eight !Unstntions by W. H. C. 

*r|wnlJ.n..«ae.*v«T 8, 

‘ The volume U one to be treassred by British boys Ximpoof 

Pm. 

THE QIRI 5 OF ST WODE'S. By L T. JliiDt 5 / 

With eight Illu'tmtiona by W. IhiiDey. 

‘Written with strong vivacity.’ — B>-iiuh TPteUf/. 

‘The story U a clieerfol, hearUome tale. ’—.Srotnnrm. 

MEG LANGHOLME. By Jlrs JfoiiswoirrH. 6/ 

Willi eight lUostntions by W. Ramey. 

'Sirs MntesMorUi prints a study of girl life with all her accoa- 
tomed felicity and nsfaiitng lolereat .' — SAtJitUI Drulg Teltgrrtjih. 

VINCE THE REBEL; or. The Sanctuary in the Eng. 5/ 

By G. JliSTiix* Fe.^s. TVlth eight lllustratioiis by ^V. IL G 
Grooine. 

‘ Jt is one of the beat of hfanville Fenn'a storie*.’ — Tunes. 

WILD KITTY. By L. T. Meapt 5/ 

With eight Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. 

‘Kitty is the prettiest, the moat andsejons, and iha mastehumh 
lug ereatore that ever Cotteied the dove cote of a girls' scliooL* 
—Sjieeta/ar. 
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)BAW SWORDS I B; GsonGS A1 *>ullb I'exn. 5/ 

With eiglit IllustiaUons W. H. C Grounie 

‘Atti'kctiTely IiokimI ami caratally illtistiiited, uill be a veritable 
prize fur a boat of onr boys.’ — MtuiAattr Com in 

iHE GIRL AT THE DOWER HOUSE, AKD AFTERWARD. 5/ 
By AoNsa Gibernk. AVith eight lUustrations by J. Fmuemore 

' An aUaorbtng story .' — Dady Fite P’tei 

JATALIKA; ArtStuJenL BjLTMiiade 6/ 

With eight Illusliations by W Bouclier. 

•Very brightly loM ‘—PuMeh. 

CHE BLACK TOR : A Talo ol tlie Reign of James I. 5/ 

By Gcqmb Mamtillk Fcnm. Witli eight llluetratione by 
W. S. Stacey. 

‘There ie a line manly lone about the booh, which maVes it 
particularly approprute furyoatb ’—Shfffielil DaUg lettjrvfih 

ROY ROTLAND; or. Tbo Young CastellttiL ByO. M.Fibs. 8/ 
With eiglit lUustrations oy W. 

Boucher. 

'Fucinallne from beginnlDg to end, 

. . . 1« told with much apml and go.'— 

Diimmy/iom Cautte 

PHILIPPA. By Mrs Molesworth. 8/ 

With eight Illuatialions by J. Fiunm 

•Very clever, very fantastic, and very 
enjoyable.’— ^/vrfnfor. 

OLIVIA. By Jits JIoLiswoRin. s/ 

Witli eight Illnstrations by Robert 
Bamea 

‘A beautiful storr, an ideal gifllioolc 
for girls.'— Dr»li»A ilVrXfy. 

GIRLS NEW AND OLD. By L. T. t« ro.a^ ft- 

JCKtCB, 5/ 

With eight IIlustratJoBS by J. Wiiliatueon. 

‘It is a gn«, liright. srholcsome book, well bound and illni- 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE COAST. Uj Datid Laiws 
J oits^Tox*. AV'iili twrntj-one Illtutnlmn* by W. I'-joclier. 5/ 
■ni»n* fA»rin*lInii for ererr Wlihy min'lM l«oy In tin rery 
n«m» of ilifi IliirrAnfOM. , . , Mr I>. f. Johmlone’* n«w itory of 
«<lrfnture h r'lr** of it WArm welootno.’— .l/unfAertw 6'>o?rrf*<in. 

DOK. iSy tlio Aullior of He. 5/ 

\Vithei;flit Illiittntioiis by J. Fiooe* 
^ iDon*. 

• A /rf«h nnA l>»ppy rtory . . . toM with 
prfiit rpirit. . . 11 u M pare u tpriof 

Kir ' — lleralil. 

BETTY: A School CirL By L T. 
Mcaoc: Sy 

With eiglii Illustralion* by Eversid 
Hopkins. 

‘TIiu in ss siiniirslile lsl« of Kboof" 

E 'rl life her history inToIies fta exceb 
nt inotsl skiHutly cooieyeJ.’— Ofa^ow 
f/rraM. 

VlAKOaV t>^KZ; or, The Lose Fans 
on (he I'eMt. 

By G Ma-vtillb Fb.vs. With eight 
lUastntions by W. Bouclier 
‘There is not a iliill p^se u> the boot.' — Abtri/etn Frtt Pnu. 

REAL GOLD : A Story of Aihenture. ' By G. Man'ville Frys. 5/ 
With eight Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 

' la tlie author's best style, and brimful of life and adventure. • . . 
Eijual to any of the (ales of adventuie Mr Fean has jet Hritten.'— 
Stant/rtn/. 

POMONA. By the Author of La-Ut^, T{i>-Cat, Ac. 5/ 

With eight Illustrations by Itobert Bamca. 

'A hriglit, healthy story for girls,' — Boolnlltr 

BLANCHE. By Mrs SIolesworth. 5/ 

With eight Illustrations by Robert B.irnes 

‘Eminently healthy, . . ptelty and interesting, free from 

eentirnentality.’— 0«rr« 
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Tlic rlx cliiMtrn ol « tnntieal geniix are left alone in the erorlJ i 
(Iglit their way. an>l Itih atory ci'ee a narratire of their brai 
piniravonr* in a lyriiiloii Bat. They are a clerer and attracts 
|{r<)U|>' riiiiipiut, alalely and digniHeil, with elear-cnt aonilh 
featnrea and dark liair; pretty and rof 
ey«l and pnlden liairerl Ifope. ul nnselBi 
aniicty for the gnpil of otliera ; Tiieo.*U 
an air of ilielinelion and a clerer and h 
lereatin" fare : aacaciona 5Ia<lge. ereraiei 
and niiiek to aet ; and llie hoys Sceptie 
and llcraard Cow each member oi th 
family oaeil liia or her pfta for the beneB 
of the fainifr ami the ontaide world ta her 

C leaoaiitiy cie»eIor««l in a atory which i 
riitht and aparkliti" and full of nattm 

QUEEN ROSE. By L. T. Meade. S/i 
IVitfi sir JJJustrsfioni by J. T. Mirfrsy 
' A capital atory for girls— a thoflghtfa! 
and nell developeil tale.’— ■Scofrimin. 

JACK AND BLACK : A Tale of ScHool 
Life and Adxnture. By Afdb*^ 
Home. 

Wth six niustrotions by Harold Copping. 

‘Pali of li/e and •'go.“’—S/aitJa^<i. 

A PLUCKY GIRL; or. The Adventures of ‘Miss XelL’ 3/6 

By Mar Baidw/S. With six IJJustroUoDB by Jessie JIargregor 
' Plenty of fiin and shrewd hantoar in the n nting Will prove an 
immense favourite.’ — Lttdita’ Ftold. 

LOGAN THE MINGO ; A Story of the Frontier 3 '6 

By Edward S. Eu-is. AViUi nuzueroii* Illustrations. 

‘Tfie tale baa ranch ol Ibe vigour of Feninrore Cooper’s fietioBi’ 

A POPULAR GIRL : A Tale of Scliool Life in Germany. 3/6 
By Mat Baldwjx. AVitL ux llluslratjons by Jessie Wilson. 

‘ It ia a healthy, happy stray— tliere are tears and smilca, times cl 
sadness and gladness ’ — Xewmtllt tfa(fer. 

COSEY CORNER; or, IFonr they Kept a Farm. By L. T. MsiPf 
With eighteen llliistiatians by Percy Tarrant 3,6 

‘Seldom baa Mrs Meoile'a evreptional rapacity for writing 
children's stories been noidOTcd with better results tlian in the 
cliariiiing tale she calls Caut/ Vonur.'—Lictrpool 3!ertury. 
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■MT PRETTY’ AND HER BROTHER ‘TOO/ And oilier Stones. 
Hy Mrs MoiPasonTiL 3/6 

Ciiarniingly lllustiiited IjCwis Bjuhut 

'Mra JIoleBDOilfi bsa cipen iia ten sliort stones nil full of her 
iQimilsbIo eharm Tbe booWitili delislit her sUins atlininng girl 
public and an older public alsa ' — iVorid 
JERRY DODDS, MILLIONAIRE: A School Yarn of Merriment 
and Mystery. By IL liAlmow-NoBTu 3,6 

'With *ir Illustrations by Harold Copping. 

‘ArsttliDgatory of achool-hfe, ciOKil^Kitli adventure’ — Xollinj 
A-i«. Doify Ouard^an. 

THE THREE WITCHES. By Mrs Molkswortu. 3/6 

Charmingly Illustrated by Lcwia Banmer 

Yo.^w sayi— 'll snu isanl a cliamiini: bool, for cliililien. iret 
Mis ifoieaaortli’a T/irre irifeAes, illustnited b) tliat lieliglitful 
numorut In “line,” L«<sis Cannier ’ 

OF BOUNDS: A Series of School Stonea. I>) AtinRSR Uomb. 
*' ith eight Illustrations by Harold Copping 3 6 

‘Tbo boy for Mhom tliU augge<li>c title Inw im cbnrni ibw not 
*J|r*ly exKC. . . . Tbrougliont (he page* of line luue of Mn«n 
Chamliece the etories tneuleaie Ibe . 
viftiiea of t^utllfulnea^ eynipatliv, and . 
bra.ery.’-teerfon Daily hteyraph. 
the argonauts of the AMAZON, j 
py a K. Kisron. 3,6 

With aix Illustrations by Arthur I 




BOOKS FOR PRIZES AS’D PRESEKT.iTIOK. 


THE BOYS AND I ; A Child’s Story for Children. 3 « 

By Mrs JIoLESKOKin. AVith seventeen llhistratioD* by 
Baumer. Uniform with Ihxxtie and Ilermy. 

' Tliere la fucmaiion for every ehiKI in sueli s ttory u thia, 



chiMren of sit will ^an.. 

ailvbing tliein to rcail llie tale anJ _W 
m«feet ita I'ietnres by Lewis lUnnief.— 
Ltlrrary H'oilil. 

THE SPY IN THE SCHOOL: A Tale ef 
Ttto Chums. 3 6 

By ASDBSW Host AVith »i^ niii* 
trations by AV J. Unjnli-itt. 

Tlie bent |Kiml< of Mr Ilm.iei l-»A l‘« 


... liie eiii{>hallu wav in wtiieli lie ilii'e* 
i■••ln« the virtues i>f hi’iionr. nKnIiwI*. aM 
unselrivhne** by Iliv ilmls of I'h 
llUlrjn^ Hill. 

THE UNJUST STEWARD; or, Tli* 
Mlliieter'e Ivbt. 9® 

By Mrs Olipiiaht. With lit Hli* 
tr>ti<.>iiv by J. Kinneiivre. 

TaiPiroerfai w> < Oiviiw 90 - Mrs <lli).ban» wiu never mure liafpi^J 

•inrvi than iii writinij thUebiry ' -.’'nrfrwna 
A COOD-HEARTED QIRL; -r. \ iVviit Ihy l|.*riinis 3* 
By Fsn* MaavruLi, .\'Uh"f -f Ac. ''‘‘h 

•II llliiatridiifiv i.y J f inn>ni.'r<.. 

* t( vll ti.1.1 ariJ ilell^htfelly healthy in I'lnn ' Curt AVrrniiei'P 

THE WHITE pBlflCESS OF THE HIDDEN CITY. 3* 

Hr JUriii I.arw/v J’llls-’tu'fK. H'rth dx I'.t 

W I-.. tier 

* t II Ie'r« w I 1 1^ f ie* iiMCfeJ hy Mf fi»hn«l4ins'i> Ijrlllwnlly wrliirn 

as-1 t:i M t.! 

BELLE, li. I'e .f 3* 

M .’b •(! IIJ iMfrilx. lie tjj C« N'lei let 

• Uiff l.r ^irU iiilf, >t'l vrtw* an in>(*nUn<«ii< an-I 

•tt t Iveiitiir* • 111 Mli.-ilor land 36 

.• h MiViii I a I tss IJJ .etr4le«i by W If (’ (!f* ni'’ 

' tt I.; elaijnietv leree.eiihfe Vi tl,« Inia^lnallr/n vJ tli* 

a'eraaw Urf iMilf Urtl. 


NIC BEVEL, t V.i.t- 


BOOKS FOB PRIZES AXD PBESEXTATIOK. 


lEfiUT. Bj Mn IIolestorth. 3,6 

Witli efiTcnteen Illoslntioas Lewis Rwmer. 

^'Certain to linJ a Urj^ardeiif fneuJs waiting fat lier ’ — Vaml;/ 

) EB TARTAR DESERTS; or, EngUabsod Kussitn in Central Asii 
l!y LiTiD K*a. illustrated t>j J. Ftnnemore. 3,6 

‘Cont(}i •onitihiDc of tUe tlirill of a real l>ooL of trsiel^' — 
D«</y Buord. 

IILLY SINKS— HERO. By Gcr lIoornsT. 3,6 

Illustrated by W. II. C. Grooma. 

•Ilraaa witli an niKonunon »Ult and tharTn.’-^fo/wi<i" 


HMplE. By Mrs Momwoimi 3 

»\ ith Mienkcen Illustrations by Lewis lUuiner. 

•It U aWIuUly irostolife.terjlendeT.anil ii»lig1ilfiill> funn? '■ 

iertiAirsy'orC. 

ny FiIesnob C. rntc. Will, .'.x 
IUu.lnli,,n«bya.\icolet. 

TWO SOT TRAMPS. By J. Mac- 
MsiLDOxiJtr. 3'6 

M ilh «U Illustration* by H. Sand- 
bsm. 

* An nnponiTnnntr irsi.1 tale.'— 

.M/W 

THE REBEL COMMODORE(l’*ulJonr.). 

I'-eing Memi/iri nf tbc raili'r Adren- 
lupps of Sir Aneolt I'alrymjde. 3 6 
I’y I' Laws'is Jons«T'»xB. With 

sir Illudrstions 1 y W. Boueber. ^ 

*tl U a psiiit story, fall of lialt 
iirwaillli racBjtrs and jirnUros a iToolarea.’— Tfl 

robin redbreast. Br BIw Morrrwonrii. 

Witli six ongtrsl 1Un«tnlinn* ly ItoVft It 




BOOKS FOE PRIZES AXD PBESESTATIOS. 


PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. Kj Datiu Kkr. 3 8 

^VIlh ei\ Illustrations by W. & Stacey. 

' A Mn^iiHrly gnoil story, nlealstesl to eDcoonij:* whst U no’!*" 
sm) manly in — Athnurum. 

JOSIAH MASON: A BIOGRAPHY. ,38 
15y Jotis Tiuc»>^rat Htsct. Wiii 
Portnit and Illustntiuns. 

FOUR ON AN ISUND: A Stcty cl 
Adrentiim lly I* T. Mtsi't 3 8 
With SIX onjpnJ illuairatioB* by U. 
Riiney. 

'Tills is s rery blight Jescrirtlon of 

mi^lem Crnsnes.’— 

IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN PLGSfE: 
A Tain oi Adventure. l>y !’• I* Juiiv* 
atii'it 3 9 

With »»x llltiitntions by W. S. Stacey, 
■3 I<mi thrtllins, and errellenlly voiVel 
oiil.’— <«n»/,A«e 

fmm Q.1. Oci, OJ the dingo boys ! or. Tire S-iualten t>f 

WalUby UitiK-e i < 

l!y tIcoKOt .Masfiuc bss-r. WitJi »n uti^in.d Illuttntioiii 
by tv. ft M»< i-y. 

THE CHILDREN OF WILTON CHASE. l!y L T. Mttbc. 3, ’8 
U'ltli alt lllustntioiio by Kvrrirl llo]ikiiii^ 

‘J«>(h rnterlsiniR.; aibl in>lr«rlis«.‘— .i/ss-bif’"' 

THE PARADISE OF THE NORTH: A Vt-Ty of liremrery and 
A l»«tiT iM ari'i'id lf»» IVti Hy If Liwsns JoiisTpjtf 3 9 
Witli 111 uimoms by W fa...clier 

■ Ma/Vs<i >'T a Vtrsa lik« fnlilily at Unrf '—Ai/snAiy 
THE RAJAH or DAH. Hy Masriiis Fes«. 3 8 

U'tub aif in J’treb' n* by W M 'tr4r«y 


Price 3s. 

THE WHITE RAID or THE ATLAS. Hy I tf./i ana* r.reai». 
W.-ij.Ti I ' j/'<-»l..i a U V.' K J' 

^ •••'I 1 ^<>sa(«r« vut d«<in< In lbiro<-«i'. 




THE ‘ROVER’S* OUEST: A Siorr of f.«m. Kifr. iti.l 3' 

1:7 ]lc>.n Ht LojCd. U'lsli fis JlioMntioiii |.y •>. A)(<ti 

•III* lllniilly «r«* IW {• not • Jail iti 111* 'mV 

Sl-rrinU^ 

A DAtJGHTER OF THE KLEFHTS; or, A Uirl of Moi.'ni 
Or»<V*. J 


A SOLDIER or THE LECIOH. 3/ 

Hy lUviri Joiix^xk. WnU 

#eTriiWii lllartrali-mi bjr W. laju'lior 

•JH'IInrnM^vJ •Kl>« for »rmnrj in 

•lotAil »aj Ut «l>Vi lMi>cfn«l|on.'-n( 
Sr»m^l,nl. 


THE BIDE BALLOON: A Tile of tlia I 
f'iienanilmli Vallrr. 3/ I >•/ -J 'xVii.' 

l'-7 P.taiXAtP IloBSLET. Arith I1X I lv» 4 ^ 

Iltnxlnlioni I>7 TV. S. HUrcj. rreoToi Aoa»><i-n'» »• 

•TVs |,(T« IM-Moni rpoil a Cnorixio. It A»4«o» 86 

b k V'n4 «t niMIrri^rw •— ifrUorfiil Txnrr. 

THE TELIOW COD : A Tale of aamo Strange A.lre ntnrcs. 3/ 

Tty llEOixAin Ilmiatrr. TVilh alx Illtirtralinns by TV. S. SUcey. 
■AJmlrablr <le«lgfirJ. ao.< .et forth ailh IifeliVe Joree. ... A 
urtt-rate bnoV for tniya,*— ^ifurifiiy /.’cnrir. 



BOOKS FOB PBtZES ASD PBESEKTATIOS. 


Price 25. (5d. 

LASSIE AND LADDIE : A Stoir for little La.b and Lv^tea. S. 6 
lly Mart P. Brink. Witli numetvua Illustrationj. 

' lU aniall p«rwnAST« are JravB *{111 iletighifal erTV«t.'— 
Adrrrifrr. 

MORE AKIHAL STORIES. E>iited bj Cobirt CociiuNt. 2 S 

Inelotlia^ Hah ur/ hu Fntn'\ by 
l>r John Brown, t'ulh llI««trati?<L 
CEUA*S CO.VQUEST. By L K Tint-* 

MAN. 2, 8 

With four ra^*o Ilhiatraliona by J. 
Wit^'n. 

*h ia A ni'ilAl InvL fur a siil.'— 

NANCY'S fANCIES: A Story aNuit 
t'hiMfia J8 

By H I. lUTirriitn, Viitlior of ihr 
IW, iht T'Uff. dr With fniir Illu* 
trtti<‘i>^ by |■«^ey Tamnt 
• \ »»ry »»«ry /"T rJnIiIrrn. 

S«orjr b •lR>(>ly tliAniilnc .Ww Ajr. 

CBETUNO TOWERS ; A Story f-.r the VoiiUk' S 8 

By Mn .McLRaortii. With A-viitwii IIJuiitnli’"ii* ty IVry 
Tirranu 

■-% family irf (•«! Ii»e rbiS-irrn, (aII of fun aft-I «'lr»nlum‘— 

MABEL'S FStNCE WOHOEarOL; .-r. V Tnj. to Mory lin I. 2 '8 
By W. r. Cii*. borty eh.mun,. IK i.tnli. r.* by W J Mnn. 

*.% ttrj »li.»er l»».l birchiMtm ' •‘itf—U 

rocs tftrSDRED AXfMAL STORftS. 2« 

t:.l -I t. f f.y /i /■>. rii^fy fffn.fMVd 

•h.s, r't> >4 ORin.!. «.>t erol On. U..b , 

ELSIE'S MACICIAN. B. Emi. B'umim* •« 

bn I te |.e.i. |U»..r 

*T\v tm • tub ub T. A<y 




BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESEXTATIOS. 


THE ROMANCE OP COMMERCE. By J. Macdonald Oslev 2/( 
^Vlth fifteen IlIustiKtums. 

‘Sure to fAScinate yoang bds fonil of tales of adventure uni 
daring Stmt. 

ABIGAIL TEMPLETON; or. Braw Efforts, A Story of Tixlay 2( 
By Emma ALasszialu Illustrated by J. Finnemore. 

'A hrigUt end l>ap|^ narrstive Told witli gieat siiiiit 
B\m\«gkam Gauttt. 

THE ROMANCE OF INDUSTRY AND INVENTION. Selected bj 
Eobsrt CocniLAKK. With thirty four Illustmtions. 2/f 

‘ It is bal'd to eaj ahtcli eliapter is tlie best, foi each seems nion 
inteiastiag than the last.' — 7JU Quetn 


PLAYMATES : A Stoiy for Boys aud Girls Eyl/T^IstDK. 2/£ 
\Vtth IIS Illostrations by G NteoUL 

'The elismi of Mis Aleade'e stones foi cliihlien u vrell siuttuhed 
In this pretty and iDStniclive Xtit-’—Ltrerpool A/rrcnry 


WHITE TURRETS. By Mrs MotsswonTB 
With font IllustratioDs by W Ramey 
' A ehumuig story. A oapit&I P 
U tno ooreat that inspires - 


antidote t 


tlicm IS at their hand and at tbeir borne ’ 
— SnirmAn 

VANISHED: ot.Tlie Stnoge AdreDtures 
of Anliur Haselccsleigh. By Datid 
Ker. 2/6 

Illiirttated by W. Boucher. 

' A quite eolreiicing tale of adventure ' 
—Aihtnaum 

ADVENTURE AND ADVENTURERS. 
Being Trua Tnlee of Daring. Peril, 
fliul Heroism. With lUostiatioRs. 2/6 

‘ The narratives are as fascinating os 
(iedon.’ — Bn/uA Jt’etify 



BLACK, WHITE, AND CRAY; A Story of Three Homes 2 6 
By Amt WaLtos, Author of B'Aifs Li7ar, A Ptiii ef Cloiji', Ac 
With four lllustt^ons by Robert B.irnes. 

OUT OF REACH: A Sloiy. By r.siii Stcart. 2 '6 

^Vith four niustfations Boliert Barnes. 


BOOKS FOB PRIZES AKD PRESEKTATIOK. 


' The story is a rery good ooe, and the book can be reeommeiideJ 
for girls’ reading.' — Standard. 

IMOGEN ; or, Only Eighteen. By Mrs Molestorto. 2,8 

Willi four Illustrations ly IL A. Boue. 

■ Tlie inok is an extremely tlerer one.’ 
— Datly ChroHirU. 

THE LOST TRADER; or, The Jlysteiy of 
the Lomlanhj. 2,6 

llssny FRrrn. With four Illuslrs- 
tions by W. Boucher. 

‘Mr Kritb « rites gorxl sea stories, and 
this is the best of them that ve hare 

rciul.'— AnM/riny 

BASIL WOOLLCOUBE. HIDSHIPUAK 
By .\rt(idr Ijtit Kiiiaiir. 2,6 

With Frontisjiiece by 8. Stacey, 
and other Illii<tntiona. 

THE NEXTsDOOR HODSE. By Sfr* 

MoiBtaoiiTii. 2>® 

With sir lilu'lRitioTislpy W. Ihtherell. 

• I eentnre to j'lerhet fur it a* lorjnif ■ 
welcome a> that reeelee,! by the iainjiiahle Oirrsfa’— 



ffrm 

Tat RtirL i>r tat SiHoOL 6/ 


COSSACK AND CZAR. By I>. Ken, Ilhislnteil by W S. Stacey. 2 6 
* Them |r not an aniolete*ling line In it 
THROUGH Ttir nngp- n.^ 


in iL —S/jrrtii/or, 

_ if ■■ n ii Ilf 111 irrfTii" 

.y-li||.L .'IcurT With llJurtrl^ons. 2 6 

•A I■r^g1l\ story of IwngiiU. aadllior>» how goralness rather than 


beaoty in n face can heal ol-l siri/r 

WHEN WE WERE YOUNG, ify Mi 
W'lth t>or Illii.rtnl7.iire by ll A. 
*A delightfully natural an,! altractl' 
BOSE AND LAVENDER. By the 
With fmr Ill irtnti.fl. by Herb 
‘A let/tilly tirltlen (ale, lb* 
hstablu hie, are shetehol with l>^ 

JOAN AND JEaBY.*^ 


'nd/y Lrartt. 
O’Bkillt. 


26 


■uumai pf EJaraHaa. 

ithor (if hbldi', Tii>-Ci'f, 

A. Bone. 2 * 

In which, talco fro^ 

Ilia naturalness.'— 

26 


sacvsy sloey foe gtrts.' Ham 




BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 


THE YOUNG RANCHMEH; or, Perils of Pioneering in the 'U’lh 
West. By Cha&Us R. With four Illustrations b; 

IV. S. Stacey, and other lUustrations. 2/' 

GOOD AND GREAT WOMEN : A Book for Girls. IlhistrateJ 2 'i 

'A bnghtty strittra volume, full to (he brim of inteiestiiig an' 
iastiflctive matter ; and ether as reader, reuai-d, or Iibiarj book, i 
eijoally suita)>te.’~7e(icArr« Axi. 

LIVES OF LEADING NATCRALISTS. By H. Allstne Niciioi 
BOH. Illustrated. 2/< 

BENEFICENT AND OSEFDL UVES. Comprising Lord Sliaftea 
bury, George Peabody, An<lrew Carnegie, Walter Bes-mt, Ac 
By K. CocBiuNK With nunennu Illustrations, 2/i 

‘Notbing eonlit be belter than tlie anlbor’s selection of fact 
setting lortii the benehcenl Ine* of (liose generoiiH men in (lii 
narrow conioaas which the capacity of the icHiime altuA' ' Schoa 
Board Chrakiclc 


GREAT THINKERS AND WORKERS. Being the Lit oa of Thoinai 
Carlyle, Lord Artnslronm Lord Tennyson, ( harles Dickeiie 
Builders of tbe Forlb Bridge, Ac 
niustration^ 2/6 

‘One of the most StllBg jiresents for 
a thoa^tfnl_ bny l*-‘ -- *— * 


—Revitto c/ Rf.rttift 
RECENT TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
IlIustrateA Cloth. 2/6 

■Ufa woniUrfu 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES; Being brief 
Biographies of Wordsworth, Cainpfiell, 
bfoorei Jeffrey, and Uacanlay 
llluBtrated. 2 '6 



GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. Tbe Con- 

qnesl of India, Indhn Mutiny. Ftench yrr* jto iii.r. se 
P.CTohition, the Cmndea, the Conijupst 

of Sfeaico, Napoleon’a RosMan Campaign. Illustrated. 2'< 
HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES. Ureg of Oliver Cromwell, Washing 
ton, Napoleon, and WeMhiglon IllnetmteiV 2/t 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES AKD PRESEKTATIOK. 


‘Tlie Btory is a vetjr good one, and the hook can be reconuaeadeJ 
for girls' reading '—Standard. 


1M0GE>7 ; or, Only Eighteen. By Sfrs Molestorih. 2,5 

With four Illuatrations IL A. Bona 

‘Tlie !)ook is an extremely deter ose.' 
—Datl^ Chroi}ieIt, 

THE LOST TRADER ; or, The Jlyste^ of 
the lombartJ’j. 2 5 

By IIenrt Fnirn. With four lUn.'trt- 
(lone by W. Eoncher. 

‘ Mr Frith writes gooil sea stories saJ 
this is the best of tliem that we kate 
reail’ — rieirrfemy. 

BASIL WOOLLCOMBE. MIDSHIPMAK 
By .Arthur Ijis Ks'ioiit. 2,® 

With Frontisj'ieco by W. a StaefJTi 
and other llturtraliona 
THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. By Mr* 
Molesworth. 

With MX Illustrations by W, llallirreit 
• I rentiire to rreitict for it as lorlrs » 
welcome as that fecei»e«l by the iniiiiliable tVirfo/s.’—.wos"""'^ 



COSSACK AND CZAR. By P. Ken. by U*. R. Stacey- 2 * 

■Tliere|» not an uninteresting Une ia It’— .‘^/<fc/n/or. ^ 

_ ---irtyTliee. 


•A l.righk suiry of two jrlrt*. nii*l' 
leeaty in a face ran Wsl uM stnfrwa 
WHEN WE WERE JODKO. i»y M* OT.i;li.t. 

With f)ur IIliutrattriTe by H. A. *' 

•A JdJghtfuIlT nalurai an.! allrartii 
ROSE AND LAVE.tDER. By the Ai 
With f.nif IIb]>trslL'>ne by Ilrrli 

♦A trt-'t-lly wiltUn Ink. the 
liBinl'Ie bf*> are •I.elrlMai wlib bS 

JOAN AND 

M'jlh fo^r a. r-ns. 

*A» ““'f-set-ryaInryWgiri. ’ ir„.tk,tl,T 


etory Jonmn/ of Ei/xcnf' 
ttbor of hUU>, Tij'-C't, 
A. Bone. • 

iraclera in which, taki 
likw naiuralnrwa'— J/'< 


2 ® 


2 ® 



BOOK’S FOR PRIZES ASD PRSSENTATlOy, 


THE YOUNG RANCHKEH; or, Penis of Pioneenng m the Wjl, 
West. I}j CiURLES IL KESiroif. \V’ith four Illustrations bj 
^V. 3. Sucej, and other lUiutrationa. 2/1 

GOOD AMD GREAT WOMEN: A Hook for GirK Illustrateil 2/f 

■A brightly nrilten \olaiue, fall to tbs brmi nf interesting am 
instructive RiAtler; amt eiUier as lemler, rcwaril, oi libiar> boot, n 
equally tuitable.' — TVnrAers Aul 

LIVES OP LEADING NATURALISTS. By H Alleyne Nicnoi, 
SQM. Uluatntmt 2/E 

BEKEFICEHT AND USEFUL LIVES. Conipriaing Lord Sbaftea 
bury, George IVabiaty, Amlretr Carnejiie. Walter Besant, <fce 
By K. CocuiUMB. Wiili numeroua llliutratione 2/E 

‘Notbing coaM be l•etiet iUad the sutlior's selection el lacti 
aeltiug lattU the beneCeetit- Uvea of tlioso wnerow* wen tn the 
narrow conipaae nbieh the eanaeit} of the volume allouv ’ Mooi 
Baard CAronicfo. 

GREAT THINKERS AMD WORKERS. Bciiig the Litea nf Thoniaa 
C«ljU, Oitvl Annetrons, Loid TetittyBon, CliKtlee TUi.kvu«i 
BiitlJen of the Forth ISndge, «Le. 

Illustmtioni 2/6 

‘Oaa nf tlw moat Atling preaenta lor 
a thoaebtlnt boy that %t We come 
aerou. ‘—Revittr e/Rtriftct. 

RECENT TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Illustrated. Cloth. 2/6 

' It is « onderfol how much that la n[ 
atoorbing inteieet haa been packed Into 
this small volame •Scetmom 

LITERARY CELEBRITIES: Being brief 
Biographica ofWordasrorlh, Catnpliell, 

Iilonre, Jeffrey, andlilaeaiihiy. 

Illuetnted. 2/6 

GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. The Con- 
finest of India, Indian Mnliny, French J»ck a”* Blacs 8*8 

Bevolution, the Cnisodea, the Conquest 

of JleTico, Xapoleon’a Rna'>ia]i Campaign. Illuetrated. 2/£ 
HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES. Lives of Oliver Cromwell, Waahing- 
ton, Napoleon, and Wellin^on Illiietrotei 2/6 
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moKs Fon rnizEs and fjiesentatjon. 


• The iler;r llieir life work U Jolrt in etich o w»7 u to t««h 
imiMrtont hi'torieo), m well on p»i»onaI, leenon* bea/iii'» npen ii« 
|>onticAl >ii«(ory of Him roanttjr.’— ,^cAoo/ouuter. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION AND COUNSELLOR. B7 WitUiH Chih- 

DEiu, LLD. 2,6 

TALES FOR TRAVELLERS. 2 Tokmes, each 2/6 

Contnining twelve tole* i>j tlie Author of John ffali/ax, Gcnlleman, 
Gcorqb Ca^^LEs, and other well-koown writen. 


Price 2s. 

ANTHONY E7ERT0N. Hj J. & FLsrcHES. 2/ 

With Frontispiece bj Murray Smith. 

Mr J. S. Fletcher, eoroe of who*e prerioof works show that be 
Is et home in (he rein of Charles IE. here follows the fortnueeof 
Anthonr Evcrtoa daring • etirriog ead tronllesonie time. Master 
Tathami'e ward so soouer leeres home at the ege of seventeen tbu 
lie is plooged into a series of startliDS adveotares, ia which be 
pMses through unheard-of dancers, and perfonns ralorooe dee^ 
which hnog him onder the notice of Lora 
Strafford and the King, by whom he is 
knighted. The asibor, who is a ^t- 
master in narratives of this kind, is here, 
by hU brisk and graphic narrative, qaite 
as eoccessfol as ever in enchaining the 
inteieet of tfa« reader. 

THROUGH THICK AND THIN: The 
Story of a School Campaign. 2/ 

By Anorsw IfoME. ITith four H'us- 
trations by W. Rainey. 

■This 13 Just the Lind of book for boys 
to ia\e over; it does not cram rooml 
axioms down their throats 1 the fhn^ 

acter* act them instead.'— C/osr?'’*® f®*'/ 
Mnil 

OOTSKERRT: The Story of an Island. 
By Helzn 'WATERa, 2/ 

With four Illustrations by R. Burn*. 

‘The diversion proviiled tv Toried beyond expectation (and indes'l 
belief). AVe rea.1 of an '* AraUaa Nicht'e Entertainment,* but here 
U enongli for an Arctic night*— j!A« TAmw. 



BOOKS FOB FRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 


HUGH MELVILLE’S QUEST: A Boy’s Adventures m the Pays of 
the Armada. By F. 3L Houibs. 2/ 

'With four Illustrations fay W. Boucher. 

‘A refreshing, stining story . . . sod one sure to delight }ouog 
boys and younggirb too.’— .Spekafor 
THISTLE AND BOSE. By Amt WatToN. 

Illustrated by K Barnes. 2/ 

‘Is as deeiraUe a preseot to make to 
a gid as any one cinild aisfa ’—ShtSkUt 
Daily TtletjiapK. 

PRINCESS AND FAIBY; or, The Wondcw 
of A’ature. By Liny ilsBrn.'. 2/ 

With sixty-eight Illuatrations fay W. 

Ramey, Ac. 

' A ehamlBsly aritleo and il(ustrate<l 
little rtfl-book.’— T. P. OCOSSOB in 
il.A.F. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By DatiiBLDzFOB. 

Frontispiece ty W. Rainey. 2/ 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Then 
LifcandAdvcRturcaonaDesertlsIard. rwo Lenas tiis Mimo 89 
Profusely Illustrated. 2/ 

TWO GREAT POETS{ShaltespearoandTennyswi) Illustrated. 2/ 
SOME BRAVE BOYS AND GIRLS. By Lcirn C Ksnto.v. 2/ 

•A eaidtal booh-. idH be teeal "Hlh dehgUt hv both li9J« and 
girle * — jfrmrdrrfrr 

RUNYAN’S PILOKIM’S PROGRESS. With Ii«Iex . aud I'refatory 
Jlemoir by Rev. Jone Browk, I> Ii , I'^dford. 2/ 

Illiialrateii by J. P. "WaUon. 

'The esnlleflt index alone niH nialo thu edition of (he ina>ler. 
piece to be fODght aflernnd naed Iter Alexander W iiitl, D.D 

BRUCE’S TRAVELS. Tbrongh part of Africa, Syria, Egypt, and 
ArabLo, into Abyasinia. Illustrated. 2/ 

' Tlie recoid hi* jonmev in (hi* Totsme b fall of faarioalinn and 
(re»hne«A.'— Ahmlrfn Pm Frta. 



THE KALF^ASTE: an OhI Governess’s Story; and other 
By the Author of ybAn ItaH/Ox, Grtifltman, 


’Cannot 


the lortani 


bnt edify, while It mo«t of neceetity gratify and 
(te reader.*— Xu«Ty>eo{ iltrnry. 


Tilca 


V 

pleaee 


mOKS tvu PKIZKS ASP PnZSPSTATIOS. 


TtlC Lire AND TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK IN AFRICA. With 
Inltntliirimn, ami concimlin^' cimptcr on the Present 
iV’tlicin ol AITiin »i iho Ni.;er TemUirf. 2/ 

’Few ImiL* of Irarel hate acqeirol w 
an<l eetenMve a reptitatioo u this 
ni Park'*.'— TitnMAS Carlyle. 

TWO ROYAL LIVES: Queen Victoria, 
Willintn I. 2/ 

FOUR GREAT PHILANTHROPISTS : LotJ 
ShtfUsbur}', (Jcoi^je Peabod/, John 
Ilowanl.il. K. Oberlin. IllnatrateJ. 2/ 
TWO GREAT AUTHORS. Live* of Scott 
and Catljle. 2/ 

• Ywiibfui teAiIere will finJ the»e awoontj 
o( the l>r)>bci<Hl and rotitfi of two of the 
three Scwtcli titerary giant* foil of intereeh 
^^AoolmatleT. 

EMINENT ENGINEERS; Watt, Stephen- 
eon, Telfoid.and Brimlley. V 

‘ dll )oaBg pereoDS sliooht read It, for It 
U in on excellent sense eiineatiocal. It 
Mere deeontly to be Mi*he<t lliai toang people would taVe dellsbt 
in sueli ^lograplne* '—Muin A'wjiarer. 

TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. By JI. F. TmEit. 2/ 

A collection of Iniereeling biosrspliies and anecdotes of great idcd 
and women of liistoty, in (lie etylecn Scott’e TaUt of a Grandfather, 
written by a niece of the biatonan of Scotland, 

GREAT WARRIORS ; Jfelson, Wellington, Napoleon. 2/ 

'One of the most iustnictire books pnblisbed this season.'— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

HEROIC LIVES : Livingstone, Stanley, €rordo&, anil Dundonald. 2/ 
'It would be difficult (o name four other Uvea in which we Sod 
more enterprise, adventore, aebievement. . . The book is sore to 
please.’— irerf* Mercury. 

HEROES OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE; being Biographical Sketches 
of Lord Clive, founder of British supremacy in India ; Captain 
John Smith, founder of the colony of Virginia; the Good KnighI 
Bayard; and Garibaldi, the Italian patriot. Illustrated. 2/ 
FAMOUS MEN. lUustrated. 2/ 

Biographical Sketchea eA I^itd Dandonald, George Etepbetrsof. 





DOORS FOB PRIZES AKD PRESERTATION. 


LIFEOF BENJkMIS FRAUKUN. IUwtT!.tevJ. 


EMINEKT WOUEK, aod Tales for Girls. Illustrated, 2/ 

'The lives include those of Grace Darling, Joan of Arc, FInia 
MaciionaU, nelen Gny, itadama Boland, and otbeis ’ — Teaehcn 


TALES FROM CHAMBERS'S JOURHAL. 1 Tols., each 

Comprise iAterceUng 
eliort stories Iw James " " , 

Payn, llugi, Cuiiaay. 1). I 

Christie Meiray, Walter . 

Thonibury, C. ManuMo tT 

Prince f- 

WohderfulI 


BIOQRAPKY, EZEMPURY 
AND INSTRUCTIVE. il 
Edited ly ^V. CnanDsns, 
ELD. 


e etemplary is their 
it« lives. Mcame (lie 
doctors o( their sperica 


private lives. Warns 
iienefactorsof their si> 
hr the still mera ei 
plary tlTbtti of then 
lelirct. 



OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS— 
the Dog, Cat, Horse, 
and Elephant 2/ 

TVith tiumeront inustn- 




AlUE CIIROY. By W. 
CnAMBma, LI^P. 2/ 
‘The life of a pnov 8nil< 
esteemed for its goodness s 



RRCttUIlT or r^TTSt'CTIVt AW 

tSTtHTAtStSO ^HACTS. 


Price 15. 6d. 


DOROTHY DOT. Ii. Ui/itrrn Wmi'* Tuu.w. t« 

Wufi I'l It.ant.U 

t(uf> *llb • cbAfinixiif k<ru(A« oi ■!« ynvi.*-* 

GRACE AYTO.V, anl .>thcr .Su>n<« fur CirK lO 

11/ Sir* Ltss Ij'iTu'f, ,\ II lIovaatM, amt ^V. SIot Tuoxis. 
FIVE VICTIMS: A SrboilivoRi Stor/. I?/ SL IJiuxffo'*. t,'^ 
With Fruntuj’ine !>/ H. A l!.inr. 

ELIZABETH : or, HimkI anti SunsLine. Hr IlESLer 1 Ardex. 

AVith Fr<>ntispie<v b/ II A. Dnof. tB 

THROOOH STORM AW) STRESS. D/ J S. Tuttcikb. IB 
ith Vrontispiece br TV. S. StaMj. 




HOOKS FOK rnrZES AKD fRESEKTATtOX. 


THE BEMARKABLE ADVENTDBES 0*“ WALTER TRELAWNEY. 

TrftoM L/ J. S. Fletcuer. Ffonlisfwce 1>> S. Slacej. 1,6 
BUNYA«"S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. |ociex.-»nd rrefaU)T)’ 

Vy Rev. J. Eikjwn, UD. lUnatrate*' VX 
BECUMBACH : A T«lc of tbe Indun Sfutiny. By 0- M. Fens. 1.6 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSOK. 

SKETCHES OF ANIMAL UfE AND HABITS. L6 

I'j Aslrcw WiLuftN, 111 D., At. 

RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY MEM. L« 

THE EDPFALO HUKTERS. Rn.l olWr T«lc«. !.« 

YXUi W THE tOXTHOlilAWS). tihl oYiier^Vinw. 

THE CONSCRIPT. «»■> «ihtt T»l«* 1.6 


THE DETEaiVE OFFICER. 1-y • W.TtM »nd otlirr T«:« L8 
riRCSIOC TALCS AND SKCTCKCS. Kf V- CuAHusll^ l.LIl., 



COeiKSON CRVSOE. 16 a« 

r. J'.Mrv 


PARLOL'R TALES AKO rrOWCS. Ft .1 >I Km. *»»t, Mr» 
< I' r. MJ'.im. Iw.Ti •’•1 c-.Vr» IC 

THE MCIRrspACCRTElLBsi MlrfrT.tr.. ifl 




tinoK.t fon rnuKs ,i.v/> rnrsKSTAnos. 


TALK FOR HOME READfMO. V.j A. 3f. Saroust, Fkasch 
lino*.'*, I’cncT ll Hr Joiiv, and ctli'T^ 

TALES FOR TOUKO AMD OLD. t.« 

3fn SIi« Sinr.i^vr, Vtm 

R Sr Joiit, and nthrr*. 

TALES or ADVENTURE. 18 

TALES or THE SEA. l« 

Hj (t. 3L Fwjr, J, U Hartoob, *oJ 

OtllCtK. 

SUSAN OUPHANT. 

TALES FOR TOWN AND CODNTRT. 
by IL CuAVDeji.i, LLD^ and otbm 


Price IS. 

•Erevlicnt |•<>|•ular l>i<igTa|>lii«*.'~-2infi«A IFrei/y. 
POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 

TEHNTSON : I'hc Story of bis life. By Etas J. CrraraRisos. V 
WALLACE AND BRUCE. By Mart Gochrasz, L.LA V 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: The Story of his Life and Times- 
By Evas J. CrrnDBSTSow. IVirtrait ami niusttotions. V 
QUEEN VICTORIA : The Story of her Life and Reign. ^ 

LORD SHAFTESBURY AND GEORGE PEABODY. PortraiU ^ 
WILLIAM I., GERMAN EMPEROR. AND HIS SUCCESSORS. >/ 
By SIabt Cochran^ L.I 4.A. lUustmted. 

THOMAS CARLYLE : The Story of his Life and Writings. V 



tnm UoAonT tViT. 10 


BOOKS ron prizes akr presextation. 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON, lly E. C Ke:.vi>N. 1/ 

THE STORY OF WATT AMD STEPHENSON. 1/ 

THE STORY OF NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 1/ 

GENERAL GORDON AND LORD DUNDONALD. 1/ 

THOMAS TELFORD AND JAMES BRINDLEY. 1/ 

UVINGSTONE AND STANLEY. 1/ 

COLUMBUS AND COOK: The Story of tlieir Lives aitJ Voyages. 1/ 
THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 1/ 

Hy HoQSRT CiiAUtiUn, LL.1>. 

THE STORY OF HOWARD AND OBERLIN. 1/ 

THE STORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 1/ 



PERSEVERANCE AND SDCCESS : The Lite of Wilhim irutton ij 
STORY OF A LONG AND BDSY LIFE. Ey W CuaHBSRs. V 

STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

THE SQUIRE’S LITTLE GIRL. By 1. T. Msade V 

With Frontispiece by A. G. Small 

■An amusing and intereating tale irf country life.’— iSco/rman 




BOOKS FOR PRIZES AKD PRESENTATIOK. 


THE GREEN CASKET. By Mn MoLcawosm V 

JOHN’S ADVENTURES. By TnoiiiS iliLLES. 1/ 

THE BEWITCHED LAfitP. By Alts BIolssworth. 1/ 

ERNEST’S GOLDEN THREAD. By EmrH C. Kestos. if 

LITTLE MARY. By L, T. MEABt V 

THE LITTLE KNIGHT. By Edith C. Kestos. V 

WILFRID CLIFFORD. By Eoito C- Kestos. 1/ 

ZOE. By the Author of Tip-Cal, Laddie, Are. V 

UNCLE SAM’S MONEY-BOX. By Mra a C. Hall. V 

THEIR HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS. By Edsa Ltalu }/ 


Price pd. 

Ctotb. llliu>(iAt«L 


YOUNG KING ARTHUR. 

By Violet Brooie IIdst. 

THE LITTLE CAPTIVE KINO. 

FOUND ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 

ALICE ERROL, and other Tales 
THE WHISPERER, By Mrs S C ll»u. 
TRUE HEROISM, and ctiwr Storiea. 
PICCIOLA, and other Talcs. 


TWELFTH NIGHT KING 
By Mart Gorges. 
JOE FULWOOD’S TRUST. 
PAUL ARNOLD. 

CLEVER BOYS. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON. 
MIDSUMMER ROUDAY. 
MY BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
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nOOKS FOn PltlZF^ and rnESF.FTATI0F. 


Price fid. 

Clr^It, trilh IlluKtrstioM. 

‘For ('ivkl literature nt « cheap rate, commend aa to a little eerio 
pnliliolieil liy W. St JL Cliamben, nliich eonaista of a comber of 
reaiUljle atoriea Ly good vnlen.'—IUvlcw ofRttxtvt. 

YAP! YAP! TJie Stoiy of TcUI/a D(^. Bj E Q Kmtos. 
MOLLY AND MOTHER. Dj L E Tiddduk. 

DADDY’S DARLING. By L E Tiooraas. 

CASSIE and LITTLE MARY, liy E T. Metht 
A LONELY PUPPY, ar».l THE TAMBODRINE GIRL Dy L. T. JlEtOL 
LEO’S POST-OFFICE. By Mrs Molesworth. 

GERALD AND DOT. By Mr* Faikoairs. 

KITTY AND HARRY. By E»I51 a Celubrajid. Anther of / CWa 
DICKORY DOCK. By L. T. MtAPe, Antliorof vndl, Sc. 

FRED STAMFORD’S START IN LIFE By Mra Fairbaiex. 

NESTA ; or, Fragments of a Wtlle Life By Mrs JfOLESWORTH. 
NJGHT-HAWKS. By the Hon. Eva K.natchbi7I.i. HrcESSKf. 

A FARTHINGFUL. By L. T. JIeadk. 

POOR MISS CAROLINA, By L. T. Meade. 

THE GOLDEN LADY. By I* T. SIeade. 

MALCOLM AND DORIS ; or, l.eanijag to Help. By I) mSA ^’ATER.«t. 
WILLIE NICHOLLS ; or. False Shame and Trne Sl.anre. 

SELF-DENIAl. By MU« Edcewoetit. 



THE 

UniETEESTEraTnRY 

“An interesting and 

SERIES. 

intellectual set of 

JuBt PuDUshed, 

Price &/• eaeli net. 

bOOkSe —Scolsrrran. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND IN THE CENTURY. 



PROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE CENTURY. 


Br i- CASTELL HOMINS. F.» S 



PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA 

IN THG CENTURY. 

Ft lh< Rlt*il Hm. Sir RICHARD TrMPL& lUrt. 



PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE CENTURY. 

Ft OCOBOB McCAU. THRAU D UV. U-P. 



RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 

Ft w. n. wtnnww. ta-a.. t> t>.. p » » c. 










PROGRESS OF AUSTRALASfA IK THE 

NINnXElirn’H CENTURY. 

Bt T. a. COOMLa**. P9.A.. anl T I’WINO. M L.A. 











